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.1  Taxing  advantage  of  the  "ood 
yesterday,  thousands  of 
-Israelis  throughout  (he  counm 
-flocked  to  the  beaches  and  picnic 
areas  on  the  country's  36th  Inde- 
pendence Dav. 

Jerusalem’s  Gan  Sacher  was  jam- 
med with  people  of  all  ages,  eating, 
chatting  and  playing  in  the  sun.  On 
Independence  Day  Eve.  the  centre 
of  the  capital  was -filled  with  danc- 
ing. plastic  hammer-wieldina  folk, 
listening  to  street  musicians,  drink- 
ing coffee  ami  enjovsne  the  fire- 
works. . 

Some  16.000  excited  spectators 
yesterday  afternoon  watched  para- 
chutists overcome  strong  winds  to 
land  in  the  centre  of  the  Rumai  Gan 
.football  stadium.  Also  at  the  sta- 
.dium,  there  was  a friendly  football 
match  betweesn  the  national  and  the 
IDF  teams  and  an  Air  Force  aeroba- 
tics show. 

\ Shortly  before  the  parachute 
jump,  the  organizers  feared  it  would 
-have  to  be  cancelled  because  of  the 
.strong  winds.  But  the  weather  im- 
proved somewhat  and  a white- 
winged  Islander  plane  appeared 
some  6.000  feet  overhead. 


Jflerzog  gets  telegrams 
rfrom  Mubarak,  Reagan 


The  parachutists  jumped  and  let 
themselves  free  fall  for  40  seconds  - 
reaching  a speed  of  ISOkph  - before 
opening  their  oblong-shaped  para- 
chutes. 

Capacity  crowds  thronged  central 
Tel  Aviv  on  Sunday  night  and  last 
night  as  the  city  combined  the  Inde- 
pendence Day  festivities  with  its 
75th  anniversary.  The  city’s  bars  and 
restaurants  did  a roaring  trade  and 
veteran  Tel  Avivians  could  hardly 
remember  a better  attended  holiday. 

The  upper  end  of  Dizengoff  Street 
became  a pedestrian  mall,  with  en- 
tertainment on  seven  stages,  folk 
dandng  in  the  street  and  entrep- 
reneurs hawking  almost  every  con- 
ceivable item/  In  Kikar  Malhet  Yis- 
rael.  fronting'  the  municipal  build- 
ing. tens  of  thousands  were  enter- 
tained by  singers,  dancers  and  com- 
edians. 

In  Kikar  Atarim  thousands  of  the 
city’s  younger  residents  enjoyed  an 
open-air  disco  with  accompanying 
videos  on  a large  screen. 

Mayor  Shlomo  Lahat  held  a re- 
ception for  the  city's  residents  in  the 
foyer  of  the  municipal  building 
yesterday  evening,  The  mostly 
middle-aged  crowd  was  treated  to 
wine  and  snacks  and  entertained  by 
live  music. 


Dizengoff  again  became  a pedes- 
tal! 


£ President  Chaim  Herzog  yester- 
£dav  received  a congratulatory  tele- 
£gram  from  Egyptian  President  Hosni 
jrMubarak  on  the  occasion  of  Inde- 
I pendenee  Day. 

f.  Mubarak  expressed  his  faithful 
good  wishes  and  his  hope  that  "we 
will  succeed  in  our  efforts  to  streng- 
then the  peace  process...  and  dispel 
the  causes  of  tension,  violence  and 
anxiety.” 

Herzog  also  received  a congra- 
tulatory telegram  from  U-S.  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan. (Irim) 


trian  mall  last  night,  as  the  holiday 
was  ushered  out  with  street  perform- 
ances, clown  shows,  gymanstic  dis- 
plays and  performances  by  some  of 
the  city's  top  artists.  The  mood  was 
more  relaxed  than  the  previous  night 
- with  hardly  a hammer  in  evidence  - 
and  the  celebrants  seemed  to  genu- 
inely appreciate  seeing  real  art 
free  of  charge. 

Haifa  was  enveloped  in  a ring  of 
steel  yesterday  as  thousands  of  cars 
driving  bumper  to  bumper  brought 
tens  of  thousands  to  all  sites  of 
interest  in  the  area.  The  Carmel 
f Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  7 1 


lavidor  warns  of 


society 


: By  GREER  FAY  CASHMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Knesset  Speaker  Menahem 
lyidor  in  the  main  Independence 
isy  ceremony  Sunday  night  issued 
me  Muni  warnings  about  the 
lirections  Israeli  society  was  taking. 
Savidor  warned  that  political, 
ic  and  religious  polarization  and 
tolerance  are  threatening  to  tear 
:he  fibre  of  democracy  apart  in  Israel 
j/and  to  destroy  the  country's  image. 

' "Calling  for  Israel's  moral  rehabi- 
litation , Savidor  UTged  that  the  coun- 
try's military'  strength  be  emulated 
politically  “to  bring  us  closer  to 
peace." 

‘‘The  underground  organization, 
attempting  To  use  the  barbaric 
methods  of  Arab  terrorism  contrary 
tp'Jewish  morality,  endangers  the 
rule  of  la  wand  may  distort  the  image 
ofthe  state  and  cause  (Israel)  harm 
in  the  international  communitv." 


Savidor  also  spoke  more  generally 
about  the  “dangerous  divides"  in  the 
« nation  which  are  relegating  “us  back 
| to  the  period  of  the  Judges,  when 
1 each  tribe  emphasized"  that  which 
separated  it  from  the  others. 
f .f  Savidor  bemoaned  “the  slowing 
t down"  in  the  process  of  achieving 
I “good-neighbourly  relations  be- 

1 tween  Jews  and  Arabs." 

Savidor  lit  the  first  beacon  to 
usher  in  Independence  Day.  after 
. which  12  other  beacons  were  lit  by  12 
f citizens  of  modem  Israel  in  symbolic 


remembrance  of  the  12  tribes  of 
ancient  Israel. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  36-year 
history  of  the  state,  an  Israeli  Arab 
was  permitted  to  express  his  national 
pride  it  the  beacon-lighting  cere- 
mony. Ali  Yehia  Adib,  a teacher  of 
colloquial  Arabic,  who  was  bom  in 
Kafr  Kara,  two  years  before  the  state 
achieved  independence,  kindled  the 
tenth  beacon.(See  story  - Page  5) 

The  other  beacon  lighters  were 
Segen  Tzvi  Lavritz.  an  American 
immigrant  who  works  with  youth  to 
foster  Jewish  identity;  Pakad  Nazia 
Fero.'  a Druse  officer  in  the  Border 
Police;  Sara  Danieli.  an  Iranian- 
born  school  teacher  from  Kiryat 
Malachi,  who  represented  the  de- 
velopment towns;  Rabbi  Benjamin 
(Benjie)  Levin,  educational  director 
of  the  Gesher  Jewish  heritage  prog- 
ramme and  grandson  of  the  late 
Rabbi  Arieh  Levin,  who  was  famous 
for  his  work  with  prison  inmates; 
Mordechai  Tamir.  the  first  comman- 
der of  Nahal;  Rabbi  Professor  Leon 
Ashkenazi,  former  military  chaplain 
in  the  French  Foreign  Legion:  Rus- 
sian immigrant  Alex  Klavitxzki;  Dt. 
Uri  Talmor.  Israeli-born  son  of 
founders  of  Kfar  Vitkin;  Yemen- 
born  Rabbanit  Brachcha  Kapahr. 
veteran  provider  for  the  needy; 
Ethiopian  immigrant  lima  Radai 
and  S5-year-old  Hannah  Levin,  who 
in  1956  became  Israel’s  first  elected 
woman  mayor,  serving  in  Rishon 
Lezion. 


4 killed  in  road  accidents 


e.  Four  persons  were  killed  in  two 
^separate  road  accidents  yesterday 
^and  Sunday. 

Two  soldiers  who  bad  been  hitch- 
i -piking  were  struck  and  killed  early 
j^Testerday  evening  while  changing  a 
•Tfiai  tire  on  the  Jerusalera-Tel  Aviv 
;y.  highway  just  west  of  the  Sha’ar 
=*•;  Hagai  uimGfL  Shimon  Fadal,  25,  of 
• Rosh  Ha'avin.  and  Yehuda  Albaz. 
> 31,  0?  Kfar  Sava,  were  working  on 
.die  shoulder  when  a car  veered  off 
, /hi  highway  and  struck  them.  The 
'drive  of  the  car  was  arrested  for 
.questioning. 

; ’.On  Sunday  morning  two  members 


few  DELHI  (AP).  - At  least  35 
passengers  were  electrocuted  when 
■ah  overcrowded  bus  came  in  touch 
_ 7»th  an  overhead  electricity  wire 
I r.^feterday  near  the  northern  Indian 
\ 1:  <4$y  ■ of  Allahabad , Uttar  Pradesh 
p'4tate!  poJ  ice  reported .. 

; %/The  United  News  of  India,  howev- 
f -^Vqupted  eye  witnesses  as  saying  40 
were  killed  instantly  when 
, h^h -voyage  wire  got  entangled 
: old  bicycles  atop  the  inter-city. 

^g^Wfct  police  chief  U.  Bajpai-said 
[v.SSiyyof  the  victims,  including  seven 
^^^eu;:iwere-barned  beyond  fec- 

^:.^^ilahabad is  nearly  60frk.il  imetres 
* Indian  capital, 


of  Kibbutz  Mesilot  were  killed  and 
20  other  persons  injured  in  a scries  of 
accidents  on  the  old  coastal  road 
bypass  at  Hadera.  Because  of  the 
heavy  fog  it  took  ambulances  and 
fire  trucks  several  minutes  to  locate 
the  accidents. 

The  fatal  accident  occurred  when 
the  driver  of  a semi-trailer  from 
Kibbutz  Afikim  realized  too  late  that 
traffic  ahead  of  him  had  halted.  His 
vehicle  overturned  when  he  tried  to 
swerve  and  his  20-ton  load  of  ply- 
wood crashed  onto  a car  from  Kib- 
butz Mesilot.  trapping  three  persons 
inside.  One  passenger,  who  suffered 
severe  injuries,  was  rescued  from  The 
car  before  it  went  up  in  flames.  The 
remaining  occupants,  Avraham 
Arif,  40  and  Hanan  Abdu,  burned  to 
death. 

In  the  other  five  accidents,  two 
persons  were  seriously  hurt.  The  in- 
juries of  the  others  ranged  from 
slight  to  medium. 

In  another  accident,  18  persons 
were  injured  when  a bus  smashed 
into  the  wail  of  a youth  hostel  in 
Arad  vesterday.  The  accident  occur- 
red'when  the  bus.  which  was  car- 
rying elderly  hikers  from  Haifa,  lost 
its  brakes. 

It  took  firemen  nearly  two  hours 
to  rescue  the  driver.  He  was  hospi- 
talized ar  the  Soroka  Hospital  in 
Beersheva  where  his  condition  was 
described  as  moderate. 

Seventeen  passengers  were  tre- 
ated for  slieht  injuries  at  the  local 
Magen  David  Adorn  station  and 
then  sent  to  Soroka  Hospital. 


A paratrooper  lands  in  Ramat  Gan  stadium  yesterday  as  part  of  the  Independence  Day- 
programme.  (Schwartz.  AUmu.  IPPM 


Conspirators  sought  ‘mass  Arab  exodus’ 

Seven  more  Jewish  terror  arrests 


By  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A "mass  exodus  of  Arabs”  from 
the  West  Bank  was  the  central 
motivation  of  the  suspects  in  the 
alleged  Jewish  terror  underground 
network.  The  Jerusalem  Post  has 
learned.  In  April  1982.  they  plotted 
a spectacular  terror  attack  in  East 
Jerusalem  - apparently  against  poli- 
tical iargets  - in  the  hope  it  would 
force  a diplomatic  and  security  crisis 
and  halt  the  final  withdrawal  from 
Sinai. 

investigators,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  the  suspects,  were  to 
travel  to  the  RamaJlah  area  yester- 
day in  order  to  reenact  the  bomb 
attack  which  injured  Ramatlah 
mayor  Karim  Khalaf  four  years  ago, 
according  to  Itim.  The  Jewish  under- 
ground has  been  connected  to  the 
car  bomb  attacks  against  Khalaf  and 
two  other  Arab  mayors. 

Itim  has  also  learned  that  one  of 
the  recently  arrested  suspects  is  an 
army  major  who  has  held  a senior 
position  *n  the  Civil  Administration, 
but  this  could  not  be  confirmed. 

Seven  more  suspects  have  been 
arrested  since  Saturday  night,  bring- 
ing the  number  of  suspects  in  cus- 
tody lo  26.  More  arrests  are  ex- 
pected. as  security  sources  empha- 


sized last  night  that  “the  investiga- 
tion will  go  wherever  it  takes  us."' 

The  sources  denied  emphatically 
that  there  has  been  any  political 
intervention  preventing  the  arrest  or 
questioning  of  anybody  deemed 
necessary  to  interrogate. 

One  of  the  suspects,  who  with  his 
guards  was  allowed  to  attend  Inde- 
pendence Day  celebrations  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Patriarchs  in  Hebron, 
managed  to  hold  a short  conversa- 
tion with  some  of  his  friends  from 
Kiryat  Arba. 

"There's  nothing  to  do.  They 
photographed  and  documented  us 
for  years,"  he  was  overheard  saying. 

Immediately  after  the  attack  on 
the  Islamic  University  of  Hebron  last 
summer  in  which  four  people  were 
killed  and  some  three  dozen  were 
wounded,  security  forces  were  re- 
portedly on  the  trail  of  the  perpetra- 
tors. 

But  the  security  forces  decided  at 
that  time  to  refrain  from  making 
arrests,  believing  a combination  of 
info,  mams  and  othi. ; investigative 
methods  would  lead  them  to  other 
conspirators. 

Investigative  sources  have  said 
that  the  inient  of  ar  least  one  of  the 
network’s  cells  was  to  "frighten  the 
Palestinians  into  a mass  exodus." 


Another  cell  planned  an  attack  in 
East  Jerusalem  in  April  19S2.  hoping 
that  its  spectacular  nature  would 
force  the  government  of  then- 
premier  Menachem  Begin  to  at  least 
postpone  the  final  withdrawal  from 
Sinai. 

"They  wanted  to  stop  the  peace 
process,"  said  one  source.  "They 
would  have  gone  after  something 
political."  said  the  source,  indicating 
that  one  of  the  several  daily  news- 
papers published  in  the  city  could 
have  been  the  target. 

The  sources  also  confirmed  there 
was  a plot  to  attack  Birzeit  Universi- 
ty, but  they  refused  to  specify  when 
that  attack  was  supposed  to  have 
taken  place. 

That  at  least  two  cells  appeared  to 
have  plotted  separately  indicates  to 
the  investigators  that  the  network's 
leadership  was  fragmented.  Inves- 
tigative sources  are  now  playing 
down  reports  of  their  search  for  a 
“brain  behind  the  organization." 
But  they  do  believe  that  some  of 
those  involved  in  the  conspiracy 
played  leadership  roles.  And  they 
are  not  ruling  out  the  possibility  that 
knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  ex- 
tended beyond  the  immediate  mem- 
bership. 

I Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  7) 


Hammer  raps  ultranationalists 


Israel  Prizes  to  Nahal 


and  development  towns 


By  GREER  FAY  CASHMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Education  Minister  Zevulun 
Hammer,  taking  part  yesterday  in 
the  presentation  of  the  Israel  Prizes 
in  Jerusalem,  implicitly  attacked  the 
activities  of  suspected  Jewish  Terror- 
ists. “The  transformation  of 
nationalism  into  an  absolute  value," 
Hammer  said,  "is  idol-worship."  He 
added  that  such  a transformation  is 
alien  to  Jewish  tradition  and  there- 
fore “must  be  sharply  condemned." 

Nationalism  for  its  own  sake  is 
liable  to  make  its  followers  break  the 
commandment  that  "thou  shalt  not 
kill",  and  to  forget  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tion that  all  men  are  created  in  the 
divine  likeness.  Hammer  said. 

Israel  Prizes  in  the  fields  of  agri- 
cultural research,  literature,  history 
of  science  and  theatre,  were  confer- 
red in  the  Jerusalem  Theatre  by 
President  Chaim  Herzog  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir,  Knesset  Speaker  Menahem 
Savidor  and  Hammer,  on  Aron  Bon- 
di, Shlomo  Rabikovirz.  Yemima 
Avidar-Tschemovitz,  Moshe  Yemer 
and  Shmuel  Rudensky.  as  well  as  on 
the  Nahal  (Fighting  Pioneer  Youth) 
and  residents  of  the  country’s  de- 
velopment towns. 

Bondi  has  done  valuable  research 
in  determining  nutrition  values  in 
animal  fodder,  while  Rabikovitz  is 
an  expert  in  soil  analysis  and  has 
classified  the  types  of  soil  across  the 
country. 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Israeli 
children  have  grown  up  on  the  stor- 
ies of  YemimaAvidar-Tschemovitz, 
whose  books  have  become  classics  in 
her  own  life-time.  Her  41st  book  was 
published  this  week. 


Moshe  Yemer,  an  observant  Jew, 
is  a living  bridge  between  religion 
and  science,  and  a teacher,  by  exam- 
ple, of  the  reconciliation  of  conflict- 
ing philosophies. 


Now  acknowledged  as  a pillar  of 
the  Habimah  Theatre,  actor  Shmuel 
Rudensky  had  to  wait  J 7 years  to  be 
accepted  there.  Equally  at  home  on 
both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Yiddish 
stage,  he  has  evoked  laughter  and 
tears  from  audiences  in  Israel  and 
abroad. 


For  35  years  Nahal  has  been  the 
nucleus  of  some  200  outposts  and 
settlements  and  has  strengthened 
and  rehabilitated  more  than  200 
other  settlements.  Nahal  units  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  wars 
of  Israel,  in  securing  the  nation's 
borders  and  in  educational  and  com- 
munity work  in  development  towns. 


Residents  of  the  country's  de- 
velopment towns  were  honoured  as 
the  flag  bearers  of  Zionist  aspira- 
tions. Mostly  immigrants  who  came 
here  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  to  bar- 
ren, underpopulated  regions,  they 
braved  the  unknown  to  a-eate  the 
foundations  for  a new  spiritual, 
cultural  and  social  infrastructure. 


President  Chaim  Herzog  ! right)  congratulates  Israel  Prize  winner  ac- 
tor  Shmuel  Rudenskv  yesterday.  At  Herzog  s right  is  Premier  ^ Itzhak 


tor  Shmuel  Rudensky  yesterday 

Shamir. 


(Scoop  80) 


Shamir: 


underground 
is  only  a 
small  group 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Sha- 
mir said  last  night  that  the  so- 
called  Jewish  underground  is 
really  a small  group  of  suspects. 
In  an  Independence  Day  inter- 
view on  Kol  Yisrael,  the  prime 
minister  said  he  could  not  give 
any  details  about  the  investiga- 
tion beyond  what  has  already 
been  publicized,  and  he  fully 
trusts  the  General  Security  Ser- 
vice and  its  judgment. 


“The  faults  of  individuals  must  not 
be  exploited  in  order  to  stain  a large 
group  of  settlers,  pioneers  and  fight- 
ers - people  who  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  Land  of  Israel."  the 
prime  minister  said. 

He  also  cautioned  the  media  and 
political  groups  against  portraying 
scattered  instances  as  if  they  were  a 
general  phenomenon. 

Peace  Now  reacted  to  Shamir's 
statements  by  charging  him  with 
playing  down  the  dangers  posed  by 
the  Jewish  underground.  In  a com- 
munique, the  group  called  on  the 
government  to  draw  the  correct  con- 
clusions from  recent  revelations  and 
make  sure  that  security  matters  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  proper 
forces. 

In  answer  to  a question  whether 
the  government’s  having  turned  a 
blind  eye  toward  the  protest  actions 
at  Yarait  during  the  settlement's  fin- 
al days  had  contributed  to  the  pre- 
sent situation.  Shamir  answered  tb2t 
the  situation  was  not  allowed  to 
become  violent  and  not  a single*1 
soldier  or  policeman  was  hurt. 

Shamir  added  that  there  have  to 
be  educational  efforts  to  prevent 
further  instances  of  violence  which 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  5) 


Israel's  population 


totals  4,170,000 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
Israel's  population  totalled 

4.170.000  on  Independence  Eve,  a 2 
per  cent  increase  over  Iasi  year, 
according  to  the  Central  Bureau  of 
Statistics. 

The  population  is  made  up  of 

3.452.000  Jews  (83  perceut),552.O0O 
Moslems  (13  per  cent).  97,000 
Christians  (2.3  per  cent}  and  69,000 
Druse  and  others  (1.7  per  cent). 


Jerusalem  to  wait  and  see 


accepts 


cabinet  post  for 
South  Lebanon 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
and  Agencies 

Officials  in  Jerusalem  yester- 
day said  it  was  still  too  early  to 
say  what  effect  the  Lebanese 
appointment  of  Shi’ite  militia 
leader  Nabih  Bern  as  minister  of 
state  for  Southern  Lebanon  and 
reconstruction  would  hate  on 
the  Israeli-controlled  South. 


“Israel  is  in  the  South,  and  w e will 
have  to  see  what  his  approach  will 
be,"  said  the  officials. 

In  Antal-controlled  West  Beirut. 
Bern's  stronghold,  the  Moslem  mili- 
tiamen and  their  allies  fired 
thousands  of  rounds  into  the  air  from 
rifles  and  machineguns  to  celebrate 
their  leader's  decision  to  join  the 
Lebanese  government. 

Observers  in  Jerusalem  cast  doubt 
on  whether  Bern's  influence  or  au- 
thority earned  much  weight  in  the 
South  or.  indeed,  anvwhere  beyond 
the  area  of  West  Beirut  controlled  bv 
his  militiamen.  The  Shi'ite  majority 
in  the  South,  said  the  observers,  are 
not  ready  to  receive  orders  from 
Beni  or  from  Khomeini-supporting 
extremists  based  elsewhere  in  Leba- 
non. The  Shi’ ices  of  Lebanon  have 
many  leaders,  they  said.  Moreover, 
there  are  other  non-Shi'ites  in  the 
South  whose  links  with  Bern  are 
even  more  tenuous. 

Lebanese  President  Amin 
Jemayel  yesterday  appointed  Bern 
to  the  post  after 'the  Shi'ite  leader 
made  his  being  named  responsible 
for  the  South  a condition  of  joining 
the  new  national  unity  government 
in  Beirut.  Bern  held  a news  confer- 
ence at  his  home  and  announced  his 
acceptance  of  the  post. 

The  appointment  came  in  a pres- 
idential decree  following  week-long 
efforts  by  the  president  and  Prime 
Minister  Rashid  Karameh  to  con- 
vince Berri  to  join  the  haIf"-Chri=.tian 


and  half-Moslem  cabinet  designed  to 
steer  Lebanon  out  oi  its  on-going 
civil  war. 

But  shortly  after  K.3rameh 
announced  the  new  appointment, 
fighting  broke  out  anew  along 
Beirut's  five-kilometre  midcity 
'green  line."  and  tank,  rocket  and 
artillery  fire  slammed  into  re.siden- 
tial  areas  close  to  the  front,  police 
said. 

The  fighting  picked  up  in  the  late 
afternoon  after  sniper  bullets  killed  a 
Lebanese  Armey  soldier  in  the 
Christian  eastern  sector.  Police  re- 
ported 13  others  wounded. 

Karameh  emerged  from  a meeting 
with  jemayel  at  the  presidential 
palace  in  Baabda  to  announce  crea- 
tion of  the  new  post,  added  to  Bern's 
original  portfolios  as  minisrer  of  jus- 
tice. electricity  and  w ater  resources. 

The  appointment  also  was  ex- 
pected to  bring  another  hold-out  - 
Druse  opposition  leader  Walid 
Jumblatt  - into  the  cabinet. 

Jumblatt  had  declared  he  would 


(Continued  on  Page  2.  Col.  St 


Gunboats  under  fire 
off  Lebanese  coast 


TRIPOLI  (Reuter).  - Gunboats 
approached  ihe  north  Lebanese 
coast  yesterday  and  drew  fire  from 
Syrian  artillery’  units  based  along  the 
shore  and  in  the  nearby  hills,  eyewit- 
nesses said. 

They  said  three  boats,  believed  to 
be  Israeli,  came  in  towards  the  shore 
close  to  the  spot,  about  35 
kilometres  north  of  Beirut,  where 
Syrian  troops  captured  three  Israeli 
officials  on  May  1. 

The  boats  withdrew  after  Syrian 
gunners  along  a one-km  stretch  of 
coastline  sent  salvoes  of  shells 
crashing  into  the  sea,  eyewitnesses 
said. 


Arafat  gets  Chinese  pledge 

PLO 


PEKING.  - Palestinian  leader  Yas- 
ser Arafat  has  secured  Chinese  com- 
mitment ro  supply  more  weapons  to 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion as  well  as  continued  political 
backing.  Western  sources  here  said 
yesterday. 

But  Arafat,  at  a press  conference 
prior  to  his  departure  for  North 
Korea,  declined  to  discuss  the  issue 
of  weapons. 

Arafat  yesterday  met  with  China's 
top  leader,  Deng  Xiaoping,  who  rold 
the  PLO  chief  that  "you  have  gone 
through  an  arduous  struggle  and  we 
recognize  your  very  important 
task...  justice  is  on  your  side.” 

Arafat  arrived  here  on  Saturday, 
on  his  fourth  visit  to  China,  and  has 
bad  talks  with  Prime  Minister  Zhao 
Ziyang  and  President  Li  Xianniao. 
On  Sunday  he  inspected  Chinese 
weaponry,  clambering  to  a tank  after 


watching  an  armoured  division  on 
training  exercises. 

Li  was  quoted  by  the  official  New 
China  News  Agency  as  telling  Arafat 
that  China  fully  supported  a propos- 
al by  the  PLO  and  Jordan  for  the 
convening  of  an  international  con- 
ference to  discuss  and  help  settle  the 
Palestinian  question. 

Ahmed  Mussa.  a second  secretary 
at  the  PLO's  Peking  mission,  said  on 
Saturday  that  China  now  supplies 
more  arms  to  the  PLO  than  the 
Soviet  Union,  including  artillery  and 
small  arms. 

He  said  the  PLO  leader  wants 
more  supplies  from  the  Chinese,  but 
would  not  elaborate. 

Arafat  received  a 19-gun  salute, 
normally  reserved  for  heads  of  gov- 
ernment. and  a red  carpet  welcome 
outside  central  Peking’s  Great  Hall 
of  the  People. 


Sharon  campaigning 
hard  for  No.  2 position 


By  SARAH  HONIG 
Post  Political  Reporter 
TEL  A VTV.  - Minisrer  without  port- 
folio Ariel  Sharon  is  making  nsar- 
frantic  last-minute  efforts  10  secure 
the  number  two  slot  on  the  Herut 
slate  of  Knesset  candidates,  follow- 
ing last  Thursday's  upset  vote  in 
which  he  placed  ninth. 


The  Herut  Central  Committee 
meets  again  tomorrow  and  by  secret 
ballot  will  rank  the  35  candidates 
chosen  last  week  to  head  the  party 
list.  In  the  I9S1  election  only  25  of 
the  first  35  candidates  got  into  the 
Knesset  because  the  Herut  list  is 
merged  with  that  of  the  liberals. 
La 'am  and  various  independent 
candidates  to  form  the  Likud  slate. 


Sharon  has  reportedly  redoubled 
his  campaigntfforts,  which  from  the 
start  have  been  more  intensive  than 
those  of  any  other  candidate  in  the. 
party  race.  His  supporters  are  con- 
tacting nearly  all  of  the  1 ,000  central 
committee  members  and  he  is  mak- 
ing a personal  pitch  as  well. 

The  efforts  of  the  Shamir  and 
Levy  camps  are  negligible,  but  indj- 
V’dual  candidates  are  lobbying  for 


themselves  in  this  final  and  crucial 
round. 

The  Levy  and  Shamir  camps  were 
surprised  at  their  own  successes  iast 
week,  and  even  more  so  at  the  blow- 
dealt  Sharon.  Sources  in  both  camps 
predicted  a high  place  on  the  list  for 
Sharon,  particularly  in  view  of  his 
energetic  electioneering. 

Last  week's  vote  was  viewed  as  a 
popularity  gauge.  The  rebuff  Sharon 
received  was  explained  in  pan  as  a 
backlash  for  his  success  a month  ago. 
when  be  did  better  than  expected  in 
his  bid  for  the  party  leadership.  At 
that  time  he  benefited  from  the  low' 
turn-out.  In  the  last  vote,  however, 
the  attendance  was  greater. 

Deputy  Premier  David  Levy 
tomorrow  will  seek  to  be  placed  after 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  on 
the  list.  Both  Shamir  and  Levy  will 
try  ro  ensure  rhat  Levy  is  followed  by 
Defence  Minister  Moshe  .Arens  to 
prevent  a future  Sharon  claim  to  the 
defence  portfolio.  They  will  also 
attempt  to  rank  Finance  Minister 
Yigal  Cohen-Orgad  fourth.  He 
finished  seventh  iast  week,  but  Sha- 
mir would  like  him  in  the  leadership 
quartet. 
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THE  WEATHER 


Forecast:  Partly  cloudy  with  a fall  in  irmpcra- 


turn. 
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IBM  (Israel)  head 
David  Cohen,  57 

TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  - David  Cohen, 
general'  rrianageT'6FTBM',f  Israel), 
( died  unexpectedly  at  his  home  here 

..  a.j .. 

Cohen  joined  IBM  in  1963  and  in 
1967  was  appointed  to  the  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
received  the  IBM  (Europe)  Out- 
standing Achievement  Award  in 
1983  and  in  the  same  year  was 
elected  president  of  the  U.S. -Israel 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  served 
in  the  pre-state  Haganah. 

Cohen  was  married  with  two  chil- 
dren. 


Leader  of  Modgich 
hassidim  dies  at  79 

TEL  AVIV.  - Rabbi  Shmuel 
Eli  yah  u Taub.  head  of  the  hassidic 
house  of  Modgich.  died  here  on 
Sunday  and  was  buried  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  in  Jerusalem.  Taub. 
who  was  a member  of  the  Council  of 
. Tora  Sages,  was  79. 

He  was  known  as  a composer  of 
hassidic  melodies.  He  founded  a 
yeshiva  in  Bnei  Brak.  After  the 
funeral  attended  by  thousands  of 
mourners,  bis  son.  Rabbi  Israel  Dan 
Taub.  was  crowned  head  of  the 
Modgich  hassidim. 
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Independence  Day  gripes  of  a bagel  salesman 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  heavy-set,  middle-aged  man 
was  standing  behind  an  oil  cloth- 
covered  table  at  one  of  the  entrances 
to  the  Ramat  Gan  stadium.  The 
table  was  covered  with  bagels,  pittot 
and  humus  and  soft  drinks  which  he 
was  selling,  and  the  fat  wad  of  500 
and  100  shekel  bills  in  his  palm 
suggested  he  had  hit  the  jackpot. 

But  Avraham  Cohen  was  not  hap- 
py. “I  would  give  up  my  TV  and 
video  sets  if  l could  only  live  like  a 
human  being  and  not  work  on  the 
holidays  just  to  beef  up  my  salary." 
he  told  Thi'Jerusulem  Posi. 

The  goods  weren't  his.  he  said.  He 
was  merely  a “contractor"  making 
only  a small  profit. 

Israel's  36th  anniversary  found 
Iraqi-born  Cohen  concerned  mainly 
with  the  war  in  Lebanon  and  the 
economic  situation. 

The  situation  in  Lebanon  is  on  his 
mind  the  most.  Cohen  said.  His 
family  has  already  suffered  in 
Israel’s  wars,  he  added.  He  said  his 
own  hearing  was  impaired  during  the 


1 956  Sinai  campaign  so  he  was  trans-  . 
ferred  to  the  Civil  Defence. 

His  brother-in-law  was  killed  in' 
Nablus  in  the  Six  Day  War  and  his 
cousin's  husband  was  killed  near  the 
Suez  Canal. 

The  war  in  Lebanon  is  not  only  a 
military  disaster.  Cohen  said.  "It 
ruined  us  economically." 

"Every  day  your  wages  go  up-  but 
when  you  go  out  to  buy  you  see  they 
are  worth  nothing.. .we  get  more 
pieces  of  paper,  that's  all." 

Cohen,  whose  main  job  is  in  the 
Tel  Aviv  municipality’s  sanitation 
department,  said  his  salary  lasts  him 
only  two  weeks  a month. 

He  said  his  daughter,  who  is  iu  the 
army,  is  about  to  get  married.  "You 
want  to  rent  a wedding  hall  and  a 
band  3nd  they  talk  to  you  in  dollars - 
as  though  we  earn  dollars." 

"Take  national  insurance."  he 
continued.  "They  stop  paying  for  a 
child  once  he  enters  the  army.  But  if 
you  don't  give  your  daughter  money 
she  will  hitch  rides." 

Cohen  and  I sat  talking  on  juice 
cartons  as  he  recalled  his  life  in  Iraq 
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Signals  show  that  Hammer 
may  run  with  Matzad  list 


By  ARYEH  RUBINSTEIN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Rabbi  Haim  Druckman's  Matzad 
Party  has  received  signals  during  the 
past  few  days  that  Education  Minis- 
ter Zevuiun  Hammer  is  prepared  to 
dump  Interior  Minister  Yosef  Burg 
and  run  on  a joint  list  with  Matzad. 

Such  a list,  with  Druckman  in  first 
place  and  Hammer  second,  might 
even  succeed  in  using  the  National 
Religious  Party  name. 

A tentative  working  list  has  Pofes- 
sor  Avner  Sciaky  in  third  place:  a 
Matzad  Sephardi  (Rabbi  Yitzhak 
Levy  or  Aharon  Cohen)  in  fourth: 
Hanan  or  Porat  fifth:  Yehuda  Ben- 


Meir  sixth  and  Yosef  Shapira 
seventh. 

One  point  of  contention  is  Ham- 
mer’s effort  to  have  Ben-Meir  adv- 
anced on  the  list. 

Burg  and  Rafael  Ben-Natan  of  the 
NRP's  Lamifhe  faction  are  also  loath 
to  accept  as  final  the  decision  last 
Thursday  of  the  Matzad  council  to 
run  a separate  list,  particularly  be- 
cause Burg  and  Ben-Natan  are 
aware  of  the  Hammer-Matzad  talks. 

Hanan  Porat  has  definitely  de- 
cided to  run  with  Matzad  and  is  not 
making  an  issue  of  his  place  on  the 
list. 


Labour  leads  Likud  55  to  40,  poll  finds 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
With  the  Knesset  elections  11 
weeks  away,  the  Labour  Party  has 
increased  its  lead  over  the  Likud 
according  to  a poll  published  on 
Sunday. 

If  elections  were  held  today. 
Labour  would  win  55  Knesset  seats 
and  the  Likud  40.  the  poll  in  the  daily 
Yediol  Aharonoi  said. 


The  poll,  conducted  bv  the  Dahaf 
agency,  surveyed  1.244  voters.  In  a 
survey  a month  ago.  Labour  was 
given  52  seats  and  Likud  41. 

Parties  to  the  left  of  Labour  would 
get  five  seats,  while  centrist  parties 
would  get  six,  the  latest  poll  found. 

The  poll  indicated  that  Labour 
could  easily  win  a Knesset  majority 
without  the  aid  of  the  religious  par- 
ties. 


Palestinians  urged  to  return  to  West  Bank 

KUWAIT*  k APfc  - The  • Palestine  yesterday  that  this  was  necessary  to 
Liberation  Organization  has  called  "undercut  the  arbitrary  plans  of  the 


on  Palestinian  residents  in  the  Gulf  (Israeli)  occupation  forces  to  empty 
region  who  hold  travel  permits  from  the  two  regions  of  their  legitimate 


the  Israeli  authorities  to  return  to  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  before  the  end 
of  July  and  remain  there. 

Salim  Zaanoun,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  PLO’s  main  terrorist 
organization  Fatah  in  the  Gulf,  said 


inhabitants." 

Israel  has  reportedly  made  it 
kndwn  that  it  will  discontinue  as  of 
July  30  issuing  travel  permits  to 
Palestinians  abroad  to  visit  their  kin 
in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 


which  he  left  in  1950  at  age  17.  It 
hadn’t  been  bad.  There,  he  said 
somewhat  wistfully.  ’*we  lived  next 
to  Arabs  and  the"  establishment  of 
Israel  did  not  change  their  attitude 
towards  us.  Maybe  in  their  hearts 
something  changed  - as  it  did  in  mine 
- but  they  didn’t  show  it. 

“We  left  via  Iran  - we  had  Iranian 
citizenship  - and  they  came  to  say 
good-bye . “ he  recalled. 

“Surely  your  standard  of  living  has 
improved  in  Israel,"  I suggested. 

Cohen  dismissed  that.  He  said  he 
had' recently  seen  Iraqi  movies. 
“You  see  the  clothes,  the  homes  - 
there  the  standard  of  living  im- 
proved too.  Where  didn’t  it  im- 
prove?" he  asked. 

Despite  all  the  gripes  and  fond 
memories  of  Iraq,  Cohen  said  he 
regarded  Independence  Day  as  the 
“best  holiday  - certainly  as  impor- 
tant as  Pessah.  “Pessah  was  an  inde- 
pendence we  did  not  experience, 
and  this  is  one  we  did.”  he  said. 

Just  then,  a boy  came  up  and 
asked  for  humus  in  a pitta,  and 
Coben  went  back  to  work. 


Young  Israeli  violinists 
in  successful  UK  debut 

ByHYAM  CORNEY 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 

LONDON.  - Two  young  Israeli 
violin  prodigies,  Roy  Shiloah  and 
Shira  Ravin,  made  outstanding  Brit- 
ish debuts  at  the  Royal  Festival  Hall 
yesterday  in  an  Independence  Day 
concert. 

For  Shiloah,  13,  it  was  especially 
unnerving  for  after  playing  just  a 
couple  of  bars  of  the  Bach  Concerto 
in  D Minor  for  Two  Strings  with 
Ravin  one  of  his  strings  snapped. 
With  great  presence  of  mind,  he 
turned  round  and  borrowed  a violin 
from  one  of  the  members  of  the 
orchestra  and  continued  playing. 

Both  received  a tremendous  ova- 
tion. as  did  the  other  Israeli  stars, 
Nomi  Shemer,  Ofra  Haza  and  the 
Rimonim  singers,  who  took  part  in 
the  second  half  of  the  programme. 

The  programme  was  arranged  by 
Lilian  Hochhauser  and  Israeli 
ambassador  Yehuda  Avner  addres- 
sed the  2,000  strong  audience. 


Israeli  flag  flies 
atop  Swiss  castle 

LUCERNE.  Switzerland.  - The 
Israeli  flag  flew  from  the  flagpole  of 
an  ancient  castle  here  during  Israel 
Independence  Day  yesterday. 

The  castle,  which  is  also  a hotel, 
was  tbe  scene  of  a surprise  party 
given  for  a group  of  Israeli  journal-  . 
ists  by  the  Swiss  Ministry  of  Tourism 
and  Swissair. 

Israel  ranks  eighth  among. the  na- 
tions of  the  world  in  the  number  of 
its  tourists  who  visit Switzerland 
' annually. 


PHYSICS.  - A symposium  on  phy- 
sics and  one-dimensional  systems 
will  be  held  tomorrow  at  Bar-Hau 
University.  Guest  speaker  will  be 
Prof.  A.J.  Heeger  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Santa  Barbara. 


‘Soviet  arms— from  Rumania  to  Israel  to  UJS/ 


By  WOLF  BLITZER 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
WASHINGTON.  - Israel  is  reported  to  have  obtained 
advanced  Soviet-made  military  equipment  from  Ruma- 
nia and  then  passed  it  along  to  the  U.S.  for  testing. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  reporting  this,  quoted  an 
unnamed  "Capitol  Hill  source  who  follows  such  matters 
for  a member  of  the  I U.S.)  House  Armed  Services 
Committee." 

The  newspaper  said  “Israeli  agents"  were  “widely 
believed  in  intelligence  circles”  to  have  acquired  Soviet- 
made  armoured  personnel  carriers,  designated  MTLB's. 
“through  their  sources  in  Rumania.” 

"This  'Rumanian  connection’  has  apparently  brought 
other  Soviet  weaponry  to  the  Mossad  agents,  who 
capitalized  on  their  rapport  with  that  Soviet-bloc  coun- 
try's Jewish  community  and  Rumania's  lack  of  hard  cash 
to  make  the  acquisitions."  the  newspaper  continued. 

"More  recentlv."  it  said,  "aeents  of  Mossad.  the 


Israeli  intelligence  force,  carried  captured  Soviet  ZSU- 
23  anti-aircraft  guns  to  Texas  for  testing  by  American 
Defence  companies." 

The  Tribune  article  focused  on  how  the  U.S.  has 
obtained  sensitive  Soviet  military  equipment  over  the 
years.  “Much  of  this  equipment  comes  from  the  Israelis 
who  captured  it  in  Middle  East  combat  in  1967.  1973  and 
1982."  i:  said. 

The  U.S.  has  also  obtained  Soviet-made  arms  from 
Egypt  and  China,  including  MiG-21  and  MiG-23  fight- 
ers. according  to  the  account.  The  late  Egyptian  presi- 
dent Anwar  Sadat,  it  said,  had  personally  authorized  the 
transfer  of  the  aircraft  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy. 

“At  least  one  of  these  MiGs  was  disassembled,  placed 
in  crates  and  shipped  to  the  U.S.  in  the  holds  of  cargo  jets 
from  a landing  field  in  the  Egyptian  desert."  the  un- 
named “Capitol  Hill”  source  was  quoted  as  having  said. 


New  York  Stock  Exchange 


Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Koilek  greets  Greek  Orthodox  clerk  yester- 
day at  an  Independence  Day  reception  given  by  the  mayor  and  Mrs.' 
Koliek  at  the  Citadel.  ‘ (VeraEtrion) 


SHAMIR 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
could  affect  the  nation's  existence. 

Shamir  also  said  Israel’s  treatment 
of  captured  terrorists  is  a matter  of 
law;,  not  of  changing  policy.  He  de- 
fended the  decision  to  dose  the 
newspaper  Hadashot  (News)  for 
printing  reports  on  the  dedsion  to 
investigate  the  two  terrorists’ 
deaths. 


TEL  AVIV.  - Israel  Defence  Forces 
Chief  of  Staff  Rav-AIuf  Moshe  Levy 
spoke  out  against  the  Jewish  under- 
ground in  a ’television  interview  on 
Independence  Day  Eve. 

He  said  he  viewed  the  underground 
in  a grave  light,  and  was  particularly 
upset  by  the  use  of  IDF  weapons  for 
the  wrong  purposes. 

Tbe  fact  that  the  underground 
included  IDF  reserve  officers  didn't 
make  any  difference,  said  Levy, 
since  all  Israelis  were  army  mem- 
bers. 

The  IDF  and  other  security  forces 


make  great  efforts  to  fight  terrorism, 
he  went  on.  This  underground 
movement  diverted  these  efforts  and 
energies  from  their  important 
targets. 

Speaking  about  aggressive 
announcements  . coming  out  of 
Damascus.  Levy  said:  “We  hear 
aggressive  behaviour  in  their  state- 
ments but  in  the  field,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  them.  On  a practical 
level  there  is  no  sign  or  indication 
that  any  change  is  about  to  occur  in 
Syrian  activities." 

' - Turning  to  Lebanon,  Levy  said 
there  have  been  and  will  be  changes 
in  IDF  deployment.  These  are  con- 
cerned with  establishing  the  deploy- 
ment that  most  effectively  serves 
Israel's  needs,  be  said.  “Assess- 
ments of  die  situation  today  allow 
for  such  changes  (of  deployment) 
which  require.. . political  approval,” 
.he  said.  Levy  said  that  at  the  mo- 
ment the  IDF  is  not  thinking  in  terms 
of  withdrawing  from,  urban  oentres, 
such  as  Sidon.  - 


Shamir:  Israel  will  fight, 
but  always  seeks  peace 


Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir, 
said  at  the  Remembrance  Day  cere- 
mony Sunday  at  the  military  cemet- 
ery on  Mount  Herzl  in  Jerusalem 
that  Israel  has  always  sought  peace 
and  does  not  want  to  live  by  the 
sword. 

“We  have  always  chosen  life,  even 
when  we  bad  to  fight  with  arms,  and 
we  will  continue. to- da  sOv*’- Shamir  ... 
declared.  He  added  that  :thfe  readi- 
ness lo  fight  for  our.  freedom  is, 
t interwoven  with  ocnas  pi  ration  a&d.i: 
longing  for  peace. 

President  Chaim  Herzog  attended 
tbe  ceremony. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery. 
Gad  Golan,  of  Mosbav  Yesha  in  the 
Negev,  handed  out  a truck-load  of 
flowers  to  bereaved  families.  This 
was  the  second  consecutive  Re- 
membrance Day  that  Golan  has  dis- 
tributed at  the  cemetery  Bowers  col- 
lected from  farmers  near  his 

BEKRI 

(Continued  from  Pm*  One) 

accept  his  appointment  as  minister* 
of  public  works,  transport  and  tour- 
ism only  when  the  demands  of  his 
ally.  Bern,  had  been  met. 

The  Druse  militia  of  the  35-year- 
old  Jumblatt  has  been  allied  with 
Bern’s  Amal  in  the  civil  war  against 
Christian  forces  supported  by  units 
of  the  Lebanese  Army. 

Karameh  said  the  additional  pow- 
ers given  to  Bern  would  be  defined 
in  the  next  session  of  the  cabinet.  He 
would  not  say  when  this  would  be, 
but  Beirut  radio  stations  suggested 
the  meeting  would  take  place  tomor- 
row. 


moshav. 

• Speaking  at  a ceremony  at  the 
military  cemetery  in  Haifa,  Defence 
Minister  Moshe  Arens  said  "this  is  a 
difficult  time,  of  pain.”  Tbe  feeling  of 
mourning  is  shared  by  us  all be  told 
the  mourners. 

“Remembrance  Day  is  also  a day 
ofpride.  fulfillment  arid  victory,”  be 
continued.-- “We- -sometimes  regard 
our  achievements  lightly.  If  es  worth-- 
whpe.  recalling  how  the  nation  has 
“kttiitetfa  Social’ fabric  uniting  Jews, 
Druse,  Moslems  and  Christians  and 
has  laid  the  foundations  for  industry 
and  agriculture.’’ 

Deputy  Prime  Minister  David 
Levy,  speaking  at  a ceremony  in 
Kiryat  Shmona.  said  that  “even 
though  we  despise  war,  we  must 
nurture  our  military  strength  and 
love  the  army  because  it  is  the 
guarantor  of  our  security  and  exist- 
ence.” 

A remembrance  ceremony  for  fal- 
len Druse  was  held  at  the  military 
section  of  the  Usfxya  cemetery.  For- 
mer finance  minister  Yoram  Aridor 
said  that  “when  Druse  and  Jewish 
blood  are  spilled  together  in  Israel’s 
wars,  nothing  can  ever  come  her 
(ween  the  two  peoples."  (Itim) 


TERROR  ’■ 

(Coatiimed  from  Page  One)  . 

The  investigators  are  concentrat- 
ing on  the  group  and  its  activities, 
but  the  investigation  has  created 
leads  - at  least  concerning  weapons 
supplies  - that  lead  to  the  IDF. 
whether  in  the  context  of  the  region- 
al defence  framework  instituted;  in 
the  territories  by  former  chief-of- 
staff  Rafael  Eitan.  or  IDF  bSfies 
themselves.  ■-  > 

Gush  Emuirim  settlement  leaded 
Rabbi  Moshe  Levin  ger  yesterday' 
blamed  the  “shortcomings  of  -the 
, government”  for  the  existence  of- the 
underground.  Speaking  at  Inde- 
pendence Day  celebrations  at  Kiryat 
Arba,  Levinger  wid  it  was  “bad 
policy"  that  led -to  the  present  rda- 
tions.  between  Jews  and  Arabs  in  the 
territories.  . _ 

- On  the.  other  hand.  Labour  SfK 
Ybssi  Sand:  said  last  -night -that^as 
long  as  Gush  Emunxm  does  not  «Jh- 
deirin  the  underground  pHre- 
nomenon  .Israel  wifi  encounter  stich 
things  in  the  future.  ’ 


Settlers  reject  ^ 
Herzog  remarks 

Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
HEBRON.  — The  Council  of  Jewish 
settlements  in  Judea,  Samaria  and 
the  Gaza  Strip  condemned  President 
Chaim  Herzog  yesterday  for  re- 
marks suggesting  some  of  them  were 
traitors  mid  blamed,  the  government 
for  increasing  hatred  between  Jews 
- -and  Arabs  in  the  territories. 

Referring  to  growing  evidence  of  a 
Jewish  terrorist  network  in  the  West - 
Bank,  Herzog  lashed  out  in  an 
address  inaugurating  Independence 
Day.  “The  events  that  were  disco- 
vered recently  were  the  fruit  of  mad 
minds.  Unbalanced  men  would  have 
brought  disaster  on  the  people ‘ol 
Israel,  the  state  and  the  Zionist  en- 
terprise. Treasonous  acts  like  these 
endanger  the  independence  that  jve 
celebrate  today;”  Herzog  said.  - ; 

The  council  issued  a statement 
saying  that  Herzog’s  remarks  were 
“a  pointed  judgement  against  men 
who  have  not  been  charged,  made 
on  Independence  Day  which  sym- 
bolizes the  unity  of  the  people  above 
its  ideological  camps." 


SUNSHINE  -:; 

(Cmtfaued  (ram  Page  One)  , . 

national  park  reported  a record 
crowd  of  200,000  visitors  during  trie 
day,  thousands  visited  the  DruSe 
villages  on  Mount  Carmel,  othe: 


■ ■>  IT-1  •! . • : v.'Jl  V.f.  PJ  M I fj  v+ 


smoke  from  thousands  of  barbeques 
covered  the  mountain. 

One  of  the  main  attractions  vras 
the, navy  base m. the  port  which, was 
crowded  by  tens  of  -thousands  of 
visitors  throughput 
navy  put  craft  and  weapons  on  dis- 
play and  the  public  was  allowed.on 
board  most  of  the  ships.  An  unex- 
pected bonus  was  the  glimpse  of  the 
Navy’s  newest  and  still  secret  hydro- 
foil missile  boat,  the  Shimrit.  which 
was  docked  on  the  slipway.  The 
Shimrit,  built  in  the  U.S.,  is  one  of 
two  of  her  class  in  the  Navy  serwt 
The  other  one  was  built  by  Israjf 
■ Shipyards.  . 

In  IDF  bases,  stadiums  and  city 
centres  aU  over  tire  country  .trie 
crowds  came  to  celebrate,  both 
yesterday  and  on  Sunday  night. 
Police  reported  very  little  trouble. . 

(Compiled  from  reports  by  Joshua 
BiUiant,  Roy  ,/sacowitz,  Yaadek' 
Friedler  and  Itim.) 

« * .• 
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Mazel  Tov 
to 

TIFFANY  JILL  AVIVA  WOOLF 

and  to  her  parents.  Bob  and  Anne  Joy  Woolf, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 
on  the  occasion  of  her  13th  birthday,  May  7,  1984 
and  her  Bat  Mitzva  on  Saturday.  May  12.  1984. 
Tiffany  was  a birthday  gift  from  Heaven  to  her  paternal 
grandmother,  the  late  Anna  R-  Woolf  of  Boston,  prominent 
realtor  and  philanthropist. 

■ From  "all  in  the  family'’  and  the  Langer-Wooif 
Family  Mitzva  Foundation,  1 Mapu  St,  Jerusalem 
add  Hui],  Massachusetts 


IBM  House  mourns  and  is  shocked  by 
the  sudden  death  of 

DAVID  COHEN 

general  manager  of  IBM  Israel 
and  president  of  the  U.S.-lsrael  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Our  heart-felt  condolences  to  Zivia.  Ayal  and 
Tamar  in  their  profound  grief. 

The  coffin  will  be  placed  in  the  square  at 
IBM  House  on  Sderot  Shaut  Hamelekh. 
at  the  corner  of  Rehov  Weizman, 

Tel  Aviv,  tomorrow  Wednesday 
‘rtttpn  ‘Tniot  9 May  1984  at  1 p.m. 

The  funeral  will  leave  for  the  Kiryat  Shaul  cemetery  at  2 p.m. 

Buses  for  use  by  the  mourners 
will  depart  from  the  IBM  House  in  Tel  Aviv. 


The  Israel- Am  erica  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  is  deeply  grieved  at  the  untimely  passing 
• of  its  president 


DAVID  COHEN 


and  expresses  heartfelt  condolences  to  the  family. 


The  Executive  Committee,. 
The  Board  of  Directors  and 
Chamber  Members 


, KEREN  KAYEMETH  LEISRAEL  - . 

. . JEWISH  NATIONAL  FUND 
- Dedication  Ceremony  of  . the  Grove 
•’  in  memory  of  ’ 

FREDDIE  BOLLE 

Amsterdam.  Holland  " 

will  take  place  in  the  Forest  of  Kfar  Zecharia 
oh  Monday,  May  14,.  1984.  . 

Meeting  Place  at  the  "MifgasbShrmshon-  petrol  station 
. r -r  at  10.30  a.m:  :_■*  ' 

V A bus  Witt-  leave  from  .the  JNF  Head  office. 

For  further,  information  please  call,  Tel.  02-228250 


- THe ninth  annual  joint  memorial  service  for the  brothers  ■ 

Major  ADAM  and 
Major  GIDEON  WE1LER 

will  be  held  this  afternoon.  Tuesday,  May  8.  -1984.  at  4.00  p.cn.  at 
the  Military  .Cemetery,  Mt.  Hwzi.  Jerusalem.  ■ 

We  witt  meat  at  3.4F  p.m.  atthe  enhance  to,  the  cemetery. 

. The  Family 


Israeli  gets  perfect  score  to  win  World  Bible  Quiz 
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week’s  Diaspora  finals  in  Ahhkelon. 


" here  he  scored  KKt  points. 

t fificlals  of  the  Jewish  Agency's 
Department  u!  Education  and  Cul- 
ture in  the  Diaspora,  one  of  the  main 
orgiimzing  bodies  of  the  quiz,  tipped 
Nviciskv  to  give  u ic peal  perform- 
ance of  hi>  Ailixelon  >ucce>s , 

He  came  close,  attaining  the 
second  highest  score  ol  yo  points.  It 
uas  his  second  attempt  to  win  the 
quiz.  He  was  a contestant  two  sears 
ago  when  he  finished  ninth. 

This  time  he  applied  himself  more 
seriously.  although  not  to  the  extent 
of  sacrificing  other  interests.  "Basi- 
cally.-1 he  told  The  Jerusalem  Post. 
"there’s  a lot  of  time  that  21  person 
wastes.  You  learn  to  eliminate  that 
waste  some  rime  in  your  life,  and  this 
has  speeded  up  the  process." 


Nnvetsky  will  not  be  able  to  make 
another  attempt  for  the  crown  of 
biblical  knowledge.  Rules  do  not 
allow-  him  to  compete  more  than 
twice.  Now  he  is  concentrating  on 
Talmud  and  mathematics  which  is 
his  alternate  great  love.  He  has 
already  won  several  quiz  contests  in 
mathematics  in  the  U.S.  and  is  hop- 
ing for  a Talmud  quiz  alone  the  same 
•lines  as  the  Bible  Ouiz. 

The  youngest  contestant  in  the 
quiz.  Yacl  Emergyi.  13.  of  Spain,  did 
not  make  it  to  (he  finals.  She  attends 
a co-ed ucational  Jewish  Day  School 
in  Barcelona.  The  school  was  estab- 
lished 10  years  ago  and  has  12U 
pupils.  Classes  arc  to  the  eighth 
grade.  Emergyi  was  at  a disadvan- 
tage because  her  school  does  not  put 


Lewis:  Every  year  better 
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By  GREERjFAY  CASHMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
“Every  year  we’re  here  U more 
rewarding  than  the  one  before." 
U.S.  Ambassador  Samuel  Lewis, 
dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps  here, 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post  yesterday, 
at  the  traditional  Independence  Day- 
reception  for  diplomats  hosted  by 
President  and  Mrs.  Chaim  Herzog. 

Lewis,  celebrating  his  seventh 
anniversary  in  Israel,  said  this  was 
the  most  beautiful  Independence 
Day  he  could  remember,  "The  spirit 
is  good  and  optimistic,"  he  said. 

Asked  how  much  longer  his  post- 
ing would  be  extended.  Lewis  was 


non-commitul.  but  promised  "we  ll 
be  here  a while  longer.  We’ll  stay  as 
long  as  we  can." 

Two  of  the  most  frequent  topics 
aired  fn-  the  hundreds  of  guests  21  the 
informal  garden  reception  were  the 
future  of  Israel’s  relations  with 
Egypt  and  the  extent  of  Jewish  reror- 
ism. 

Lack  of  adequate  parking  facilities 
within  comfortable  walking  distance 
of  the  presidenrial  residence  promp- 
ted many  guests  to  test  their  di- 
plomatic immunity  by  double  park- 
ing on  Rehov  Hanasi  and  blocking 
traffic. 


‘U.S.  helped  Israel  destroy  Syrian  jets  in  1982* 


indep.?r:.j^nc‘fch:V.  - Binyamin  Moskovitch  { left  j,  winner  of  the  World  Jewish  Youth  Bible 
2V-"  Hi-rVio  saij1'  - reives  prizes  yesterday  in  Jerusalem  from  Prime  Minister 
•i!  issc-.-;  Yitzhak  Shamir.  Centre  is  Jewish  Agencv  Chairman  Arve  Duizin. 

icrzi-iis  r.-irijri-c  IRjhymmi  hraclil 
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LONDON  fAP).  - During  Israel’s 
1982  invasion  of  Lebanon,  a U.S. 
airforce  Awacs  radar  plane  helped 
direct  the  air  battle  which  destroyed 
an  estimated  108  Syrian  aircraft.  The 
Observer  reported  on  Sunday. 

The  weekly,  quoting  an  unidenti- 
fied "senior  American  military 
source.”  said  in  a Cairo-dated  report 
that  the  plane  - a flying  radar  station 
- patrolled  over  the  Mediterranean. 


about  240km.  from  the  Lebanese 
coast. 

It  tracked  all  aircraft  taking  off 
from  Syrian  bases  and  transmitted 
the  information  to  Israeli  ground 
control  so  that  Israeli  fighters  could 
intercept  the  Syrian  planes,  the  re- 
port said. 

Israel  claimed  that  it  lost  no  air- 
craft while  destroying  the  Syrian 
planes  in  three  days.  June  7 to  9. 


Arab  official  in  Haifa  satisfied  to  be  an  Israeli 


Bv  YA'ACOV  FKIEDLER 


.&^iiAlFA.  - For  the  firs!  lime  this  Independence 
c^rSuv,  Salim  Joubran.  ihe  b4-vear-o Id  Labour 
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..  s . -'^'Council  official  on  Arab  affairs.  di-J  not  citend  ihe 
T' ' 1 ce lebra tio ns  in  this  city . 

gathered  his  family  and  friends,  packed 
:•  ^ shesh-besh  (backgammon)  board  and  a 

.r  j :po  [^;4^:bdti|e  of  iirak,  which  was  made  in  the  distillery  of 
Cj.-r.iel'  Bamallah  cousin,  and  joined  thousands  of 

•:r  J ynsSpibpr  Israelis  for  it  picnic  in  the  woods, 
j-, -m;! ^ '4- :.*.-BuL  unlike  many  .other  Israelis.  Joubran.  a 
i.  ^mative  of  Caesarea  who  hits  been  living  in  Hailu 
/ .since  1940,  is  not  disappointed  at  the  way  the  stare 
.._-^as.*u.rned  out.  Naturally,  he.  is  concerned  most. 
: ::  -iwliiz  ;.^:^rith  the  point  *>f  view  of  the  Arab*,  of  Israel,  and 
:r.  .-i  ji,  •jf  optimist ici\  believes  "time  will  achicie.what  com- 

•::'r  Jsi  i>  -feoniitnsetloesli't."  - ■ ■ - ■■ 

e.ipvn  ya*  Already,  despite  some  recent  polarization  on 

■...-  -.ill-.Kd*  Doth. sides,  he  believes  that  the  Arjhs  of  Israel 

Alia;-  - - -consider  themsehes  Israeli  and  "very  lew  if  any” 
z’.-.ri'X "Would  leave  to  live  in  a Palestinian  Mate  if  one 
st\'f  feifr  . -.’-^re  established. 

Sr.io’rst.Ki:  - know  very  well  that  Israeli  democracy  and 

T;  labour  movement  can  be  found  in  no  other 

r ?'  non-'  - •‘-cduntn-  in  this  region."  he  (old  The  Jerusalem 

hi  !cr  — 1 ■ " 


Joubtan  has  for  the  past  30  years  been  a consistent 
advocate  of  compulsory  military  service  for  Arab 
youths,  and  still  stands  by  his  opinion  that  "those 
who  would  refuse  to  serve  Israel  should  leave 
Israel  because  there  is  no  room  for  them."  He 
feels  that  had  his  advice  been  taken  "things  might 
be  different  now." 

But  "as  I am  not  dense."  he  knows  that  “you 
might  not  now  trust  us  in  the  army,  so  call  us  up  for 
narionat  service.  We  want  equal  rights  and  we 
must  share  equal  duties,  but  the  state  still  does  not 
enable  us  to  carry  out  the  duties,"  he  said. 

In  the  late  nineteen-fifties  he  was  instrumental 
in  the  voluntary  enlistment  of  Christian  Arabs, 
some. of  whom  were  wounded  in  the  service  of  the 
state,  but  the  scheme  petered  out  "because  they 
did.  not  gel  the  favourable  discrimination  they 
expected  on  demobilization." 

Joubran  is  adamant  in  his  opposition  to  Jews 
getting  greater  National  Insurance  benefits  for 
their  families  because  they  served  in  the  army. 
"Let  the  Defence  Ministry  pay  them,  but  we  pay 
the  same  insurance  premiums  and  should  get  the 
same  benefits." 

A member  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  community, 
and  former  teacher.  Joubran  was  also  in- 


strumental in  the  establishment  ol  Haifa's  Greek 
Orthodox  high  school  "the  Reali  of  the  Arabs"  30 
years  ago. 

In  I9S2  he  received  the  Cross  of  the  Holv 
Sepulchre  from  the  patriarch  in  recognition.  He 
was  also  awarded  the  first  Mayor  of  Haifa  Prize  for 
fostering  Jewish-Arab  understanding  in  his  work 
for  the  Beit  Huge  fen  Jewish- Arab  Centre. 

He  has  been  sentenced  to  death  five  times  for 
his  work  by  the  Syrian  regime  and  the  Palestinian 
organizations  there.  "After  that  !‘m  not  afraid  to 
speak  my  mind"  he  smiled. 

His  son  left  to  study  electronics  in  the  U.S.  17 
years  ago  and  is  now  an  engineer  there.  He  comes 
home  every  summer  "and  would  jump  aj  the 
chance  io  return  if  he  could  get  a job  here."  which, 
because  most  Israeli  electronics  factories  work; 
for  defence,  he  cannot . The  elder  Joubran  also  has 
three  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  completing  her 
interior  design  studies  in  New  York  and  will  then 
return. 

“We  Arabs  of  Israel  feel  we  are  an  intregal  part 
of  the  country.  Of  course  we  feel  we  are  mekupach 
(underprivileged),  like  all  Jewish  groups  do. 
whether  they’re  Sephardim  or  new  immigrants  or 
veterans.  But  time  blunts  these  feelings."  he  said. 


‘Cast  your  vote  for  settling  the  Arava’  NY  mayor  slams  Soviets  over  Jews 
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4 ..-.EILAT  fltim).  - Kibbutzniks  and 
s?  ’ njosbavuiks  from  settlements  in  the 
it'  Arava  handed  out  broadsheers  to 
: . hundreds  of  cars  at  junctions  and 
• roadblocks  along  the  highway  to 
Eilat  in  a campaign  that  began  on 
Saturday  to  make  the  development 
of  the  A rava  art  election  issue . 
a;  C^The  broadsheet  notes  that  only 
::-;^about  2,000  people,  in  lb  senle- 
- --faents.  live  in  the  200  kilometre-long 
• vArava,  and  states  that,  "it  has  always 
. >j7been  cpnsidered  more  urgent  and 
l 'Jrajnpqrtant  to  develop  other  areas  of 
country  - the  Golan  Heights,  the 
district  and  now  Judea  and 
^^§;faaria. 

! rr,r  vr  -^The  Arava  has  always  had  to 


wait.  But  the  people  of  the  Arava  are 
sick  of  waiting.  Now  that  you  have 
made  the  long  journey  here...  you 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  fact 
that  only  Israel’s  northern  part  is 
settled. 

"The  Arava  is  the  land  bridge 
betweeen  the  Moslem  west  and  the 
Moslem  east,  and  if  an  attempt  is 
ever  made  from  either  side  or  from 
both  at  once  to  “take"  this  bridge, 
there  will  be  no  one  to  stop  them.” 

The  broadsheet  concludes  by 
urging  support  in  the  coming  Knes- 
set elections  for  those  parties  that 
attach  priority  to  developing  the 
Arava. 


I&ostak,  Modan  to  attend  WHO  meeting  in  Geneva 


:virsM 
:ors  5nd , 


- Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  assembly  t 

: ':=  ‘Health  Minister  Eliezer  Shostak  insurance  I 
’".iland  the  ministry’s  director-general.  ly  ill.  outli 
'.Professor  Baruch  Modan,  left  Israel, 
lye&terday  for  Geneva  io  attend  the  Israel  w; 
’■International  Health  Congress  of  the  HO  for  i 
eWorld  Health  Organization  tical  soluti 

- <WHO).  the  attend 

- v :":  The  minister  will  address  the  gresses. 

iliolani  supporters  to  form  association 


assembly  on  the  subject  of  national 
insurance  for  the  aged  and  chronical- 
ly. ill,  outlining  the  plan  adopted  by 
Israel. 

Israel  was  lauded  two  years  ago  by 
WHO  for  its  record  in  bringing  prac- 
tical solutions  to  acute  problems  to 
the  attention  of  world  health  con- 
gresses. 


"'Ty  . Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
-r^HAIFA.  - A public  meeting  is  to  be 
/i£&e!d  in  Acre  town  hall  at  6 o’clock 


to  forge  dose  links  with  families  of 
brigade  members  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty,  visit  wounded  soldiers  in  hos- 


^lonigDl  to  establish  a Friends  of  the  pitals  and  convalescent  homes,  and 

Jl&olani  Brigade  Association.  help  organize  various  events,  includ- 

■^TKA'  spokeswoman  for  the  group  ing  demobilization  and  end-of- 
said  the  organization  would  attempt  course  parties. 


NEW  YORK  (AP).  - New  York 
City  Mayor  Edward  Koch,  in  an 
impassioned  speech  to  200,000  peo- 
ple at  a demonstration  on  Sunday 
showing  solidarity  for  Soviet  Jews, 
attacked  the  Soviet  Union  as  "a 
monster  nation"  which  he  said  "eats 
its  own  people." 

Koch  criticized  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership, saying  it  pursues  anti-semific 
polides  and  has  refused  emigration 
to  the  400,000  of  the  2.5  million  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union  who  have  ap- 
plied to  leave. 

The  enthusiastic  crowd , overflow- 
ing Dag  Hammarskjold  Plaza  near 
the  UN  headquarters,  waved  signs 
saying  "Let  my  people  go"  as  they 
cheered  the  anti-Soviet  rhetoric. 

Koch  mocked  the  Soviets’  new 
leader,  Konstantin  Chernenko,  for 
writing  a book  called  Human  Rights 
in  Soviet  Society. 

Shinui:  Knesset  should 
denounce  Jewish  terror 

Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

The  Knesset  plenum  should  open 
its  session  next  week  with  a resolu- 
tion denounring  the  Jewish  under- 
ground. a Shinui  spokesman  said 
yesrerday. 

He  added  that  a resolution  by  all 
Knesset  factions  expressing  repugn- 
ance for  acts  such  as  the  attempted 
bombing  of  Arab  buses  is  of  supreme 
public  and  educational  importance. 


"It  sounds  like  a nice  place,  this 
Soviet  society  Chernenko  writes  ab- 
out. I wonder  where  it  is?"  Koch 
asked  sarcastically. 

"i  hope  Chairman  Chernenko  will 
write  another  book  some  day,  ex- 
plaining why  many  Jewish  citizens  of 
the  Soviet  Union  are  languishing  in 
prison  camps.” 

Koch  said  Sunday's  protest  was 
the  largest  in  13  years  of  the  event 
and  estimated  the  crowd  at  200,000. 

"We  will  be  here  every  year  so 
long  as  we  have  breath  and  the 
USSR  is  a monster  nation  which 
destroys  and  eats  its  own  people.”  he 
said. 

Organizers  gave  figures  showing 
emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  dropping 
from  51 .320  in  1979  to  1 ,314  in  19S3. 
They  said  20  Jews  fighting  for  the 
right  to  emigrate  or  other  rights  are 
in  prison  or  labour  camps. 

Israeli  flag  defiled 
in  village  near  Acre 

An  Israeli  flag  was  defiled  and 
a PLO  flag  was  hoisted  in  two  sepa- 
rate incidents  yesterday.  No  arrests 
have  been  made. 

In  the  village  of  Kabul,  near  Acre, 
unidentified  persons  took  dow-n  the 
Israeli  flag  from  atop  the  local  coun- 
cil building  and  defiled  it. 

In  the  Western  Galilee  village  of 
Arraba.  a PLO  flag  was  raised  be- 
tween Israeli  flags  at  the  local  water 
pool.  ( Itim) 


Communicated 


Annual  World  Meeting  of  Emunah 

■ Meeting  the  growing  demand  for  jis  services  and  ihe  changing  Image  of 
k.  rekgicHjs  Women  were  two  of  the  themes  that  dominated  the  Annual  World 
Meeting. of  Emunah  the  World  Religious  Zionist  Women’s  Organization  held 
,r*#nl  30-May  1 m Jerusalem. 

v.J4R^resenLatlves  of  the  movement,  which  has  chapters  m 17  countries,  dealt 
7 a 'Daisy  agenda,  ranging  from  the  extension  of  its  networks  of  daycare 
-7TceaW& nurseries  andhighschoow,  t o its  stands  on  national  issues,  as  well  as  a 
^ prpgrdmmti  for  combating  assimilation. 

Newly  elected  Israeli  chairman  Sarah  Stem-Katan  reported  on  the  emergence 
of  a new  vanguard  of  young  Emunah  women,  many  graduates  of  Emunah  s 
programmes  in  development  towns  and  new  settlements.  Reports  were 
presented  from  France,  Uruguay,  Argentina.  Grpat  Britain.  Denmark.  Sweden, 
'-■Belgium  United  Slates.  Australia.  Canada,  South  Africa.  Switzerland  and 
Mexico,  in  the  presence  of  World  Emunah  president  Rabbanil  Zlia  Coran  and 
; r .World  Chairman  F.ua  Adeiman.  Representatives  used  simultaneous  translation 
^•equipment  to  facilitate 'dismission.  The  reports  reveaied  that  there  was  a trend 
’ lor  Emunah  chapters  to  .iicorporate  within  their  groups  women  who  did  not 
have  3 traditional  upbringing  mil  were  eeger  to  strengthen  their  Jewish 

family  life  . . , 

- One  htahlifih!  of  the  mating  was  Brazil's  report  of  ils  rapid  growth. 

Emuneh's  key  role  in  absorbing  the  children  of  Ethiopian  immigrants  was 
' plans  wets  made  fer  a South  American  convention  in  July,  a European 

convention  in  September  and  a World  Emunah  Convection  in  Jerusalem  m 
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G.E.C.I.  require 

AIRCRAFT  ENGINEERS 

and  Designers  (all  disciplines)  for  contract  work  in  Europe 
Good  rates  plus  fringe  benefits. 

Send  resume  io  G.E.C.I.,  c/o  Jerusalem  Post  P.O.B.  20126, 
Tel  Aviv  61201. 


Variety  Club  of  Israel  Presents: 

Gala  Performance  of 

Teatro  Alla  Scalia  Milano 

La  Pietra  Del  Paragone 

(Opera  by  Rossini! 

Jerusalem,  Binyenei  Ha'uma,  Wednesday,  May  30,  1934  at 
6.30  p.m. 

Tickets:  Main  Distributors  • — Castel,  03-444725.  Also  at 
Variety  Club  offices,  at  Jerusalem  Theatre,  Tel.  02-667167 
and  agencies.  . . 


liCMuiy.  May  S.  1 1>S4  The  Jerusalem  Pusi  Pane  Three 


much  c-mphasis  on  Bible  studies. 
There  is  a stronger  thrust  towards 
literature  and  Jewish  history. 

Holland  was  represented  for  the 
fir.vi  time.  There  was  no  preliminary 
contest  in  Holland  ro  give  Shimon 
Van.  17.  MJine  idea  of  what  w,i«.  m 
store  for  him.  He  studied  with  a 
private  teacher  in  Amsterdam  tor  mx 
months  to  prepare  for  the  quiz,  hut 
did  not  reach  the  finals. 

Throughout  the  iuo-and-.s-h.ilf 
quarter  hour  finals  yesterday  TV 
viewers  were  treated  to  generous 
glimpses  of  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir.  Interior  Minister  Yosef 
Burg  and  Education  Minister  Zevu- 
lun  Hammer,  in  spite  of  the  ban  on 
showing  candidates  for  the  next 
Knesset. 


• Representatives  or  the  143  outstanding  soldiers  honoured  vesterdav  present  IS2 1,000  for  the 
soldier’s  welfare  fund  to.Chief-of-Staff  Moshe  Levy.  Seated  to  Lew’s  right  are  Mrs.  Aura  Her- 
zog, President  Chaim  Herzog  and  Defence  Minister  Moshe  Arens.  Standing  behind  them  are  the 
surviving  commanders  from  the  War  for  Independence.  (Rahamim Krado 


IDF  soldiers  honoured 


By  LAWRENCE  RIFKLN 
Special  to  The  Jerusalem  Post 

A total  of  143  outstanding  Israel 
Defence  Forces  soldiers  were 
brought  together  with  the  surviving 
IDF  commanders  from  the  War  of 
Independence,  during  ceremonies 
yesterday  at  Beit  Hanassi. 

President  Chaim  Herzog  wel- 
comed the  35  veteran  brigade  and 
staff  commanders  at  an  emotional 
reception  prior  to  the  annual  awards 
presentation  to  the  outstanding  sol- 
diers. 

Among  those  present  were  the 
first  Air  Force  commander.  Aharon 
Remez.  the  Navy’s  first  commander. 
Paul  Shulman  and  the  ly48  comman- 
ders of  the  Giv ati  Brigade.  Shimon 
Avidan,  and  the  Yiftah  Brigade, 
Mula  Cohen. 

Herzog  noted  that  21  other  senior 
commanders  had  died  since  the  War 
of  Independence. 

The  president  told  the  outstanding 
soldiers  that  the  veterans  looked 


upon  them  as  the  present  carriers  of 
the  torch  which  they  themselves  had 
once  taken  forth. 

The  143  young  men  and  women, 
from  all  branches  of  the  IDF,  were 
cited  for  exemplary  service.  Recom- 
mendations by  their  commanders  for 
actions  "above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty"  referred  to  the  handicapped 
who  volunteered  for  army  service 
despite  having  been  exempted, 
those  who  dedicate  even  their  off- 
duty  hours  to  their  army  jobs  and 
those  who  simply  try  the  hardest. 

One  of  the  soldiers  honoured  was 
Private  Alon  Ben-Avraham.  a 24- 
year-old  machine  gunner  in  the 
Golani  Brigade.  Ben-Avraham.  who 
came  to  Israel  from  California  five 
years  ago.  said  he  thought  he  was 
chosen  not  only  because  he  helps 
others,  but  because  he  actually  en- 
joys what  he  is  doing. 

"The  army  gives  you  a chance  to 
go  out  and  prove  yourself  every 
day."  he  said,  “and  I love  chal- 
lenges.” He  added  that  he  had  been 


chosen  his  unit’s  outstanding  soldier 
twice  before  while  still  in  basic  train- 
ing. 

Ben-Avraham  said  he  first  came 
to  Israel  on  the  advice  of  his  brother 
who  had  come  to  see  the  "war-tom 
Middle  East."  The  Golani  soldier 
added  that  he  had  converted  from 
Catholicism  after  he  had  been  here  a 
short  time. 

\Hhen  asked  why,  he  answered:  "I 
w anted  to  be  pan  of  the  land,  part  of 
the  people.  Judaism  is  the  basis  of 
the  other  great  religions.  It  made 
sense  to  me.  I can’t  say  I’ve  read  a lot 
of  books,  but  I just  had  a feeling 
about  it.”  he  continued.  "We  have  to 
go  by  what  we  feel." 

Ben-Avraham.  who  has  served  in 
his  elite  infantry’  unit  for  15  months, 
next  week  begins  a squad  leader 
course.  He  plans  to  attend  officer 
school,  not  only  to  become  a com- 
mander. but  also  to  make  up  for  the 
shorter  period  he  is  required  to  serve 
because  of  his  age. 


German  court:  ‘Jews  out’  incites  racism 


BONN  (JTA).  - In  a highly  con- 
tested verdict  the  West  German 
Constitutional  Court,  the  Bun- 
desgerichtshof  in  Karlsruhe,  has 
ruled  that  using  the  slogan  “Jews 
out"  Uuden  Raus)  should  be  legally 
considered  as  an  incitement  to  racial 
discrimination  while  using  the  slogan 
"Turks  out’’  should  not  necessarily 
be  so. 

The  court  said  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews  by  the  Nazis  makes  it  ob- 
vious that  the  slogan  "Jews  out," 
accompanied  with  Swastikas,  was  a 
clear  call  to  violence  and  to  terror 
measures.  But  this  does  not  apply 
necessarily  to  the  slogan  “Turk’s 
out.’’ 

Of  course,  the  court  said,  the 


Lawyer  of  rape  suspect: 
Client  mentally  ill 

TEL  AVIV(Irim).  - The  attorney 
for  a man  suspected  of  raping  a 
six-year-old  Bat  Yam  girl  told  the 
magistrate’s  court  here  c>n  Sunday 
thar  his  client  is  mentally  unbalanced 
and  that  a confession  he  gave  to 
police,  as  well  as  a re-enactment  of 
the  crime  in  which  he  participated, 
should  not  be  accepted  by  the  court. 

The  suspect.  24.  was  anested  10 
days  ago  after  allegedly  performing 
an  indecent  act  on  another  Bat  Yam 
girl.  During  interrogation,  police  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  he  was  guilty  of 
the  rape,  which  took  place  a month 
ago. 

The  judge  ordered  rhe  suspect’s 
remand  extended  for  three  days, 
during  which  time  police  will  have  to 
tell  the  court  what  further  investiga- 
tion is  planned. 


2nd  officer  refuses 
to  judge  Assaf  Hafetz 

ACRE  (Itim).  - Another  high- 
ranking  police  officer  has  refused  to 
serve  as  a judge  on  the  police  panel 
which  is  to  try  Niizav  Mishne  Assaf 
Hefetz.  the  suspended  head  of  the 
Tel  Aviv  District's  Central  Unit  for 
allegedly  leaking  classified  informa- 
tion to  the"press. 

Nitzav  Mishne  Meir  Sadeh.  head 
of  the  Galilee  District,  refused  to 
serve,  saying  that  his  absence  during  ! 
the  trial  was  liable  to  disrupt  the 
workings  of  his  district. 

The  president  of  the  police  disci- 
plinary court  which  is  to  hear 
Hefetz's  case.  Nitzav  David  Kraus, 
also  disqualified  himself  from  serv- 
ing. 


HAVE  A FOOTHOLD  IN  ISRAEL  I 


Invest  in  a 
fully  serviced 

APARTMENT 

in 

Jerusalem 

with  magnificent  view  of 
the  Old  City 

and  enjo>  a second  home 
ano  d second  <ncome 
Two  rooms  wen  kitchen  fully 
famished  9<r  conditioned, 
including  oupliances  595.000 
Complete  no iei  services 
avaiisDie  on  refuser. 
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Isr  eel's  largest  real  estate  organization 


contents  of  the  slogan  clearly  implies 
that  the  Turks,  as  foreigners,  are 
being  called  upon  to  leave" the  coun- 
try. But  in  this  case,  there  are  no 
generally  known  experiences  that 
would  indicate  beyond  any  doubt 
that  the  call  means  that  violence  and 
terror  are  to  be  used  in  order  to  get 
the  aliens  out  of  the  country. 

The  West  German  news  media, 
including  West  German  state-owmed 
television,  on  Sunday  put  critical 
questions  to  the  highest  court  in  the 
country.  And  the  tenor  of  most  re- 
ports seems  to  imply  that  double 
measures  had  been  applied- by  the 
judges. 

The  decision  was  taken  in  the  case 
of  a 30-year-old  neo-Nazi  who 


appealed  against  a verdict  of  a lower 
court.  The  latter  sent  the  man  to  26 
months  in  prison  for  various  off- 
ences. including  daubing  walls  with 
both  above  mentioned  slogans. 

The  appeal  was  successful,  with 
the  higher  court  sending  the  case  to 
the  lower  one  for  reconsideration 

Attention  here  was  not  given  to 
the  case  as  such  but  to  the  decision 
that  the  slogan  calling  for  expelling 
the  Jews  from  this  country  is  seen  by 
the  court  as  more  of  an  offence  than 
the  one  calling  for  expelling  the 
Turks. 

There  are  only  30,000  Jews  in 
Germany,  and  more  than  two  mil- 
lion Turks. 


800  laboratory  workers  begin  strike  today 


By  D’VORA  BEN  SHAUL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Work  in  all  government  hospital 
and  clinic  laboratories  will  be  dis- 
rupted from  eight  o’clock  this  morn- 
ing when  the  more  than  SU0  labora- 
tory workers  of  the  Microbiologist’s 
Union  begin  an  open-ended  sm’ke  to 
press  their  demands. 

The  workers,  who  held  a one-day 
warning  strike  a month  ago.  are 
insisting  that  the  Treasury  grant 
them  the  same  wage  increments 
given  earlier  this  year  to  the  5,000 
workers  in  the  service  and  adminis- 
trative sections  of  the  Health  Minis- 
try’s work  force.  Those  5 ,000  struck 
to  enforce  their  demand  to  bring 
their  pay  in  line  with  salaries  paid  to 
workers  in  the  Histadrut’s  Kupat 
Holim  Clalit  hospitals. 


Spring  In  Egypt 


$40  — Round  Trip  to  Cairo 

A Great  Trip 

$465  — To  the  famous  places  in  Egypt 
8 days  — 7 nights 
Accommodation  in  Tourist  class  “A" 

Hotels  on  H/B  basis  is  included 
in  the  price. 

Best  selection  of  tours 

Egypt  is  our  speciality 


Yitzhak  Shomron,  senior  aide  to 
Health  Minister  Eliezer  Shostak  told 
The  Jerusalem  Post  yesterday  that 
the  ministry  feels  that  the  Micro- 
biologist’s Union  strike  is  unjustified 
and  questions  its  legality.  Shomron 
said  the  ministry  has  already  applied 
to  the  Labour  Court  for  an  injunc- 
tion to  terminate  rhe  strike. 

During  the  strike  no  laboratoy 
tests  will  be  performed  except  for 
emergency  blood  typing  and  cross- 
match  when  transfusions  are  re- 
quired, and  those  emergency  tests 
which  might  be  termed  a matter  of 
life  and  dearh. 

Last  night  ihe  TOO  worker 
Biochemists  Union  announced  it 
was  joining  the  strike,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  strikers  to  some 
500. 
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HAIFA  MUNICIPALITY 


welcomes  participants  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  and  wishes  the  University  of  Haifa 
continued  success  in  its  great  endeavours 


Ariel  Gurel 
Mayor  of  Haifa 


WORLD 


Salvadorans  await  results  of  vote 


Tuesday.  May .8. 1984  The  Jerusale'nv Post  ' Pagp-Foifc 


SAN  SALVADOR.  - Humlr.’  N nf. 
thousands  of  Salvadorans  strc.imed 
to  the  polls  on  Sunday  to  dccl  a new 
president,  despite  scattered  guerrilla 
attacks. 

In  Ecuador,  Leon  Febres  Cor- 
dero. a conservative,  emerged  t icto- 
rious  from  a presidential  runoff  and 
in  Panama,  both  government  and 
opposition  parties  claimed  to  be  in 
the  lead  as  results  trickled  in  from 
the  country's  first  "presidential  elec- 
tions after  ! years  of  military- 
backed  rule. 

In  El  Salvador,  a survey  of  voters 
leaving  the  polls,  conducted  by  the 
U.S.-based  Spanish  International 
television  network,  gave  .lose  Napo- 
leon Duarte,  the  moderate  Christian 
Democrat.  54  per  cent  of  the  vote 
against  4b  per  cent  for  Robeto 
d'Aubuisson. -candidate  of  the  ultra- 
right Republican  Nationalist 
Alliance.  < 

Leftists  boyconed.  the  election, 
dismissing  it  as  a farce  and  saying  the 
onlv  wav  to  hold  a fair  vote  is  bv 


negotiating  a share  of  power  first. 

the  Spanish  network  poll  was 
based  on  interviews  with  2.800  vo- 
ters in  nine  of  the  14  provinces  of  El 
Salvador,  and  a spokesman  for  the 
network  said  the  poll  had  a 4 per  cent 
margin  of  error. 

..  D'Aubuiss-on.  interviewed  at  his 
election  headquarters,  also  claimed 
to  be  winning  u irh  55  per  cent  of  the 
vote. 

Duane  proposes  a national  con- 
ciliation, including  talks  with  rebels, 
to  end  the  4': -year-old  war. 
D'Aubuisson  says  the  leftist  guerril- 
las must  he  crushed  militarily. 

In  Ecuador.  Febres.  committed  to 
trying  to  rev  ive  Ecuador's  faltering 
economy,  emerged  the  winner 
vesterdav  in  a presidential  runoff 
with  moderate  leftist  lawyer  Rodrigo 
Borja.  He  said  Ecuadoreans  would 
have  to  get  to  work  “to  rebuild  the 
country." 

With  the  vote  count  from  Sun- 
day's elections  virtually  complete. 
Febres  held  52. OS  per  cent  against 


Hu,  in  Korea,  says  new  talks 
can  reunify  North,  South 


TOKYO  ( API.  - Chinese  Commun- 
ist party  General  Secretary  Hu 
Yaobang.  addressing  a rally  m Pyon- 
gyang. said  on  Sunday  new  talks  can 
reunify  North  and  South  Korea 
peacefully  just  as  negotiations  ended 
the  "larae-scale"  Korean  War  in 
1953. 

North  Korea's  official  Korean 
Central  News  Agency  said  North 
Korean  President  Kim  II  Sung  tolJ 
the  same  rally  of  20fi.rt'm  people  that 
“unless  an  end  i*.  put  to  the  present 
national  division  and  military  con- 
frontation of  the  Korean  peninsula, 
it  is  impossible  to  think  about  a 
durable  peace  and  security  in  the 
world,  not  to  mention  peace  in 
Korea  and  its  peaceful  reunifica- 
tion." 

The  agency  said  there  were  stormy 
cheers  and  thousands  ol  balloons 
soared  into  the  sky  a:  the  rally  lor  the 
visitor  from  China,  an  ally  that 
fought  on  North  Korea's  side  against 
U.S.-led  UN  forces  in  the  1950-53 
Korean  War. 

It  said  Hu  told  the  crowd  that  in 
his  recent  talks  with  U.S.  President 


Ronald  Reagan  in  Peking,  he  de- 
manded the  U.S.  withdraw  its  troops 
from  South  Korea  and  support 
reunification  in  the  form  of  a confed- 
eration in  which  each  side  tolerates 
the  other's  ideology  and  social  sys- 
tem. 

"Nu  one  has  a reason  to  oppose 
talks  based  on  the  spirit  that  one  side 
should  not  swallow  the  other.”  Hu 
added.  “As  the  large-scale  Korean 
War  was  brought  to  an  armistice 
through  talks  more  than  30  years 
ago.  it  is  imperative  and  possible  still 
today  to  turn  the  armistice  into  a 
durable  peace  on  the  Korean  Penin- 
sula and  reunify  the  north  and  south 
of  Korea  peacefully  through  new 
talks.” 

China  supports  North  Korea's 
proposal  for  three-way  talks  among 
North  and  South  Korea  and  the  U.S. 
The  North  says  the  U.S.  must  par- 
ticipate because,  it  contends,  the 
Lr.S.  still  exercises  military  com- 
mand in  the  South. 

The  South,  backed  by  the  U.S.. 
says  the  matter  must  be  settled 
directly  between  the  North  and 
South. 


Feuding  Sikhs  in  temple  shootout 


NEW  DELHI  f AP)  - Sikh  terrorists 
assassinated  a village  leader  and 
wounded  five  people  yesterday,  as 
the  government  announced  that  22 
Sikh  militants  were  arrested  and  1 3 
firearms  seized  in  three  Sikh  temples 
in  Moga  city. 

Moga  is  300km.  northwest  of 
here. 

Meanwhile,  followers  of  the  two 
main  Sikh  militant  leaders.  Jarnail 
Singh  Bhind  ran  wale  and  Harchand 
Singh  Longowal.  exchanged  gunfire 
inside  a shrine  in  the  Punjab's 


Kapurthnla  district,  350km.  north- 
west of  the  Indian  capital,  the  Un- 
ited News  of  India  reported. 

Casualties,  if  any.  were  not  im- 
mediately known. 

The  two  rival  Sikh  leaders  publicly 
fell  out  last  month  and  accused  each 
other  of  betraying  the  Sikh  cause.  Six 
people  recently  were  killed  in  ven- 
detta attacks  -by  feuding  groups'? 
Three  of  the  slayings  .occurred  on  the_ 
grounds  of  Amritsar’s  Golden  Tern" 
pie.  the  holiest  Sikh  shrine  and  seat 
of  the  Sikh  militant  movement. 


THE  REBIRTH 
Ol  ISRAEL — 

A V ISUAL  HISTORY 


The  monumental  television  series  ts  now  an 
extraordinary'  volume.  Pillar  of  Fire  is  a drama  of  the 
revival  and  liberation  of  an  ancient  nation  that  found 
its  youth  in  thre  land  of.  its  forefathers. 

Piilar  of  Fire  is  a magnificent  book  that  traces  Zionist 
history  and  Zionist  thought  in  words  and  pictures: 
with  well  over  1000  photographs  of  historical  impor- 
tance contained  in  547  pages.  Pillar  of  Fire  is  “the 
most  wonderful  collection  of  photographs  that  has 
ever  been  seen  about  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Peo- 
ple...” "This  history  of  Zionism  a book  so  magnifi- 
cent that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  adequate 
superlatives  for  it.”  Pillar  of  Fire  is  published  by 
Shikmona  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.,  and  is  available  from 
The  Jerusalem  Post 

PRICE  IS  3.800 

Special  Independence  Day  Offer  10%  off  — IS  7.920 


To:  Books,  The  Jerusalem  Post.  P.O.B.  81.  Jerusalem 
91000.  ^ 

Please  send  me  Pillar  of  Fire;  I enclose  a cheque  for  ” 

IS  7920  (VAT  and  postage  included).  « 

Name ..  ^ 

Address  = 


47.92  percent  for'Borja.  a result  that 
confounded  pollsters  and  ran  against 
a current  that  elected  left-of-centre 
presidents  in  Argentina  and  Vene- 
zuela recently. 

The  53-year-old  mechanical  en- 
gineer and  business  entrepreneur  is 
due  to  begin  a four-year  term  on 
August  iO.'taking  over  from  centrist 
President  Osvaldo  Hurtado. 

In  Panama,  spokesmen  for  Nico- 
las Ardito  Barletta.  the  candidate 
picked  by  the  all-powerful  National 
Guard,  said  he  was  ahead  in  Panama 
City  and  the  eastern  province  of 
Chiriqui.  They  conceded  a slim  lead 
to  the  opposition  in  the  country's 
second  largest  city.  Colon. 

Spokesmen  for  Arnulfo  Arias, 
trying  to  regain  power  16  years  after 
he  was  ousted  by  the  guard,  said  he 
was  leading  in  Panama  City  and 
Chiriqui  and  had  carried  Colon  by  a 
50  per  cent  margin. 

Officials  estimated  70  per  cent  of 
the  900.000  electorate  voted.  (AP, 
Reuter) 


Toy  gun  fired 
at  Pope  in  Seoul  * 

SEOUL  (Reuter).  - Pope  John  Paul 
yesterday  expressed  hope  for  the 
reunification  of  the  Korean  people 
as  he  left  South  Korea  after  a four- 
day  visit  marred  by  a shooting  scare. 

In  a farewell  address  at  Kimpo 
Airport,  the  pope  expressed  sadness 
that  Communist  North  Koreans 
were  unable  to  join  the  Korean 
Catholic  Church's  bicentennial 
celebrations  which  took  place  during 
his  visit. 

On  Sunday,  a 22-year-old  Korean 
student,  said  by  the  government  to  be 
mentally  deranged,  fired  a plastic  toy 
gun  near  the  Pope  mobile. 

The  student,  named  as  Lee  Jon 
Kyu,  was  overpowered  by  police  who 
detained  him  for  interrogation. 

Later  yesterday  the  pope  landed 
in  Port  Moresby  to  begin  a three-day 
visit  to  Papua,  New  Guinea  and  the 
Solomon  Islands. 

The  pope  kissed  the  ground  on  his 
arrival.  Bare-breasted  Papua  New 
Guineans  dressed  in  feathers  and  pig 
tusks  danced  in  greeting. 

In  the  Solomon  Islands,  where 
the  pope  is  due  for  a one-dav  visit 
tomorrow,  the  government  clamped 
tight  security  around  preparations 
for  his  welcome  and  revealed  it  had 
deported  11  people  after  being 
warned  of  a possible  Libyan-backed 
threat  to  seize  the  British  high  com- 
mission. 

Britain  warned  the  government 
last  Thursday  that  Libyan  President 
Col.  Muammar  Gaddafi  bad  put  out 
“open  contracts"  on  all  British  di- 
plomats and  the  high  commission,  or 
embassy,  should  be  considered  a 

target.-  • - - 

- - London-  yesterday  -said  thfr*  warn- 
ing was  part  of  similar  alerts  seht  to 
' airdTplcmtartfc  stafibnk'fReSb  tfflrV  A*P) 


UNIVERSITY.  — The  annual 
meeting*  of  the  Haifa  University’s 
board  of  governors  was  officially 
opened  Iasi  night.  It  will  last  four 
days. 


Baader-Meixihof  terrorist 
gets  life  for  six  murders 


STUTTGART  ( AP).  - A West  Ger- 
man court  yesterday  convicted 
Peter-Juergen  Boock  on  six  counts 
of  murder  in  a bloody  series  of  Red 
Army  faction  terrorist  attacks 
against  prominent  officials  and 
businessmen  in  1977. 

Judge  Walther  Eitel  of  the  Stutt- 
gart State  Court  immediately  sent- 
enced 32-year-old  Boock  to  three 
life  terras  plus  15  years  in  prison. 
Prosecutors  had  sought  four  life 
sentences. 

The  court  ruled  he  was  active  in 
planning  six  killings,  but  said  it  could 
not  be  determined  whether  he  was  at 
the  scene  of  the  crimes. 

The  six  victims  shot  to  death  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1977  included 
Dresdner  bank  chief  Juergen  Ponto. 


Libya  may  cut  ties  with  ‘imperialists’ 


BEIRUT  (Reuter).  - Libya's  deputy 
leader  Major  Abdel-Salam  Jalioud 
was  quoted  yesterday  as  saying  that 
his  country  is  considering  cutting 
economic  types  with  "imperialists” 
in  retaliation  for  what  he  said  were 
attempts  to  isolate  Libya.  He  did  not 
elaborate. 

Libya's  official  news  agency  Jana 
said  Jalioud  was  speaking  at  a ban- 
quet in  Tripoli  Sunday  night  to  wel- 
come Czechoslovakia’s  Prime  Minis- 
ter Lubomir  Strougal.  who  is  on  an 
offical  visit. 

Jalioud  said  U.S.  president 


came  from  inside  the  embassy. 

Jalioud  said  Prime  Misniter  Mar- 
garet Thatcher  could  be  accused  of 
terrorism  because  she  had  agreed  to 
meet  what  he  called  the  leader  of 
“the  biggest  terrorist  regime  in  the 
world,"  South  Africa's  Prime  Minsi- 
terP.W.  Botha. 

Four  dead  in  crash  of 
Finnish  helicopter 

HAEMEENLINNA,  Finland  (AP). 
- Four  people  were  killed  and  25 


«jng*a,ptf»blem  at  the-LibyaaJ^ople^ 

Bureau  (embassy)  in  London. 

Britain  broke  off  relations  with 
Libya  and  expelled  Libyan  diplo- 
mats last  month  after  a policewoman 
died  and  10  Libyans  were  wounded 
in  a burst  of  gunfire  that  police  said 
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Readers  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  are  invited  to  submit 
photographs,  documenting  Jewish  life  in  the  Diaspora, 
to  an  international  contest.  The  Association  of  Friends  of 
Beth  Hatefutsoth  will  award  prizes  for  best  entries. 'a 
selection  of  which  will  be  displayed  in  a special  exhibit 
at  Beth  Hatefutsoth  at  the  end  of  the  contest. 

prize:  Round  trip  ticket  to  Israel,  with  El  AI  Israel 
' Airlines,  and  a week's  stay  in  one  of  the  Dan  Hotels  (5 

star) 

2nd  prize:  One  week  in  a 5-star  Dan  Hotel,  and  guided 
tours  around  Israel. 

3rd  prize:  S3 00. 

<9j‘« 

The  competition  is  open  to  amateur  photographers 
» onlv . 

• Black-and-white  and  colour  photos  are  acceptable. 

• Measurements:  13  x 18  cm.  (5”  x 7").  full  frame. 

• Entrants  must  submit  between  5 and  20  photos. 
Photos  should  not  be  pasted  on  paper  or  cardboard. 

• A label  on  the  back  of  each  photo  should  provide 
the  following  information:  entrant's  full  name,  ad- 
dress and  phone  number:  when  and  where  picture 
was  taken:  brief  description  of  the  subject  of  the  pic- 
ture. 

Portraits  of  Jews.  Jewish  neighbourhoods,  Jews  in  their 
Z occupations,  synagogues,  ritual  objects,  cemeteries  and 
tombstones,  typical  everyday  and  festive  costumes,  rare 
or  special  documents  preserved  in  families  or  com- 
munities. special  Jewish  occasions,  customs  or  lifestyles, 
schools,  community  centres  and  institutions,  Jewish 
sporting  activities,  and  any  other  subject  illustrating 
Jewish  life  and  heritage  in  the  Diaspora. 

Contest  deadline:  May  30,  1984 


Send  entries  to: 

Beth  Hatefutsoth 
Photo  Contest  Dept. 
P.O.  Box  39359 
Tei  Aviv  61392.  Israel 


American  Friends 
of  Beth  Hatefutsoth 
515  Park  Avenue 
New  York.  NY 
10022,  U.S. A. 


City  .. 


This  contest  is  sponsored  by  United  Mizrahi  Bank,  Ltd. 


the  worst  such  crash  ever  in  Finland. 

The  helicopter,  which  was  car- 
rying passengers  on  sightseeing  trips 
over  the  area,  crashed  in  the  middle 
of  the  crowd  while  landing  and  ex- 
ploded into  flames  on  impact,  police 
said. 


State  of  emergency  after 
Cameroon  coup  attempt 

YAOUNDE,  Cameroon  (AP).  - 
President  Paul  Biya  has  imposed  a 
state  of  emergency  in  the  district 
surrounding  the  capital.  12  days  af- 
ter an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  pres- 
idential guards  to  overthrow  his  gov- 
ernment. 

The  state  of  emergency  (giving 
civilian  and  military  authorities  spe- 
cial powers),  is  scheduled  to  last  for 
six  months,  according  to  the  decree 
published  yesterday  in  the  Official 
Journal. 

On  May  1,  35  persons  accused  of 
having  participated  in. the  unsuccess- 
ful coup  were  condemned  to  death 
and  executed  at  Mbalmayo,  48 
kilometres  south  of  Yaounde, 
according  to  reports  in  the  capital. 


Dien  Bien  Phu  victory 
marked  by  Vietnam 

BANGKOK  (Reuter).  - Vietnam 
marked  the  30th  anniversary  yester- 
day of  its  historic  victory  over  the 
French  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  by  conde- 
mning China  for  what  it  called  in- 
creased armed  attacks  on  the  coun- 
try's northern  border.  President 
Truong  Chinh.  in  a statement  re- 
ported by  Radio  Hanoi  and  moni- 
tored in  Bangkok,  called  on  the 
Vietnamese  people  to  strengthen 
unity  in  the  face  of  the  armed  threat. 

The  statement  was  made  at  a 
celebration*of  the  victory  at  Dien 
Bien  Phu,  which  spelled  the  end  of 
French  colonial  rule  in  Indo-China. 

Heptathlon  Record 

POTSDAM  (Reuter).  - Sabine 
Paetz  of  East  Germany  set  a world 
heptathlon  record  by  sooriag  6.867 
points  at  aii  Olympic  qualifying 
meeting  here. 

She  was  31  points  better  than 
compatriot  Ramona  Ncubert’s  mark 
set  in  Moscow  last  June. 


NEW  DELHI  (AP).  - Soviet  and 
Afghan  government  troops  recap- 
tured Andarab  . Valley,  north  of 
Kabul,  in  heavy  fighting  last  week 
with  Moslem  rebels^  entrenched  in 
the  area  for  the  past  two  years,  a 
senior  Afghan  government  source 
reported  on  Sunday.  ... 

The  Kabul  official,  who  says  he 
sympathizes  with  the  rebels,  re- 
ported the  assault  on  Andarab  began 
a few  days  after  the  Soriet-Afghan 
forces  launched  a powerful  offensive 
on  guerrillas  in  the  nearby  Panjsher 
Valley,  which  controls  vital  supply 
routes  in  Afghanistan. 

As  many  as  175  anti-Marxist  guer- 
rillas and  40  Soviet  and.  Afghan 
troops  were  killed  in:  the  10-day 
offensive  that  took  the  rebels  by 
surprise,  the  official  told  the  Associ- 
ated Press  in  New  Delhi  by  tele-, 
phone. 

Hundreds  of  Soviet  airborne  com- 
mandos attacked  the  75-kiIoinetre 


guerrilla  stronghold,  the  source  said. “ •' 
Heavy  air  aqds&^ery  bombard- 
ment of  the  gorge  fenced  most  of  the  : 


flee  to  othprjKuts  Baghlan  Prcv  •'  . 
vince and  to'Samahgan  3nd  Taftar 
Provinces,  said  ^te^source. 

Quoting  thdfiatesFofficiai  report  } I.  ‘ 
from  the  Panjsher^^he  source  stride  ■ : 
the  Soviet  .and;  AfgJfen.  troops  had . ’ w, 
nut  into  stiff  resistaxi&e  m the  porth-  7 7. 
era  section  after  capturing  aiarge  1 - 
pari  of  the  160km.  Ipngvafiey;-;  A;' 

“The  fall  of  Andarab'  and  capture  , . : " 7 
of  all  the  important  towns  in  the  L;  'V 
Panjsher  are  major  Soviet,  military  ; 
successes  in.  Afghanis  tan;  he-  -. . ‘ . 
added.  . “ 

The  Panjsher  was  seized  by  the  7.7  ,i 
rebels  less  than  a year  after  the  April: 

1978  Marxist  coup  in  Kabul.  "Soviet  .;  -7 
troops  had  made  four  unsuccessful  27 
assaults  an  the  strategic  gorge  since: ^7 
their  intervention,  in  December  y '.. 
1979.  "•  •;  s' 


Hart’s  chances  grow  dim 
as  Mondale  takes  Texas 


Hanns  Martin  Schleyer.  President  of 
the  National  Employers  Associa- 
tion. and  four  companions 
of  Schleyer.  • 

Ponto' was  slain  at  his  home  near 
Frankfurt,  and  Schleyer  executed 
after  being  kidnapped  in  Cologne  by 
terrorists  who  killed  his  driver  and  I 
bodyguards. 

Boock  had  pleaded  innocent  and 
claimed  to  have  renounced  the  ultra- 
left Red  Army,  also  known  as  the 
Baader-Meinhof  Gang,  during  his 
15-month  trial  at  maximum-security 
Stammbeim  Prison. 

The  Red  Army  faction  claimed 
responsibility  for  a string  of  attacks 
against  U.S.  military  installations. 
West  German  buildings,  and  prom- 
inent German  businessmen  and 
politicians  over  a 10-year  period. 


AUSTIN  (AP).  - Walter  Mondale 
won  the  support  he  wanted  in  Texas 
and  Gary  Hart’s  state  campaign 
manager  suggested  on  Sunday  it 
might  be  time  for  the  senator  to 
consider  ending  his  presidential 
quest. 

“It  will  be  difficult  now  for  him, 
having  lost  Texas,  to  win  the 
nomination,”  campaign  manager 
Martin  Frost  told  a news  conference 
the  morning  after  Mondale  captured 
the  majority  of delegates  elected  in 
Texas  caucuses. 

“Hart  needed  to  win  this  state  m 
my  judgement,”  said  Frost.  • 

Mondale  and  Hart  campaigned  in 
Ohio  on  Sunday  and  Jesse  Jackson,  a 
surprise  winner  Saturday  in  the 
Louisiana  primary,  was  in  North 
Carolina. 

Four  states  are  holding  primaries 
today  - Ohio,  Indiana,  Maryland 
and  North  Carolina.  Frost  said  Hart 
will  “need  a victory  in  Ohio  or 


Indiana',  preferably  both , to  have  ' 
chance  to  win  the  nomination. ” ' 

Jackson  complained  Sunday  that 
in-Texas  “there  was  a lot  of  ratimida- . : . 
tion-,  a lot  of  irregularity  and  a Jot  of . X- 
suits  wilt  be  filed.” 

Texas  party  officials  on  Sunday --.-7  - 
continued  to  tabulate  the  results. 
Figures  from  57  percent  of  the  6,000 
caucuses  gave  Montale  50.4  per  centL....  4 
erf  the  state  delegates.  Hart  bad  28  - - 
per  cent  and  Jackson  14.2  per  cent.  ; . 

For  Jackson,  the  Louisiana  result 
was  his  second  consecutive  electoral--"  : , 
victory  in  the  race  for  the  democratic".  & 
presidential  nomination.  Earlier -he-;,.:- 
won  the  District  of  Columbia  prim-  - 
ary.  7 

Hart  said  his. finish  above -Mon-:  r - 
dale  in  Louisiana’s  primaries  makes 
him  believe  he  will  “do  very  weU”-in  f-- 
today’s  primaries. 

The  final,  unofficial  tally  in  ; 
Louisiana  gave  Jackson  43  per  cent  • • 
of  the  state  delegates.  Hart  got  25  . . 
per  cent  and  Mondale  22  per  cent.  . 


Top  Ethiopian  envoy  in  UJ§»  defects 


WASHINGTON  (AP).  - The  top 
Ethiopian  diplomat  in  Washington  is 
seeking  political  asylum  in  the  U.S. 
and  plans  to  speak  out  against  poli- 
tical repression  by  his  country’s  Mar- 
xist government,  a congressional 
aide  said  on  Sunday  night. 

Tesfaye  Demeke,  the  charge  d’af- 
faires of  the  .Ethiopian  Embassy, 
filed  a formal  application  for  politic- 


vice,  said  David  Lonie,  Republican 
staff  consultant  for  the  House  Fore- 
ign Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Africa/. 

Demeke,  40,  a.  foreign  service 
officer  who  began  his  career  under 
the  government  of  the  late  emperor 
Haile  Selassie,  was  appointed  charge 
d’affaires  four  years,  ago  after  the 
Ethiopian  government  downgraded 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  U.S.  A 


al  asylum  on  Friday  -with  -the  Im — UiS.  charge  d'affaires  heads  a small 
migration,,  and  rN^u^Jixag^n  Sgir.  Addis  Ababa. 


Chinese  Mmtistsp^ 

PEKING  (AP).  - China's  scientists,  provide  much  needetf  rainfall.  . 


PEKING  (AP).  - China's  scientists, 
pondering  how  to  get  water  from  the 
moist  south  to  the  parched  north , say 
they  may  have  found  the  answer  - 
moving  clouds'. 

” The  official  news  agency  Xinhua 
reported  on  Sunday  that  scientists 
are  studying  the  possibility  of  artifi- 
cially inducing  warm  and  humid  air 
currents  above  the  Yangtze  River 
source  in  the  western  mountains, 
forming  clouds  that  would  drift  over 
the  northern  half  of  the  country  and 


The  Yangzte  and  Yellow  rivers,  .... 
China's  longest  waterways,  originate  ; ..  j 

in  the  Bayanbar  Mountains  in  West-  • ; j 

era  Qinghai  Province. 

The  Yangtze  meanders  southeast 
and  has  plenty  of  water  that  benefits  - : , 
the  basin  it  drains.  But  the  Yelto#v  { ? 
River,  which  flows  through  ; die v 
North,  has  little  Water  and  carries  ■ 
large  amounts  of  silt,  which  causesit  - -. 
to  shift  course  and  erode  the  land.-;- . . 


Experts  dismantle  N.  Ireland  bomb 


BELFAST  (AP).  - Experts  dis- 
armed an  18- kg  bomb  in  Newiy  and 
youths  tossed  petrol  bombs  at  police 
early  yesterday  after  a weekend  of 
scattered  violence  on  the  third 
anniversary  of  IRA  hunger  striker 
Bobby  Sand’s  death. 

A spokesman  for  Northern  Ire- 
land’s Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  in 
Belfast  said  the  bomb,  hidden  in  a 
rucksack,  was  found  late  Sunday  in 
the  Newry  town  centre  after  a tele- 


phone warning  to  police.  Army  dis- 
posal  experts  carried  out  two  con- 
trolled explosions  to  disarm  it;  he 
said.  . ' V 

Elsewhere  in  Newry,  64  km.  sooth 
of  Belfast,  and  in  predominantly 
Roman  Catholic  West  Belfast; 
Catholic  youths  buried  several  pet- 
rol bombs  and  other  missiles  at  pas- 
sing security  patrols,  police  said.  No 
injuries  were  reported. 


Amnesty  International  office  sacked  in  Brazil 


SAO  PAULO,  BRAZIL  (AP).  - 
Unknown  assailants  broke  into  local 
Amnesty  International  headquar- 
ters early  on  Sunday  and  set  fire  to 
files,  documents  and  magazines, 
according  to  local  police. 

There  were  no  victims  or  addition- 
al damage  to  the  headquarters,  a 
bouse  in  a Sao  Paulo  residential 
neighbourhood,  said  police  inspec- 
tor Paulo  Roberto  Siquetto,  in 
charge  of  the  investigation.  He 


added  that  there  were  no  witnesses. 

The  fire,  which  began  just  before 
dawn,  was  put  out  by  two  fire  trucks 
shortly  after  nearby  neighbours  cal- 
led the  fire  department. 

State  Legislator  Jose  Gregori,  a- 
member  of  the  Sao  Paulo  council  of 
directors  of  Amnesty  'International . 
said  the  fire  was  “purposely  set”  as  a 
reprisal  against  a series  of  debates  on 
torture  which  Amnesty  Internation- 
al  was  sponsoring  yesterday . 


Burmese  troops  attack  rebels  at  Thai  border 

BANGKOK  (AP).  - Burmese  gov-  No  information  was  available3  on 
eminent  troops  seized  a camp  of  casualties/ 

Karen  insurgents  on  the  Thai-  The  Karens  are  among  several 
Burmese  border  on  Sunday  in  a guerrilla  groups  that  have  fought  for 

a?ack  that.,senl  autonomy  front  the  central  Rangoon 
more  than  3,000  Karen  civilians  government  since  Burma  gained  in- 

f,n®  .,n?°  Jfijfdand,  a Thai  provin-  dependence  after  World  War  II 
cial  police  chief  said  yesterday.  ' 

Col.  Arkora  Khantadara,  police  ^ORES.T'  “ X . f?resl 
chief  of  Kanchanaburi  province,  said  Tunis'an  ' Jewrj 

Burmese  tropps  overran  the  camp  at  - e“lcaled  yesterday  near 
Three  Pagodas  Pass  after  a three-day  jaacov  in  . Jerusalem, 
attack.  The  camp  straddles  the  bor-  Israelis  of  Tui 

der.  origin  were  present  at 


FOREST.  — A forest  com- 
memorating Tunisian;  Jewry  was 
dedicated  yesterday  - near  Neve 
Ya  acov  in.  Jerusalem.  Hun- 
dreds  of  Israelis  of  Tunisian 
origin  were  present  at  the 
ceremony. . 


^VTHE  ISRAEL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  MORTGAGE  BANK 


A MEMBER  OF  THE  IDB  GROUpl-?^ 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  LOANS  TO  NEW  IMMIGRANTS 

The  mortgage  loans  available  to  all  e.igible  olim  were  increased  substantially  on  Anrii  1 iq0. 
Effective  May  1.  1984,  you  may  also  apply  for  an  additional  linked  bank  loan  1984, 
■si. 000.000  a.  the  reduced  rate  ef  ,n,ere«  o.  0.2%  p*.  for  a period  of  20  yea”  UP  ’° 
For  furmer  rteta»ls  apply  to  one  of  our  three  main  offices  or  any  one  of  the  servjr*. 

convenience  of  our  customers  <n  19  branches  of  Israel  Discount  Bank  throughout  the  coum  °Pe°ed.  ,or  ,he 

MAIN  OFFICES:  ^ 


Tef  Aviv: 

Jerusalem: 

Haifa: 


16-18  Simhat  Beit  Hashoeva,  off  96  Allenby  Rd..  Tel.  03-611973 
Discount  Bank.  Clal  Building.  97  Jaffa  Rd..  Tel.  02-232377 
11  Pal-Yam  St  adjoining  the  Zim  building.  Tel  04-670725 
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The  President 
Flies  Back  to 
Those  Same 
Old  Problems 
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By  STEVEN  R.  WEISMAN 


Washington 

SAVORING  the  rave  reviews  of  his  trip  to  China, 
President  Reagan  retreated  from  the  stage  for  a 
rest  at  Camp  David.  His  top  advisers  had  no  such 
luxury.  They  immediately  began  plans  for  the 
next  openings  on  the  re-election  road  show  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  optimism  and  wariness.  The  President,  several 
aides  say,  is  performing  so  well  politically  that  it  is  eerie. 
In  spite  of  a bitter  stalemate  with  the  Soviet  Union,  a loss 
of  American  influence  in  the  Middle  East,  immense  con- 
troversy over  Central  America  and  a worrisome  surge  In 
interest  rates,  his  approval  ratings  keep  climbing. 

White  Ho»ise  aides  say  the  main  reasons  for  Mr.  Rea- 
gan’s popularity  are  the  economic  expansion  and  the 
President’s  continuing  ability  to  project  an  image  of  lead- 
ership and  statesmanship.  On  the  agenda  of  a White 
House  political  strategy  meeting  last  Thursday  was  the 
content  of  television  campaign  spots  to  be  aired  starting 
May  21.  Not  surprisingly,  they  are  to  emphasi2e  general 
themes  of  firmness  of  resolve  and  confidence  In  America 
under  Mr.  Reagan.  Commercials  with  footage  from  the 
China  trip  concluded  last  week  and  the  meeting  with 
Pope  John  Paul  II  in  Alaska  are  to  come  later  in  the  year. 

The  White  House’s  instincts  are  to  be  cautious.  The 
time  has  long  past  for  bold  budget  initiatives.  The  caution 
will  be  vindicated  if,  as  expected,  Congress  enacts  a 
"downpayment”  on  the  deficit  consisting  of  modest 
spending  cuts  and  tax  increases.  According  to  White 
House  officials,  the  President  is  also  said  to  be  planning  a 
cautious  strategy  on  nuclear  arms  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  “Arms  control  is  on  the  shelf  until  the  Russians 
decide  to  take  it  off,”  said  a Presidential  aide.  "Either 
way,  it’s  not  a political  problem  for  Reagan.” 

Central  American  Worries  . . ... 
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same  tough*  battles  wftft  Congress  4ocin  in-the  ndseb  • 
few  weeks  over  Mr;  Reagan’s  requests  Tor  funds  for  the 
TVIX  missile  and  the  production'  of  chemical  warfare'”' 
weapons.  Both  are  in  trouble  because  of  doubts  on  Capitol 
Hill  , about  the  Administration’s  strategy  of  building  up 
the  American  arsenal  as  an  incentive  for  Moscow  to  ne- 
gotiate. But  the  foreign  policy  area  that  the  White  Bouse 
fears  most  is  Central  America.  Mr.  Reagan's  aides  are 
wrestling  with  the  question  of  how  much  to  inject  the 
President  into  the  coming  dispute  over  military  assist- 
ance to  El  Salvador  and  to  the  insurgents  in  Nicaragua. 

Their  concern  has  been  sharpened  by  what  Adminis- 
tration aides  say  are  fresh  intelligence  reports  that  a 
major  Cuban-sponsored  guerrilla  offensive  is  being 
planned  in  El  Salvador  this  fall,  timed  for  the  height  of 
the  American  election  campaign.  The  talk  in  the  Admin- 
istration has  turned  to  fears  that  El  Salvador  could  go 
“down the  drain,"  as  a White  House  aide  put  it  last  week, 
unless  military  aid  Is  drastically  increased,  and  soon.  In 
the  glow  of  Mr.  Reagan's  triumph  in  China,  the  question 
at  the  White  House  is  whether  he  should  change  the  sub- 
ject so  quickly.  “My  own  feeling  is  that  I’d  rather  get  it 
out  of  the  way  now,”  said  a Presidential  aide.  “That’s 
preferable  to  having  the  situation  blow  up,  presenting  the 


President  with  a real  crisis  in  October.” 

Caution  would  dictate  not  pushing  El  Salvador  back 
to  the  top  of  the  agenda,  and  James  A.  Baker  3d,  the 
White  House  chief  of  staff  who  is  known  for  his  caution,  is 
said  to  believe  that  in  the  past  Mr.  Reagan's  cries  of 
alarm  over  Central  America  have  drawn  as  much  opposi- 
tion as  support.  But  White  House  aides  also  said  that  Rob- 
ert C.  McFarlane,  the  national  security  adviser,  was 
pressing  for  a major  effort.  Plans  are  being  readied,  they 
said,  for  a drive  to  blame  the  Congress  if  El  Salvador  is 
set  back  for  lack  of  military  support,  starting  with  a pos-  , 
sible  television  address  this  week. 

White  House  aides  are  hoping  that  the  results  of  the 
Salvador  election  today  will  bolster  their  case.  But  they 
concede  that  their  selling  effort  is  harder  because  both 
Defense  Secretary  Caspar W,  Weinberger  and  WHHam  'J. 
Casey,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  have  lost 
credibility  <m  Capitol  Hill,  Mr Casey  because  off  hfs  state-1 
ments  about  the  covert  war  in  Nicaragua  and  Mr.  Wein- 
berger because  of  his  hard  line  on  military  spending. 
(Pentagon  budget  cutting,  page  3.)  The  White  House, 
meanwhile,  continues  to  be  handicapped  by  the  inquiry 
into  the  finances  of  White  House  counselor  Edwin  Meese 
3d,  Mr.  Reagan's  nominee  for  Attorney  General. 

But  Administration  officials  say  they  are  pleased 
with  the  vitality  of  Mr.  Reagan's  reselection  campaign. 
Edward  J.  Rollins,  the  campaign  director,  has  put  to- 
gether what  seems  to  be  a solid  organization,  and  there  is 
talk  of  surpassing  the  early  projection  of  enrolling  more 
than  two  million  new  voters  to  counter  the  Democratic 
registration  drive.;  With  its  eye  on  the  leadership  theme, 
the  White  House  is  banking  on  a season  of  pageantry.  The 
Presidential  , cavalcade  is  embarking  June  1 on  a trip  to 
the  Reagan  ancestral  home  in  Ireland,  an  economic  sum- 
mit in  London  and  a celebration  of  the  40th  anniversary  of 
D-Day  on  the  beaches  of  Normandy.  Speaking  of  the 
China  trip,  Michael  K.  Deaver,  the  White  House’s  chief 
image-maker,  said  last  week,  “We've  really  got  our  work 
cut  out  for  us  to  top  this  one  in  Europe." 


Democrats  Start  to  V 
About  Healing  Theii 
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By  HOWELL  RAINES 


Austin,  Texas 

SINCE  his  New  Hampshire  defeat,  Walter  F.  Mon- 
• dale  has  regarded  most  shows  of  confidence  as  a 
poisonous  luxury.  But  with  the  approach  of  criti- 
"cal  "tests  in  Texas  and  Ohio,  the  former  Vice 
President  suggested  that  a sweep  of  these  states,  coming 
after  his  success  in  the  Tennessee  primary  last  week,  sets 
him  up  to  claim  a nominating  majority  of  delegates  by 
the  end  of  the  primary  season  on  June  5.  In  private,  Mr. 
Mondale  was  even  more  assured.  He  confided  to  support- 
ers his  eagerness  to  plan  a national  convention  that  will 
be  a festival  of  party  unity  “rather  chan  a brawl.” 

Mr.  Mondale  was  not  alone  last  week  in  turning  his 
attention  to  the  prospects  — and  in  Senator  Gary  Hart's 
case,  the  threat  — of  a speedy  end  to  the  nomination  bat- 
tle. Prodded  by  party  elder  Robert  S.  Strauss,  the  Demo- 
cratic chairman,  Charles  T.  Manatt,  announced  on  Fri- 
day that  he  would  form  a task  force  to  scan  knitting  up 
the  raveled  sleeve  of  party  unity. 

There  was  a growing  feeling  on  all  sides  that  the 
Texas  caucuses  yesterday  and  the  Ohio  primary  on  Tues- 
day represented  Mr.  Han’s  last  clear  chance  to  move 
back  into  contention.  And  in  this  state  capital,  where  in- 
siders keep  a savvy  eye  on  national  politics,  there  was  in- 
creasing speculation  about  the  final  shape  of  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  about  the  convention  and  about  what  kind  of 


U.S.  Anticipates  Duarte 
Victory  in  Ei  Salvador  Today 


EL  SALVADOR  holds  its  long- 
awaited  presidential  election  to- 
day, and  in  the  final  days  of  the 
campaign,  the  extent  and  propriety  of 
the  United  States  role  was  fiercely  de- 
bated in  both  countries.  Senator  Jesse 
Helms,  a conservative  Republican  from 
North  Carolina,  asked  for  the  immedi- 
ate recall  of  American  Ambassador 
Thomas  R.  Pickering,  accusing  him  of 
using  his  influence  "to  strangle  liberty 
during  the  night.”  Publicizing  the  Sena- 
tor’s critique,  aides  of  Roberto  d’Au- 
buisson,  the  rightist  candidate  in  the 
election,  complained  that  the  American 
Embassy  was  responsible  for  the  veto 
by  Provisional  President  Alvaro 
Magafta  of  legislation  that  would  have 
allowed  elections  to  proceed  without  re- 
quiring voters  to  go  to  the  voting  places 
where  they  were  registered.  Under  the 
registration  system,  Mr.  d’Aubuisson 
placed  second  in  the  March  25  election, 
well  behind  Jose  Napoledn  Duarte,  the 
Christian  Democratic  frontrunner. 

The  Administration  “is  taking  no 


The  Pope 
and  Korean 
Christianity 


sides”  in  the  election,  the  White  House 
added.  Mr.  Pickering  said  his  embassy 
"had  jumped  through  hoops”  to  remain 
neutral.  But  the  Administration  and 
Congress  were  obviously  looking  for- 
ward to  a Duarte  victory.  State  Depart- 
ment officials  said  that  if  he  won  be 
would  be  invited  to  Washington  later 
this  month  as  an  ally  in  the  battle  to  win 
Congressional  support  for  more  aid. 

House  Democratic  leaders  had 
placed  military  aid  on  bold  until  the  re- 
sults were  in.  There  was  a widespread 
belief  in  Congress  that  If  Mr.  d'Aubuis- 
son  wins,  legislation  containing  $62  mil- 
lion for  the  Salvadoran  Government 
will  stand  no  chance.  There  were  also 
fears  that  a Duarte  victory  might  be 
overturned  by  a coup.  "We  want  to  send 
a message  to  the  military:  They  better 
honor  that  election,”  said  Representa- 
tive Clarence  D.  Long,  Democrat  of 
Maryland.  Not  to  worry,  suggested  the 
Salvadoran  Defense  Minister,  Gen. 
Eugenio  Vides  Casanova.  During  Mr; 
Duarte’s  presidency  from  December 
1980  to  March  1982,  be  said,  “many  peo- 
ple learned  that  they  could  live  with 
Duarte.”  In  El  Salvador,  Mr.  d'Aubuis- 
son’s  supporters  seemed  willing  to  ac- 
cept a Duarte  victory  because  they  felt 
that  his  ability  to  act  would  be  limited 
by  the  army  and  by  conservative  forces 
in  the  Assembly. 

Fighting  in  the  region  threatened  last 
week  to  spill  over  to  new  battlefields. 
Costa  Rica,  which  has  tried  to  stay  neu- 
tral despite  the  Nicaraguan  rebels’  use 
of  its  border  areas,  complained  that 
Nicaraguan  Government  forces  had 
staged  a “premeditated  attack.”  The 
commander  of  the  Costa  Rican  Civil 
Guard,  Col.  Oscar  Vidal,  said  his  forces 
had  fired  back  after  mortar  fire  from 
Nicaraguan  batteries  "landed  4J5QO 
meters  inside  Costa  Rica.”  Washington 
said  it  would  speed  up  military  aid  to 
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Christian  Democratic  Party  candidate  Jos6  NopoieOn  Duane  campaigning  In  Santa 
Ana,  El  Salvador,  last  week. 


Costa  Rica,  which  supported  the  Sar- 
dinia tas  when  they  were  fighting  to 
overthrow  President  Anastasio  Somoza 
Debayle  but  has  since  cooled  to  them. 

On  another  front,  American  officials 
said  the  C.I.A.,  which  finances  the  Nica- 
raguan rebels,  employed  Salvadorans 
and  others  in  two  air  strikes  against 


Nicaragua  in  February.  They  attacked 
a military  camp  and  a radio  transmit- 
ter reportedly  used  by  Salvadoran  guer- 
rillas. Officials  said  the  C.I.A.  opera- 
tion resembled  the  use  of  third-country 
nationals  to  mine  Nicaraguan  harbors 
in  January  and  hit  oil  storage  tanks  at 
Corintoand  Puerto  Sandino  in  October. 


general  election  candidate  Mr.  Mandate  would  make 
against  President  Reagan. 

After  Tennessee.  Mr.  Mondale  had  1.212  of  the  1,967 
delegates  needed  for  the  nomination,  almost  double 
Mr.Hart's  644.  The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  was  well  back  at 
209,  although  he  was  hoping  Louisiana's  primary  yester- 
day would  give  him  another  boost  cf  publicity  like  the  one 
he  achieved  with  his  first  primary'  victory,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  last  week. 

Close  to  tfae  “Fogs 

Texas,  with  200  delegates,  and  Ohio,  with  175,  could 
bring  Mr.  Mondale  quite  dose  ro  the  magic  number, 
especially  if  he  also  carried  Indiana,  Maryland  and  North 
Carolina,  which  also  hold  primaries  Tuesday.  But  Texas 
and  Ohio  in  particular  illustrate  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  Mr.  Mondale’s  candidacy.  He  has  shown  consis- 
tent vote-getting  muscle  in  industrial  states.  And  last 
week,  as  he  used  the  debate  in  Dallas  Wednesday  to  chide 
Mr.  Jackson  for  his  failure  to  repudiate  the  support  of  the 
Rev.  Louis  Farrakhan,  he  showed  that  he  could  also  tai- 
lor his  performance  to  more  conservative  tastes. 

Even  so,  Mr.  Hart's  reminders  to  Texas  voters  of  Mr. 
Mondale’s  ties  to  labor  and  to  President  Carter  pointed 
up  vulnerabilities  that  Mr.  Reagan  is  certain  to  exploit. 
Democratic  leaders  such  as  Jim  Hightower,  the  Texas 
agriculture  commissioner,  believe  that  Mr.  Hart  is  hurt- 
ing his  future  prospects  by  softening  up  Mr.  Mondale  for 
Mr.  Reagan. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Han's  language  was  extremely 
sharp  as  he  accused  Mr.  Mondale  of  helping  Mr.  Carter 
craft  a wishy-washiness  on  foreign  policy  that  gave 
America  “days  of  shame”  during  the  Iranian  hostage 
crises.  In  lines  that  could  easily  be  borrowed  by  the  Re- 
publicans, Mr.  Hart  also  told  Western  voters  that  Mr. 
Mondale  would  use  the  oil  industry,  which  is  central  to 
their  economy,  as  a "political  whipping  boy.” 

If  Mr.  Hart  loses  the  current  round  of  contests,  he 
faces  a decision  that  could  have  great  impact  on  his  polit- 
ical future  and  on  the  party's  chances  of  presenting  a 
united  front  in  the  fail.  He  must  choose  between  staying 
on  the  attack  against  Mr.  Mondale  or  heeding  advisers 
who  want  him  to  shift  his  attention  to  an  issues  campaign 
that  will  position  him  for  1988.  By  making  peace  with  Mr. 
Mondale,  Mr.  Hart  would  also  keep  his  name  in  the  Vice 
Presidential  guessing  game. 

Vice  PresSdse^isi  Proraatfaffl! 

That  game  has  come  into  increasing  prominence  this 
week,  because  o:  the  general  assumption  that  Mr.  Mon- 
dale is  closing  in  on  the  nomination  and  because  party  ac- 
tivists are  laying  strategies  to  promote  their  favorite  can- 
didates for  the  number-twc  spot. 

In  Texas,  Mondale  supporters  such  as  Jess  Hay, 
chairman  of  a Dallas  mortgage  firm,  have  made  no  se- 
cret of  their  desire  to  see  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  of  Texas 
on  the  ticket.  Meanwhile,  prominent  women  ;r.  the  party 
have  been  pressing  the  argument  for  prospective  women 
running  mates,  such  as  Representative  Geraldine  A.  Fer- 
raro of  Queens. 

Mr,  Jackson's  name  almost  never  enters  Vies  Presi- 
dential speculation  these  days,  in  part  because  of  his  de- 
fense of  Mr.  Farrakhan,  the  Nation  of  Islam  leader  who 
made  a death  threat  against  a reporter.  Among  the  candi- 
■ dates  and  their  campaign  strategists,  the  issue  has  un- 
dermined esteem  for  Mr.  Jackson's  political  judgment. 
The  Farrakhan  controversy  kept  Mr.  Jackson  on  the  de- 
fensive in  the  Dallas  debate,  ana  the  verbal  pommeling 
he  took  for  his  ties  to  the  Black  Muslim  leader  may  have 
contributed  to  the  conciliatory  tone  Mr.  Jackson  is  taking 
toward  his  fellow  Democrats  these  days. 

But  there  are  limits  to  conciliation,  especially  where 
the  squabble-prone  Democrats  are  involved.  Mr.  Jack- 
son,  who  fed  party  leaders  unity  hopes  at  a series  of  meet- 
ings with  Mr!  Manatt,  Mr.  Mondale  and  Mr.  Strauss,  yes- 
terday promised  supporters  he  might  still  have  a "joker" 
to  play  at  the  national  convention.  And  Mr.  Kart  strongly 
denounced  “the  party  unity  task  force"  as  a ploy  to  help 
Mr.  Mondale  claim  the  nomination  before  the  end  of  the 
primary  season.  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Jackson  insisted  that 
any  such  task  force  would  have  to  deal  with  three  issues 
that  have  been  troublesome  for  Mr.  Mondale:  the  role  of 
the  run-off  primary,  delegate-selection  rules  and  union- 
funded  campaign  committees. 

All  this  Is  meat  for  Republicans,  to  whom  the  week’s 
events  demonstrated  that  even  when  the  Democrats  talk 
about  uniting  (hey  wind  up  in  politically  damaging  argu- 
ments about  how  to  paper  over  their  differences. 
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©ss@  Step  Backj 
Step  Ahead 
Fo?  ih e Economy 

The  economy  seems  to  be  advanc- 
ing, retreating  and  standing  still,  or 
so  it  appeared  from  another  conflict- 
ing batch  of  reports  last  week. 

The  index  of  leading  indicators 
dropped  1.1  percent  in  March,  its 
first  decline  in  19  months.  Sales  of 
new  homes  declined  by  4.9  percent, 
but  factory  orders  rose  2.2  percent, 
the  best  showing  in  half  a year,  and 
major  retailers  and  auto  makers  re- 
ported sales  gains.  Employment 
rose  by  71,000  to  8.84  million,  and  the 
average  factory  worker  put  in  41.2 
hours  a week,  the  highest  level  in  two 
decades  — signs,  the  White  House 
said,  of  "a  generally  strong  eco- 
nomic picture  in  the  weeks  ahead." 
But  for  the  third  month  in  row  unem- 
ployment held  steady  at  7.8  percent, 
0.4  percent  higher  than  the  rate  Mr. 
Reagan  inherited  from  the  Carter 
Administration. 

The  Senate,  meanwhile,  rejected 
both  a plan  that  would  have  cut  Fed- 
eral budget  gaps  by  $280  billion  over 
three  years  and  a one-year  freeze  on 
nearly  all  military  and  domestic 
spending  backed  by  a coalition  of  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats.  It  left  for 
this  week  final  action  on  the  Presi- 
dent's three-year,  $144-billion  deficit 
reduction  proposal.  That  prompted 
Wall  Street  economist  Heniy  Kauf- 
man to  warn  of  “spectacularly  high- 
er" interest  rates  by  the  end  of  next 
year.  And  that,  analysts  said,  helped 
send  the  stock  market  down  more 
than  16  points  on  Friday,  despite  a 
$3.6  billion  drop  in  the  money  supply. 

Test  Pilot’s  Death 
Raises  Questions 

While  an  Air  Force  general  was  in- 
volved in  secret  aircraft  tests  11  days 
ago  over  Nevada,  man  or  plane 
failed  and  the  officer  was  killed.  De- 
tails of  the  accident  began  to  surface 
last  week,  raising  questions  about 
whether  Lieut.  Gen.  Robert  M.  Bond 
should  even  have  been  flying  a high- 
performance  aircraft,  and  focusing 
unwanted  attention  on  secret  Air 
Force  testing  programs. 

The  Pentagon  refused  to  comment 
formally  on  the  incident,  but  mili- 
tary sources  disclosed  that  the  “spe- 
cially modified  test  craft"  involved 
was  a Soviet  MIG-23  jet  that  was 
used  in  tests  against  American  air- 
craft equipped  with  radar-evading 
technology  developed  under  the 
Stealth  project.  The  sources  said 
General  Bond  may  have  been  en- 
gaged in  such  testing  or  may  simply 
have  been  evaluating  the  Soviet 
plane,  it  was  unclear  how  the  Air 
Force  acquired  the  craft,  which  is 
the  Soviet  Air  Force’s  primary  air- 
to-air  combat  plane. 

It  was  also  unclear  why  the  gen- 
eral was  allowed  to  fly  it.  Although 
he  had  5,000  hours  of  experience  in 
high  performance  jets,  General 
Bond  was,  at  54  years  old,  nine  years 
past  the  usual  maximum  age  at 
which  pilots  are  allowed  to  make  solo 
flights  in  such  aircraft. 

He  was  reportedly  traveling  at 
about  1 .500  miles  per  hour  at  a low  al- 
titude when  the  plane  went  out  of 
control  over  the  Nellis  Air  Force 
Testing  Range,  about  100  miles 
northwest  of  Las  Vegas. 


Congratulations  all  around 
marked  the  automobile  industry’s 
dramatic  return  to  profitability  last 
year.  But  when  top  executives  of  the 
3ig  Three  decided  to  pay  themselves 
record  bonuses  from  their  record 
profits  of  St'.  15  billion,  leaders  of  the 
United  Automobile  Worker'  which 
granted  concessions  to  limit  costs, 
and  officials  of  the  Government, 
which  pressured  the  Japanese  to 
limit  competition,  cried  foui. 

The  chorus  of  disapproval  reached 
a crescendo  last  week  that  began 
when  Special  Trade  Representative 
William  Brock  said  he  felt  “be- 
trayed.” He  castigated  Ford  Motor 
Company  and  General  Motors  for 
paying  millions  of  dollars  in  bonuses 
to  top  executives  and  vowed  to  end 
the  import  quotas  that  helped  make 
such  compensation  possible. 

General  Motors  paid  its  chairman, 
Roger  B.  Smitn,  si.6  million  in  sal- 
ary and  bonuses  and  an  undisclosed 
amount  in  iong  term  compensation. 


Phillip  Caldwell,  the  Ford  chairman, 
got  $1.5  million  for  the  year  and  exer- 
cised accumulated  stock  options  that 
netted  him  another  $5.8  milliion. 

Owen  F.  Bieber,  the  U.A.W.  presi- 
dent called  the  bonuses  ‘'obscene" 
and  promised  that  bargaining  over 
the  union’s  next  contract  with  the 
two  companies,  which  is  to  replace 
one  that  expires  Sept.  15,  would  be 
“much  tougher.” 

Congress  had  its  say,  too.  Republi- 
can Senator  John  C.  Danforth  of  Mis- 
souri, who  sponsored  the  1981  legisla- 
tion that  limited  Japanese  imports, 
said  the  automakers  might  no  longer 
need  such  protection.  “It  was  not  my 
intent,"  he  said,  “to  put  the  industry 
on  a permanent  life  support  mech- 
anism.” 

Mr.  Caldwell,  who  came  in  for  the 
heaviest  criticism,  came  out  with  the 
most  aggressive  defense.  He  said  his 
company’s  increased  executive  com- 
pensation — the  top  45  officers  aver- 
aged nearly  $500,000  each  — was  nec- 
essary ro  keep  cash-rich  Japanese 
companies  from  luring  them  away. 
“Just  because  we  had  one  good  year 
doesn’t  mean  we  should  lose  the 
memory  of  three  bad  ones,”  he  said. 

Immigration  Bill 
On  Back  Burner 

With  squabbles  among  Democrats 
boiling  over  as  they  battle  it  out  in 
the  primaries.  House  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  again  put  a 
controversial  immigration  bill  on  the 
back  burner  last  week.  California 
Democratic  Congressmen,  who 
overwhelmingly  oppose  it,  asked  the 
Speaker  to  postpone  debate  on  the 
legislation,  which  has  already  been 
passed  by  the  Senate,  until  after  the 
state’s  June  5 primary. 

Although  none  of  the  California 
legislators  faces  a tough  primary 
challenge,  they  want  to  avoid  a rais- 
ing such  a contentious  issue;  some 
Democrats  support  the  bill,  which 
would  penalize  employers  who  know- 
ingly hire  illegal  aliens  and  would 
grant  legal  status  to  many  aliens  al- 
ready in  the  country.  Hispanic 
American  groups  — as  well  as  the 
Democratic  Presidp"’ial  candidates 
— are  critical  of  the  measure,  saying 
it  would  encourage  job  discrimina- 
tion against  people  of  Hispanic  de- 
scent. Organized  labor,  however, 
supports  a ban  on  employment  of 
illegal  aliens.  Although  the  Califor- 
nia Democrats  may  seek  a further 
delay  on  the  bill,  Mr.  O’Neill  has  said 
be  won't  oblige  them  next  time. 
“This  is  definitely  the  last  postpone- 
ment," be  said. 

H.U.D.  Counts 
The  Homeless 

The  Government  said  last  week 
that  it  bad  done  a rough  bead  count  of 
the  homeless  and  found  a lot  fewer  of 
them  than  had  previously  been  sup- 
posed. But  critics  questioned  the  re- 
port's arithmetic,  and  one  ridiculed 
its  estimate  of  250,000  to  350,000 
homeless  Americans,  saying  there 
might  actually  be  three  million. 

The  report  was  “the  first  national 
profile  of  the  homeless  population 
based  on  systematically  collected 
data,"  said  Samuel  R.  Pierce  Jr., 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  It  said  the  increas- 
ingly heterogenous  group  included 
people  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 
There  were  families  and  single  peo- 
ple, runaways  and  the  unemployed, 
alcoholics  and  drug  abusers  and  peo- 
ple with  mental  health  problems. 

A H.U.D.  spokesman  said  the 
sources  for  the  study  included  "over 
500  interviews  with  knowledgeable 
local  observers"  in  60  metropolitan 
areas,  a national  survey  of  shelter 
operators  and  discussions  with  con- 
cerned organizations.  The  report 
found  the  largest  concentration,  of 
homeless  people  in  Los  Angeles,  with 
perhaps  33.800;  and  New  York  City, 
with  about  30,000.  Mitch  Snyder,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Community  for 
Creative  Nonviolence,  a private  non- 
profit group  that  works  with  the 
homeless,  said  H.U.D. ’s  estimates 
were  politically  motivated  and  "ut- 
terly ridiculous."  His  group  esti- 
mated that  the  number  of  homeless 
had  doubled  from  last  year’s  one  and 
a half  million. 


Caroline  Rand  Herron, 
Richard  Levine 
and  Michael  Wright 
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From  Here  On,  It’s  Uphill 

For  the  Supreme  Court 


By  LINDA  GREENHOUSE 


WASHINGTON  — The  Supreme  Court  took  a 
deep  breath  last  week  and  left  town  for  10  days  on 
its  final  recess  before  the  grueling  stretch  drive 
to  a July  adjournment.  The  last  months  of  the 
term  are  always  an  odd  time  for  the  Court,  at 
once  its  period  of  greatest  productivity  and  of 
least  visibility.  Oral  arguments  are  over.  Every 
case  the  Court  will  decide  this  term  has  been,  to 
use  the  Court's  word,  “submitted."  No  longer  do 
the  Justices  sit  on  the  bench  for  hours  a day,  tour- 
ists filing  in  and  out,  lawyers  straining  to  make  a 
final  point  before  the  red  light  goes  on  and  Chief 
Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  says  firmly:  “Your 
line  has  expired.” 

The  Justices  now  appear  in  public  for  only  brief 
moments,  emerging  from  behind  a red  velvet 
curtain  precisely  at  10  a.m.  to  announce  the  day's 
opinions.  Then  they  disappear  again  to  face  the 
drafts  of  opinions  now  making  the  rounds  from 
chamber  to  chamber  in  search  of  consensus. 

It  is  as  if  the  Court  turns  inward  at  this  time  of 
year.  The  Justices,  having  learned  all  they  can 
from  the  public  sessions,  the  briefs  and  the  argu- 
ments, are  finally  alone  to  wrestle  with  the  hard- 
est questions  on  the  country's  legal  agenda. 

That  sense  is  heightened  this  year  by  the  politi- 
cal winds  swirling  around  the  Court.  The  aging 
Justices’  mortality  is  a topic  for  casual  political 
discourse  as  the  Presidential  candidates  com- 
pete for  the  chance  to  shape  the  Court  for  the  next 
generation. 

The  Court  has  issued  68  opinions  this  year,  a 
shade  more  than  at  this  time  last  year,  including 
the  decision  to  uphold  municipal  Nativity  scenes. 
In  an  important  derision  last  week,  the  Court  in- 
structed appellate  judges  to  scrutinize  libel  judg- 
ments with  special  sensitivity  to  First  Amend- 
ment values.  The  Court  upheld  an  appellate 
court’s  finding  that  evidence  was  inadequate  to 
justify  a libel  judgment  against  Consumers 
Union  for  an  inaccurate  review  of  a stereo  speak- 
er. But  the  90  opinions  to  come  in  the  next  two 
months  include  most  of  the  term's  hardest  cases. 
It  has  been  five  months,  for  example,  since  the 
Court  heard  arguments  in  this  term's  racial  dis- 
crimination case.  The  question  in  Memphis  Fire- 
fighters v.  Stotts  is  the  extent  to  which  a city  may- 
be required  to  protect  recent  black  job  gains  at 
the  expense  of  more  senior  white  workers.  A 


lower  Federal  court  ordered  Memphis  to  suspend 
its  seniority  rules  during  a fiscal  crisis  in  order  to 
protect  new  black  employees  in  a fire  depart- 
ment that  had  long  excluded  blacks. 

It  has  also  been  five  months  since  the  Court 
heard  the  Federal  Government’s  appeal  in  an  im- 
migration case  that  could  affect  the  chances  of 
thousands  of  refugees  for  political  asylum.  At 
issue  in  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
v.  Stevie  is  the  standard  an  alien  must  meet  in 
order  to  qualify  as  a political  refugee  and  avoid 
deportation,  with  the  Government  arguing  that  a 
lower  court’s  standard  was  too  lenient. 

A sex  discrimination  case  that  originally  ap- 
peared to  present  few  problems  is  now  one  of  the 
oldest  undecided  cases  on  the  calendar.  The  ques- 
tion in  Hishon  v.  King  & Spalding,  argued  Oct.  31, 
is  whether  the  Federal  law  against  employment 
discrimination  applies  to  a law  firm's  decision  on 
whom  to  invite  into  the  partnership.  The  case  is 
an  appeal  by  a woman  to  whom  a big  Atlanta  law 
firm  denied  a partnership.  The  delay  is  puzzling 
because  a clear  majority  of  the  Court  appeared 
sympathetic  to  her  appeal. 

Last  terra,  the  Court’s  conservative  bloc  — led 
on  criminal  issues  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  Jus- 
tice William  H.  Rehnquist  — failed  to  muster  a 
majority  for  restricting  the  exclusionary  rule, 
which  bars  the  use  of  illegally  seized  evidence.  In 
a renewed  effort  this  year,  two  prosecution  ap- 
peals were  argued  in  January. 

‘Good  Faith'  Exception 

The  question  in  Massachusetts  v.  Sheppard  and 
United  States  v.  Leon  is  whether  to  create  a 
“good  faith"  exception  to  the  role,  which  would 
permit  evidence  obtained  by  police  officers  who 
had  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  their  ac- 
tions were  constitutional . 

Also  pending  since  January  is  New  York  v.  Up- 
linger,  a case  involving  a New  York  law  that 
makes  homosexual  solicitation  in  a public  place  a 
crime.  New  York’s  highest  court  struck  down  the 
law  on  privacy  grounds.  The  state’s  attorney  gen- 
eral, Robert  Abrams,  told  the  Supreme  Court 
that  he  agreed  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  at 
least  as  applied  to  adults,  but  the  appeal  is  being 
pressed  b.  :he Buffalo  district  attorney. 

Late  term  arguments  deprive  the  Court  of  the 
luxury  of  spending  months  on  a decision.  Two  im- 
portant Government  appeals  were  argued  during 
the  last  week  of  April.  In  one.  Selective  Service 


System  v.  Minnesota  Public  Interest  Group,  the 
Government  is  .arguing  for  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Federal  law  that  bars  Federal  scholarship 
aid  to  young  men  who  have  not  registered  for  the 
draft.  The  other  case,  Regan  v.  Wald,  is  the  Rea- 
gan Administration’s  defense  of  its  restrictions 
on  travel  to  Cuba,  which  were  declared  invalid  by 
a Federal  Appeals  Court. 

While  the  Court  works  its  way  through  the 
argued  cases,  it  is  also  setting  the  agenda  for  the 
term  that  begins  next  October.  Appeals  reach  the 
Court  at  the  rate  of  80  a week.  The  rate  of  new  fil- 
ings has  held  steady  for  the  past  year,  but  is  down 
nearly  7 percent  from  the  1982  peak.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Court  is  accepting  fewer  cases  for  argu- 
ment in  an  attempt  to  cut  into  its  backlog.  About 
38  hours  of  argument  next  term  — a bit  more 
than  three  weeks  on  the  bench  — is  now  commit- 
ted to  cases  accepted  but  not  argued  during  the 
current  term.  That  is  down  by  more  than  40  per- 
cent from  the  backlog  at  this  time  last  year. 

Progress  measured  in  hours  may  not  seem  like 
much  to  a Court  that  writes  for  history.  But 
progress  by  any  measure  is  welcome  as  the  Court 
begins  its  wearying  run  to  the  finish. 


Big-City  Mayors  Debated  the  Roots  of  Lawlessness  Last  Week 


Franco!*  Cotes 


Of  Crime,  Punishment,  Causes  and  Cures 


By  MICHAEL  GOODWIN 


According  to  some  survivors,  being  a big-city 
mayor  is  often  just  an  ongoing  experience  in 
crisis  management.  Decrepit  transit  systems, 
arson,  scandals  and  murder,  all  against  a back- 
drop of  poverty  for  tens  of  thousands  of  residents, 
are  facts  of  life  for  those  who  inhabit  the  city 
halls  of  urban  America.  Indeed,  such  problems 
are  so  routine  that  getting  a debate  going  on  them 
can  be  difficult  — ■ mayors,  no  matter  what  their 
political  persuasion,  often  just  throw  up  their 
hands  and  say  nothing  can  be  done  until  Washing- 
ton sends  money. 

So  it  was  with  expectations  of  commiseration 
and  camaraderie  that  the  leaders  of  six  of  the 
country’s  largest  cities  gathered  in  New  York 
iast  week  for  a discussion  of  urban  woes.  Instead, 
the  conference  a*  New  York  University  produced 
a surprisingly  sh-rp  division  over  crime,  its 
causes  and  solutions.  The  specific  issue  was 
whether  there  is  a direct  link  between  unemploy- 
ment and  criminality.  Is  a person  without  a job 
more  tempted  to  turn  to  crime,  while  a person 
with  one  meets  his  needs  legally?  Is  jail  the  most 
effective  deterrent? 

These  questions  have  already  been  extensively 
studied  but  i.ot  resolved,  and  the  conference 
broke  up  without  breaking  new  ground.  Still,  the 
responses  from  the  largely  Democratic  gather- 
ing ranged  the  full  liberal-conservative  spec- 
trum. On  one  band  was  Mayor  Koch,  who  called 
for  the  death  penalty  for  those  frequently  con- 
victed of  selling  narcotics.  He  said  there  was  no 
proven  relationship  between  unemployment  and 
crime  and  argued  that  crime  is  rampant  in  the 
nation  because  criminals  no  longer  fear  capture 
and  punishment  His  opponents  — Mayors  Ray- 
mond L.  Flynn  of  Boston.  W.  Wilson  Goode  of 
Philadelphia  and  Donald  Fraser  of  Minneapolis 


— took  an  approach  more  in  keeping  with  the 
party's  traditional  Liberalism  on  social  issues,  ar- 
guing that  poverty  is  the  root  cause  of  crime  and 
that  improved  employment,  educational  and 
housing  opportunities  are  the  answer. 

The  debate  continued  later  in  the  week,  albeit 
indirectly.  Mr.  Koch  gave  a speech  Thursday  at- 
tempting to  buttress  his  notion  that  there  is  no 
link  between  crime  and  joblessness.  He  said  the 
failures  of  the  criminal  justice  system  were  a 
source  of  frustration,  adding:  “It  is  indeed 
tempting,  therefore,  to  believe  that  crime  can  be 
blamed  on  specific  factors,  such  as  social  condi- 
tions or  unemployment."  But,  he  went  or,  there 
is  no  proof  to  support  that  conclusion.  “The  data 
do  seem  to  indicate  that  age  and  certainty  of  pun- 
ishmen:  are  the  factors  most  clearly  connected  to 
crime  and  the  deterrence  of  crime." 

“Building  more  and  bigger  prisons,  and  more 
electric  chairs  and  gas  chambers,  is  not  the  an- 
swer to  the  economic  problems  in  America’s 
cities,”  Mr.  Flynn  of  Boston  responded  in  an  in- 
terview. “The  cure  is  safe,  decent  affordable 
housing,  quality  education,  decent  jobs  and  mak- 
ing sure  that  there  is  fair  access  to  city  services 
for  everyone.” 

To  be  sure,  the  mayors  were  wading  into  a 
territory  that  has  confounded  specialists  for 
more  than  a decade.  In  recent  years,  study  after 
study  has  sought  to  determine  whether  anything 
can  be  done  to  stem  the  record  crime  rates  that 
have  turned  American  cities  into  dead-bolt  for- 
tresses. 

Samuel  M.  Ehrenhalt,  regional  commissioner 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  said 
his  experience  has  led  him  to  see  both  sides  of  the 
argument.  “We  know  that  criminals  make 
choices,  like  people  In  other  kinds  of  businesses, 
in  terms  of  costs  and  benefits,"  he  said.  "If  you 
make  it  more  costly  for  them,  they  could  make  a 
different  choice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  is  to 


would  be  as  lucrative  and  induce  him  to  g. 
his  hustle?" 

One  of  the  leading  think-tanks  on  crimini 
tice  issues,  New  York's  Vera  Institute,  is  so 
ential  that  both  Mr.  Flynn  and  Mr.  Koch  c 
work.  The  institute  is  winding  up  an  exathii 
of  most  of  the  major  studies  and,  by  addi 
own  data,  trying  to  draw  some  conclusia 
joblessness  and  lawlessness. - 

"We  chink  there  is  a meaningful  relatic 
between  unemployment  and  crime,  but  i 
complicated  one,”  said  Jerome  McEIroy,  i 
sociate  director.  “The  relationship  varies 
the  age  of  the  people  involved  and  the  kinds 
portunities  that  are  available  to  them  in 
neighborhoods.  ” 

Mr.  McEIroy  said  youths  are  most  like 
commit  crimes  between  the  ages  of  15  and  11 
that  neither  punishment  nor  employment 
grams  were  known  to  be  effective  during 
rh»t^«^0ng  ?e  reasons-  he  said,  are  th< 

2P?  °V0bs  availab3e  for  teen-age] 
limited,  while  there  are  no  limits  to  thecri] 
options  and  little  awareness  of  their  long- 
consequences.  s 

The  trend  begins  to  reverse  itself,  he 
among  those  in  their  early  20's.  At  that  i 
crime  rates  drop  in  what  the  studies  cal 

wsswssr  p“ple  begin  “ 100 

But  there  are  additional  comnlieaHrtn, 

«™y  an  indlvi 

other.  These  include  family  supnort  ^ 
and  the  type  of  work  available  PerhaSm 
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A Unity  Cabinet 
in  Lebanon 
Is  Elusive 


Prime  Minister-designate  Rashid 
Karami  tried  to  form  a government 
of  national  unity  in  Lebanon  last 
week  but  disunity  kept  getting  in  the 
way.  While  potential  ministers 
squabbled,  some  of  the  factions  they 
represent  ignored  a cease-fire  that 
was  supposed  to  be  in  effect  and 
dueled  with  artillery  across  the 
Green  Line  dividing  Beirut. 

Mr.  Ka rami’s  methods  reflected 
the  country's  chaotic  politics.  He  an- 
nounced appointments  without  first 
asking  many  of  the  appointees,  who 
then  proceeded  to  balk.  The  reason 
for  the  lack  of  consultation,  he  indi- 
cated, was  the  urgent  need  to  end  the 
fighting  and  transfer  Lebanon’s 
basic  tensions  to  the  relative  quiet  of 
a cabinet  room. 

But  Walid  Jumblat.  the  Druse 
leader,  thought  the  posts  ol  Tourism 
and  Transport  were  not  important 
enough  for  him.  Nabih  Bern,  the 
Moslem  Shiite  leader,  was  not  at- 
tracted by  the  unlikely  combination 
of  Justice  and  Hydroelectricity  and 
wanted  a post  connected  to  Shiite  af- 
fairs in  the  south,  where  the  Israelis 
are  in  control.  Joseph  Skaf  jibbed  at 
being  Minister  of  Information  be- 
cause that  was  the  only  post  ac- 
corded the  Greek  Catholics.  Two 
prominent  Maronite  Christians,  for- 
mer President  Camille  Chamoun 
and  Pierre  Gemayel,  father  of  Presi- 
dent Amin  Gemayel,  hesitated  but  fi- 
nally acquiesced. 

Conflicts  more  serious  than  these 
await  the  proposed  government, 
notably  the  potentially  explosive 
presence  of  Syrian  and  Israeli  forces 
in  Lebanon.  Tension  between  the  two 
-sides  rose  last  week  after  the  capture 
in  the  Syrian-controlled  north  of 
three  Israeli  civilians  whom  the 
Syrians  described  as  saboteurs  and 
spies.  Jerusalem  said  they  were  dip- 
lomats attached  to  the  Israeli  liaison 
office,  an  informal  embassy  located 
in  Dbeiyeh,  a Christian-controlled 
village  just  north  of  Beirut.  Israel 
demanded  the  release  of  the  three 
men,  who  had  “strayed,”  it  said,  into 
Syrian-controlled  territory  while 
sightseeing,  but  Damascus  asserted 
they  had  confessed  tfi  spying  and . 
said  they  would  be  held  as  prisoners 
of  war.  - 


Solidarity  Keeps 
The  Flame  Alive 


May  Day,  a workers’  holiday  in 
many  countries,  tends  to  be  a glum 
affair  in  Poland.  Government 
slogans  and  Communist  Party  ban- 
ners extol  the  virtues  of- hard  labor, 
and  heimeted  riot  policemen  turn  out 
to  chase  protesters.  Last  week,  how- 
ever, Lech  Walesa  and  thousands  of 
Solidarity  supporters  enlivened  the 
proceedings  in  Gdansk,  Warsaw  and 
at  least  four  other  Polish  cities.  Infil- 
trating die  official  parade  in  Gdansk, 
they  flashed  their  two-fingered  V for 
victory  sign  and  chanted  the  banned 
union’s  libertarian  slogans  — “free 
political  prisoners”  was  a favorite — 
as  they  marched  past  startled  func- 
tionaries in  the  reviewing  stands.  Of- 
ficials later  put  the  number  of  politi- 
cal detainees  at  472. 

The  police,  employing  water  can- 
non, baton  charges  and  tear  gas, 


Taas 


made  more  than  600  arrests.  Mr. 
Walesa  slipped  away  to  his  apart- 
ment, telling  reporters  who  tele- 
-ohemed.  "Our  march  was  a great 
‘success.  We  shouted  all  our  slogans 

and  our  banners  were  shown.  We  told 

them,  right  to  their  faces,  what  we 
think.”  Two  days  later,  thousands  of 
Solidarity  supporters  were  again 
briefly  in  the  streets  after  attending 
Roman  Catholic  masses  for  the  pris- 
oners. The  occasion  was  the  May  3 


anniversary  of  Poland's  liberal  Con- 
stitution of  1791. 

Jerzy  Urban,  the  Government 
spokesman,  dismissed  the  protests 
as  “pitiful.”  He  said  eight  million 
people  participated  in  the  official 
May  Day  parades,  headed  in  War- 
saw by  Gen.  Wojciech  Jaruzelski. 
the  party  leader. 

Government  newspapers  also 
claimed  success  in  negotiations  with 
representatives  of  500  Western 
banks,  who  reportedly  agreed  to 
delay  repayment  of  $1.7  billion  of 
Polish  debts,  some  due  this  year.  Mr. 
Jaruzelski  later  flew  to  Moscow, 
where  Soviet  President  Konstantin 
U.  Chernenko  gave  him  the  Order  of 
Lenin.  They  signed  a 15-year  eco- 
nomic pact  that  appeared  to  offer  re- 
newed Soviet  support  for  the  falter- 
ing Polish  economy  while  binding 
Mr.  Jaruzelski  *s  country  more 
tightly  in  the  Soviet  economic  orbit. 


Ideas  for  Ending 
The  Ulster  War 


Undaunted  by  past  failures  to 
break  the  long  and  bloody  impasse  in 
Northern  Ireland,  four  nationalist 
political  parties  from  both  sides  of 
the  border  made -an  attempt  at  a 
solution  last  week. 

The  parties,  working  for  the  past 
four  months  in  a study  group  called 
New  Ireland  Forum,  called  on  Brit- 
ain to  end  63  years  of  partition  and 
agree  to  a new  Irish  state  that  would 
guarantee  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  the  Protestant  majority  in 
Ulster.  But  the  appeal  to  London 
seemed  fatally  flawed  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Protestant  parties  in  the  north 
to  support  unification  or  even  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussions. 

The  initiative  had  an  official  ring 
because  Prime  Minister  Garret  Fitz- 
Gerald and  his  Fine  Gael  Party  were 
among  the  participants.  But  the  con- 
cessions he  and  other  nationalist 
leaders  sought  to  make  to  Protestant 
sentiment  by  proposing  a new  nonde- 
nominational  constitution  — a shift 
from  past  Nationalist  thinking  — 
may  not  impress  London,  which  has 
to  take  into  account  the  insistence  of 
the  Protestants  on  continued  ties 
with  Britain. 

Although  the  participating  parties 
agreed  that  a -unitary  state  was  the 
best  solution,  alternatives  were  en-  . 
dorsed  by  three  of  the  four  in  an  ef-  ' 
fort  to  overcome  Protestant  objec- 
tions. One  would  create  a confedera- 
tion of  north  and  south,  each  having 
its  own  parliament  and  executive  but 
with  a common  president  and  a cen- 
tral body  responsible  for  foreign 
policy  and  security.  Another  would 
give  London  and  Dublin  equal  re- 
sponsibility for  governing  the  north. 
'Die  main  opposition  party,  the 
Fianna  Fail  under  former  Prime 
Minister  Charles  J.  Haughey, 
refused  to.  back  any  proposal  that 
would  weaken  the  goal  of  one  state 
governed  from  Dublin.  Endorsement 
of  the  report  came  from  two  promi- 
nent Americans  of  Irish  descent. 
House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill 
Jr.  and  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy. 


A Soviet  Blast 
At  Peking 


Polish  leader  Gen-  Wojdech  Jannel- 
sH  (left)  with  Soviet  leader  Konstan- 
tin u.  Chernenko  and  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Andrei  A.  Gromyko  (center)  in 
Moscow  last  week. ' • ■ 


Ivan  V.  Arkhipov,  a Soviet  First 
Deputy  Prune  Minister,  is  scheduled 
to  go  to-  Peking  next  week  to  talk 
trade  and  try  to  improve  relations 
between  the  two  biggest  Communist 
countries.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  Soviet  press  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  refrain  from  criticizing  the 
host  country. 

But  last  week,  Moscow  ignored 
diplomatic  niceties.  A commentary 
by  Tass,  the  official  press  agency, 
charged  China  with  going  along, 
openly  and  tacitly,  with  President 
Reagan’s  “militarist  course"  and 
“provocative  anti-Soviet  orienta- 
tion." 

The  Tass  document  was  unsigned, 
presumably  to  give  it  less  of  an  offi- 
cial ring  just  before  the  highest-level 
talks  between  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  15  years.  But  the  displeas- 
ure with  Peking’s  attitude  during 
Mr.  Reagan's  visit  to  China  was 
clear  as  was  Moscow’s  pique  with 
the  working  relationship  established 
between  China  and  the  United  States 
in  several  fields.  Tass  contrasted 
Peking’s  effort  to  find  common 
ground  with  Washington  with  the 
positions  the  Chinese  have  taken  that 
“hinder  the  normalization  of  Chi- 
nese-Soviet relations.”  Tass  noted 
reports  of  sales  of  American  arms  to 
China  and  quoted  Deng  Xiaoping,  the 
Chinese  leader,  as  saying  China  was 
not  opposed  to  the  arms  buildup  in 
the  United  States.  The  Chinese  were 
also  taken  to  task  for  not  demanding 
the  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  South  Korea  and  not  criticizing 
American  actions  in  Grenada  and 
Nicaragua. 

Peking's  censorship  of  anti-Soviet 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Reagan  in  a 
televised  speech  and  interview 
presumably  pleased  Moscow  but 
Tass  made  little  of  it.  Nor  did  it  dwell 
on  the  issue  of  Taiwan,  which  after 
the  Reagan  visit  remained  the  most 
serious  point  of  division  between 
China  and  the  United  States. 


Henry  Ginlger 
and  Milt  Freudenheim 


Pondering  the  Meaning  of  Last  Week’s  Papal  Visit 


A Quieter  Christianity  in  South  Korea 


tv 


By  CLYDE  HABERMAN 


SEOUL,  South  Korea  — As  Pope  John  Paul  II 
arrived  last  week  on  an  U-day  swing  across  Asia, 
several  dozen  young  men  and  women  held  a 
peaceful  anti-Governmenr  demonstration  in  the 
offices  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  The 
Protestant-led  council,  with  2.1  million  mem- 
bers, is  a frequent  critic  of  South  Korea's  authori- 
tarian Government.  Its  headquarters  are  com- 
monly used  to  make  a political  point.  Hardly  any- 
one in  Seoul  was  aware  of  this  sit-in  because  such 
events  are  almost  never  reported  in  the  highly 
regulated  press.  Nevertheless,  the  protest  was  a 
reminder  that  the  churches  have  long  been  the 
chief  organized  opposition  to  successive  govern- 
ments possessing  limited  tolerance  for  free  ex- 
pression. 

These  have  been  desultory  days  for  Korean 
churches,  their  human-rights  voice  muted  during 
a period  of  introspection  and  what  a Protestant 
clergyman  called  "regrouping."  Recent  antl- 
Govemment  activism  has  been  largely  ex- 
pressed in  the  universities.  Nearly  daily  student 
demonstrations  have  often  led  to  rock-throwing 
and  police  tear-gas  attacks.  During  last  week’s 
quiet  sit-in  at  the  church  council,  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents were  battling  policemen  at  two  Seoul  cam- 
puses, one  only  several  hundred  yards  from  a 
seminary  where  the  Pope  was  celebrating  mass. 
The  student  protests  continued  this  weekend. 

The  recent  absence  of  significant  church  pro- 
test is  notable  because  it  was  political  dynamism 
— against  Japanese  colonialists  early  in  the  cen- 
tury, and  later  against  leaders  such  as  the  late 
President  Park  Chung  Hee— that  helped  Christi- 
anity to  grow  spectacularly.  Roughly  one-fourth 
of  Korea's  40  million  people  consider  themselves 
Christian.  The  ratio  Is  expected  to  reach  one-half 
by  the  year  2000,  putting  the  church  ahead  of  Bud- 
dhism in  popularity. 

The  limits  of  Christian  political  activity  has 
been  a continuing  question.  The  majority  of 
South  Korean  Christians  are  Protestants,  some 
of  them  fervently  evangelical,  who  tend  to  be 
conservative.  They  see  the  Government  as  a bul- 
wark against  North  Korea's  Communism,  ac- 
cepting the  argument  that  democracy  must  ex- 
pand at  a measured  pace,  to  ensure  stability. 

Beyond  that,  anti-Govemment  activists  among 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergy  say  they  have 
had  trouble  developing  an  issue.  The  Govern- 
ment of  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan  has  loosened 
controls  on  political  expression  a bit.  No  church 
official  is  known  to  be  in  jail  for  having  voiced 
dissent.  Some  activists  thought  that  they  had 
found  an  issue  when  a minister  and  two  profes- 
sors were  arrested  last  winter  and  charged  with 
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openly  embracing  North 
Korea's  proposals  for  reunify- 
ing this  long-divided  peninsula. 

However,  :r.e  Government 
clearly  "wished  x avoid  a con- 
flict It  released  the  three  men 
and  the  possibles  for  prates: 
quickly  dissolved. 

To  a degree,  clergymen  ccrr.- 
plain,  the  Government  has  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  some 
South  Koreans  that  the  more 
activist  denom.r.'*: “ns , such 
as  those  affiliated  with  the 
Council  of  Churcr.es.  are  sub- 
versive. Others  say  that  ran. 
nants  of  fear  linger  from  the 
early  days  of  Mr.  Chert's  re- 
gime ir.  May  I95v.  ihen  so!- 
diers  killed  nearly  200  people  in 
the  city  of  Kwangm.  “There 
always  the  basic  issue  c: 
democracy  and  the  lack  of  ;t," 
a Protestant  clergyman  said 
"Bui  that  is  hard  for  most  peo- 
ple to  focus  on.  Perhaps  when 
it  comes  to  violence,  then  :t  will 
be  time  for  churches  :c  say 
something.  That  point  r.asr.'t 
been  reached  yet . * ' 

Into  this  atmosphere  came 
John  Paul  II,  on  wra?  he  a "pastoral  trip" 
to  elevate  103  Christian  martyrs  tc  sainthood  in. 
an  open-air  mass  today  that  was  expected  to  at- 
tract orte  million  people.  But  r.o  papal  visit  lacks 
political  implications,  particularly  in  a country 
often  criticized  by  mterr.uticr.si  human  rights  or- 
ganizations. The  Pope 'i  itinerary  was  studded 
with  nuance,  from  the  outdoor  mass  Friday  in 
Kwangju,  scene  of  the  if  SO  killings,  to  a meeting 
yesterday  with  laborers  ana  fishermen  in  the  in- 
dustrial city  of  Pusan 

Interpretations  Vary 

Ir.  Kwangju,  tor  example,  -he  message  was 
"reconciliation."  which  the  Pope  urged  upon 
residents " 'who  are  haunted  by  the  memory  of  the 
unfortunate  events  o:  thus  place.”  But  for  many 
who  live  in  tha’.  southwestern  Korean  city  the 
scars  oi  19SG  are  still  deep,  and  reconciliation 
with  the  government  isa  iarje- request. 

For  a Pope  whose  human  rights  stands  have 
created  controversy,  the  visit  presented  a dilem- 
ma. It  was  difficult  to  praise  South  Korea  as  a 
beacon  of  democracy.  But  like  the  Pope,  the 
Seoul  Government  — which  shares  a peninsula 
with  one  of  the  world's  more  febrile  Communist 
states — is  vigorous;;.'  anti -Communist. 

Perhaps  not  surprisingly,  the  Pope’s  messages 
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Pope  John  Paul  II  greeting  lepers  on  Sorok  Island,  off  the  Ssuih  Ko- 
rean coast,  last  week. 


could  be  interpreted  variously.  President  Chur;, 
who  hoped  to  smooth  relations  with  Chr:s:x.r.i . 
could  take  comfort  in  papa!  praise  fer  5cu:r. 
Korea's  “will  to  build  up  a r.aticr  fr:  m the 
ashes."  A Government  spokesman  singled  out  a 
section  of  the  joint  statement  that  was  issued 
after  Mr.  Chun  and  the  Pops  met,  cut  rvr.icr.  was 
prepared  several  days  in  advance,  in  John 
Paul  pledged  to  respect  the  “specific  separate 
competence  of  the  church  ana  the  state."  Th.s. 
some  thought,  could  be  interpreted  as  an  admoni- 
tion against  church  meddling  »r.  politics. 

Then  again,  in  his  very  firs:  speech,  the  Pope 
implied  that  he  was  hardly  satisfied  with  the 
pace  of  political  development,  praising  South 
Korea’s  economic  growth  but  insisting  that  it 
should  “bring  about  first  of  all  a mere  human 
society  of  true  justice  and  peace,  veer  a =.l  l.-e  is 
held  sacrosanct." 

In  the  end,  some  clergymen  said,  the  question 
was  not  whether  South  Korea’s  churches  were 
still  committed  to  political  change  but  what 
events  might  shake  off  the  present  sluggishness. 
"When  there  is  a need  to  speak  out  for  the  voice- 
less, the  church  will  do  it.”  said  the  Reman 
Catholic  prelate,  Stephen  Cardinal  Kim  Sou 
Hwan.  “There  is  no  need  to  change  such  3 basic 
principle." 


Nearly  Half  the  Continent's  Nations  Are  Led  by  Soldiers 


Military 

Rule  Is 
Contagious 
In  Africa 


By  CLIFFORD  D.  MAY 


LAGOS,  Nigeria  — At  the  crowded  airport  in 
Lagos  a few  days  ago,  a young  Nigerian  com- 
puter salesman  talked  politics  while  waiting  for  a 
long-delayed  flight. 

“What  this  country  needs  is  somebody  tough  at 
the  top,"  he  said.  “Somebody  like  Idi  Amin.” 
Then,  seeing  the  astonishment  he  had  caused,  the 
salesman  added:  "Oh,  I don’t  mean  somebody 
who  will  kill  a Jot  of  people  or  anything  like  that.  I 
just  mean,  you  know,  someone  tough.” 

On  a continent  as  big  as  Africa  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  of  typical  attitudes.  But  in  many  of  the 
countries  where  20-odd  years  of  independence 
has  brought  increased  poverty,  diminished  lib- 
erty and  an  awkward  coexistence  between  tradi- 
tional values  and  modern  demands,  the  desire  for 
discipline  and  authority  seems  to  be  growing. 

That  desire  may  partly  explain  the  relatively 
easy  acceptance  of  military  regimes  throughout 
much  of  Africa  today.  Twenty-four  of  the  conti- 
nent's 51  independent  nations  are  now  led  by  sol- 
diers. In  western  Africa,  the  proportion  is  even 
higher:  of  23  sub-Saharan  countries  only  six  are 
still  under  civilian  governments.  Ir  the  early 
1960’s,  when  much  of  Africa  became  independ- 
ent, virtually  no  country  was  under  military  rule. 
In  the  past  dozen  years,  11  sub-Saharan  countries 
have  come  under  the  military,  Uganda  is  the  only 
African  country  to  have  gons  from  military  to 
civilian  rule  since  1972. 

The  most  obvious  reason  for  the  soldiers’  as- 
cendency is  that  they  are-die  people  most  adept 
at  using  force,  and  force  continues  to  be  the  most 
common  mechanism  fer  political  change  in  Af- 
rica. Since  the  early  19f®’s  more  than  70  leaders 
have  been  deposed  through  coups.  Several  hun- 
dred coup  attempts  have  failed. 

Until  recently,  it  lad  been  assumed  that  vio- 
lence was  the  principal  vehicle  for  change  be- 
cause there  was  noother  choice.  Most  of  Africa’s 
civilian  governments  have  been  one-party  dicta- 
torships, uawillirg  to  permit  change  by  peaceful 
means.  But  Ngeria  had  been  a multiparty 
democracy  since  1979,  when  the  soldiers  volun- 
tarily returned  to  the  barracks  after  13  years  of 
military  rule.  The  officers  who  retook  power  in 
January  argued,  in  essence,  that  a flawed 
democracy  vas  worse  than  no  democracy  at  ail. 

Nigeria  vas  and  still  is  gripped  by  a serious 
economic  crisis.  Neighboring  Cameroon,  in  con- 
trast, ha?  been  prosperous  by  the  standards  of 
the  comment.  Two  years  ago  it,  too,  managed  a 
peacefu  civilian  transition  when  President  Ah- 
madov Ahidjo  voluntarily  stepped  down  in  favor 
of  a hind-picked  successor,  Paul  Biya.  Relations 
between  the  two  men  soured  soon  after  the 
chpflgeover,  however,  and  there  has  been  specu- 
laion  that  the  failed  coup  attempt  last  month,  in 
yfiich  as  many  as  200  people  may  have  died,  was 
timed  at  returning  Mr.  Ahidjo  to  office. 

Guinea  was  another  West  African  country  that 
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gave  most  observers  an  impression  of  stability 
under  civilian  mis.  Since  independence  in  1958 
Ahmed  Sekou  Tour*  had  run  it  :.n  a harsh  and  op- 
pressive way  but  had  beer,  credited  at  least  with 
having  built  solid,  pervasive,  enduring  political 
institutions.  The  institutions  eclipsed  as  soon  as 
they  were  shoved  by  the  colcr.els  and  captains, 
who  stepped  in  eight  cays  iiter  Mr.  Tourd’s 
death  on  March  26. 


Uncertainty  OivSSfans 

The  failure  of  longstanding  assumptions  to  hold 
up  in  these  instances  has  raised  questions  about 
the  future  of  other  civilian  governments  in  Af- 
rica. The  conventional  wisdom  on  the  relatively 
prosperous  Ivory  Coast,  for  example,  had  been 
that  the  structures  created  by  President  Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny,  the  leader  since  independ- 
ence from  France  24  years  ago,  would  surely  sur- 
vive his  passing.  Now  ft  seems  less  sure  that  the 
country  would  hold  on  ;o  civilian  rule. 

"What's  to  stop  a group  of  officers  from  taking 
over  after  Houphouet  dies?"  « European  resident 
asked.  "The  French?  Why  should  they  care  so. 
long  as  the  officers  make  a clean,  quick  job  of  it 
and  adopt  a clearly  pro-French  line?" 

The  soldiers  who  have  taker,  power  in  Africa 


are  not  all  cast  from  the  same  mold.  The  ru i*  •. : 
thumb  seems  to  be  that  if  the  overthrown  gove  rn- 
ment had  a discernible  political  leaning,  the  in- 
coming military  rulers  will  occupy  the  orpe  ;s'.e 
ground. 

While  the  seizure  of  power  has  generally  beer i u 
relatively  easy  exercise  for  Africa’s  soldiers,  t-- 
of  them  have  demonstrated  a compsrabl'r  abi  ';  :: 
to  use  that  power  to  combat  Africa’s  chronic  :’is 
of  corruption,  drought,  famine,  financial  mis- 
management and  misallocanon  of  resources.  Ip. 
the  four  months  they  have  been  in  charge  in  Ni- 
geria, the  military  ruiers  nave  made  many  ar- 
rests, issued  a number  of  draconian  decrees  '.r.o 
initiated  a propaganda  campaign  called  "the  war 
against  indiscipline"  (known  as  Wai  and  pro- 
nounced Why?  by  many  Nigerian  intellect ua is. > 
But  their  critics  see  little  effectiv  e action  on  agri- 
cultural, industrial  and  monetary  problems 

The  problems  are  too  complex  for  the  military, 
said  Dr.  Olu  Onagoruwa,  a prominent  Nigerian 
lawyer  and  social  critic.  "They  jack  the  profes- 
sional and  technical  competence.  ” 

But  as  the  officers  know  only  tco  well,  there 
will  always  be  others  waiting  in  the 
younger  soldiers  confident  that  they  would  ki 
just  what  to  do  if  only  they  had  the  chance. 


A Discussion:  Three  Nobel  Economists  View  International  Conditions 


Prosperity, 
Society,  and 


Are  Linked 


(1983  figures  are  actual;  1 984  through  1 988  are  projections) 


Unemployment 

(as  percent  of 
tabor  force 
for  O.E.C.D." 
countries) 


mT  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Annual 
Meeting  in  Washington  last  week  three 
winners  of  the  Nobel  Memorial  Prize  in 
Economic  Science— Lawrence  R.  Klein  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Paul  A.  Samuelsonofthe 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  Theodore 
W.  Schultz  of  the  Uni  versity  of  Chicago  — taiked 
about  “The  State  of  the  U.S.  and  World  Economies.  ” 
Leonard  Silk,  economics  columnist  for  The  New  York 
Times,  was  moderator,  and  set  the  frame  for  the 
discussion.  ' ‘In  deeding  with  this  subject, " he  said, 
"there  is  first  of  all  what  I would  call  the  space 
problem.  Where  does  the  American  economy  leave  off 
and  the  world  economy  take  over?  There  is  also  a 
time  problem.  In  economics,  many  problems  are 
dealt  with  in  the  extreme  short  run;  it  was  the  master 
of  the  -Oth  century.  John  Maynard  Keynes,  who 
insisted  on  saying  that  in  the  long  run  we're  all  dead. 
The  development  problem  is  not  a spot  problem.  Nor 
can  the  environmental  and  resources  problem  be 
taken  for  granted.  There  is  another  problem,  in  a 
sense  presented  to  this  profession  by  the  black  angel 
of  economics,  Karl  Marx.  It  is  the  problem  of 
distribution  of  income,  of  welfare,  of  class  struggle  — 
the  question  of  whose  economy  is  it  anyway?  In 
talking  about  a national  economy  one  must  think 
about  its  social  structure  and  who  gets  what,  in 
thinking  about  the  world  economy,  one  must  think 
about  the  same  question.  ” 

Excerpts  of  the  panelists  ’ remarks  and  questions 
from  the  floor  follow. 


The  Locomotive  Recovery 

Mr.  Klein.  I’m  struck  by  the  fact  that  when  we 
have  the  periodic  meetings  to  look  at  the  portfolio  of 
this  Academy,  the  briefing  from  Wall  Street  usually 
agrees  mostly  with  the  assessment  that  I regularly 
get  from  exchanges  with  academic  colleagues  and 
professional  forecasters.  Yet  what  seems  so  natural 
and  repetitive  can  indeed  be  perplexing  to  an  outsid- 
er. You  may  well  ask,  does  it  bang  together?  Is  the 
world  in  a stable  situation? 

As  far  as  the  American  economy  is  concerned,  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a sustained  recovery,  (though)  the 
normal  workings  of  the  business  cycle  should  begin  to 
be  apparent  sometime  in  1985  or  ’86.  The  recovery 
process,  started  in  the  United  States  and  a few  Pa- 
cific-developing countries,  is  being  joined  by  a num- 
ber of  (industrial)  countries.  World  inflation  has 
taken  a favorable  turn;  unemployment  may  respond, 
(though)  significant  improvement  is  much  more 
problematical.  World  trade  is  expected  to  grow  again,  _ 
although  by  moderate  proportions. . 

The  part  of  the  developing  world  in  chronic  trou- 
ble is  Africa,  mainly  sub-Sahara  Africa;  the  Latin 
American  countries  have  had  miserable  performance 
and  are  expected  to  start  to  recover,  and  the  Middle 
East  will  recover  moderately.  The  Socialist  countries 
average  out  to  be  a fairly  steady  growth  pattern. 

Can  this  gradually  improving  state  of  economic 
affairs  go  on?  Are  there  imbalances  building  up  that 
foreshadow  a major  correction  or  even  a crisis? 

Confronting  the  domestic  economy,  the  most  fre- 
quently cited  issues  (include)  the  Federal  deficit  as  a 
time  bomb  that  threatens  to  explode.  The  United 
States  was  the  so-called  locomotive  economy  of  1983. 

If  we  were  to  falter,  it  would  be  a major  setback  for 
recovery  elsewhere.  If  we  were  to  do  it  by  virtue  of 
crowding  out  with  high  interest  rates  (caused  by  the 
Federal  Government’s  presence  in  the  credit  mar- 
kets) we  would  be  jeopardizing  many  developing 
countries’  plans  for  dealing  with  the  debt  problem. 

It  is  questionable  that  gradual  world  recovery 
will  contribute  enough  earnings  for  the  developing 
countries  to  continue  keeping  current  with  interest  v 
and  rolling  over  maturing  debt.  A total  solution  will  be 
found  only  in  a vast  multilateral  settlement.  In  the 
same  sense  that  one  can  be  optimistic  about  facing  up 
to  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  our  domestic  defi- 
cit after  the  November  elections,  so  can  one  be  opti- 
mistic about  facing  up  to  the  Third  World  debt  prob- 
lem. Economists  are  familiar  with  the  principle  that 
it  is  wise  to  cut  your  losses.  From  this  perspective,  a 
viable  world  picture  emerges  without  a breakdown. 


Looking  Backward 

Mr.  Samuelson.  Instead  of  giving  you  my  prob- 
abilities, I'd  rather  try  to  communicate  the  flavor  of 
how  eclectic  analytical  economists  go  about  forming 
judgments.  We’ve  had  a good  case  study  because  you 
have  heard  an  excellent  consensus  forecaster.  So  let 
me  take  a peek  at  the  economic  history  books  of  the 
future.  I believe  they  will  comment  on  three  dramatic 
features  of  the  American  economy  that  none  of  us  con- 
sensus forecasters  had  predicted. 

One:  Real  interest  rates  are  very  high.  To  find 
any  such  comparable  inflation-corrected  rates  of  re- 
turn I’d  really  have  to  go  back  to  my  days  in  knicker- 
bockers as  boy  economist  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. What  is  great  for  the  pensioner  is  tough  for  capi- 
tal formation  and  plant  equipment,  residential  hous- 
ing and  managers  of  tax  policy  and  national  debt. 

Point  number  two:  America  is  suffering  from  a 
variant  of  the  Swiss  Disease.  The  overvaluation  of  the 
dollar  resulting  from  capital  inflow  is  almost  lethal 
for  the  competitiveness  of  our  manufacturing  indus- 
try. And  the  economic  historian  of  the  future  will  take 
note  of  our  colossal  international  deficits.  Within  a 
few  years,  we  are  digging  deep  into  the  assets  we  have 
acquired  in  65  years  of  post-World  War  I history. 

Point  number  three:  America,  under  a conserva- 
tive President,  runs  the  largest  structural  fiscal  defi- 
cit in  our  peacetime  history. 

These  three  major  features  are  not  three  unre- 
lated plagues  visited  by  acts  of  God  and  the  state's  en- 
emies. The  three  are  really  different  aspects  of  the 
same  one.  Despite  what  used  to  be  said  by  early  1981 
supply-side  zealots,  a large  structural  deficit  is  the 
devil’s  prescription  to  create  a high-consumption, 
low-investment  society  in  its  high  employment 
phases.  This  means  that  (an)  already  low  investing/ 
saving  society  will,  because  of  the  added  factor  of 
public  thriftlessness,  become  even  more  of  that.  How- 
ever, the  election  will  come;  then  we  can  perhaps 
once  again  seriously  discuss  economic  policy. 

Mr.  Schultz.  Let  me  talk  about  what  I would  label 
as  the  not-so-rich  countries.  I can  take  a not  neces- 
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sarily  pessimistic  view  Lhat  we  who  are  so  rich  (are 
also,  because  of)  that  very  fact,  parochial. 

Nations  differ  greatly  in  natural  endowments,  in 
profitable  or  producible  physical  capital  and  what 
I’ve  called  human  capital,  including  knowledge,  and 
in  the  rates  at  which  these  stocks  and  capita!  are  aug- 
mented. When  account  is  taken  of  the  differences, 
there  are  low-income  economies  that  are  performing 
better  than  some  of  the  high-income  economies. 

South  Korea,  Taiwan.  Hong  Kong.  Singapore 
have  no  oil,  coal,  no  iron  ore.  And  two  of  them  are  city 
states  actually;  there's  no  agriculture.  This  may  be  a 
great  advantage.  The  cultivated  land  per  capita  of 
South  Korea  and  Taiwan  is  about  half  of  that  of  China 
per  capita.  The  high  performance  of  this  economic 
Gang  of  Four  serves  to  expose  the  relatively  poor  per- 
formance not  only  of  the  Chinese  economy  bur  2lso  of 
the  Wescern  high-income  countries. 

There’s  another  set  of  four.  Malaysia.  Indonesia, 
Thailand  and  the  Philippines.  In  tern:  - of  real  growth, 
(they)  certainly  are  very  respectable.  Malaysia's  per- 
formance conies  very  close  to  being  so  good  that  it 
qualifies  to  be  a member  of  my  Gang  of  Four.  And 
here  I’ll  take  issue  with  the  notion  that  foreign  aid  is 
so  important  in  all  cases.  Malaysia  has  no*  suffered 
the  intrusion  of  aid  from  wise  officers  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  has  not  been  pushed  to  take  on  our  technology, 
and  yet  it  has  been  extraordinarily  successful  in  the 
productivity  of  rubber.  The  (story),  in  my  view,  re- 
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quires  almost  an  anthropologist;  the  economists  by 
themselves  pretty  well  miss  it. 

The  increases  in  production  of  food  grains  in  a 
goodly  number  of  low-income  countries  are  worthy  of 
note.  India  and  China  are  doing  well  in  wheat,  in  rice 
also.  India  has  replaced  Canada  as  the  world's  fourth 
largest  producer  of  wheat,  by  a large  margin.  (In)  the 
high-yielding  varieties,  India  has  been  highly  success- 
ful, Argentina,  decidedly  unsuccessful.  You'd  think 
the  advantages  would  have  been  with  the  Argentines. 

This  question  of  social  organization  is  a question 
of  management,  (of)  the  distortions  of  economic  in- 
centives, protection,  taxation.  The  United  States  and 
the  European  Western  economic  community  coun- 
tries in  1983  cost  the  taxpayer,  just  in  the  case  of  agri- 
cultural programs,  over  $100  billion.  This  is  fantastic.. 
To  paraphrase  T.S.JEliot,  there  is  indeed  an  economic 
Hades.  It’s  riot  a country,  it’s  a nation.  An  economy  is 
indentured  to  the  electorate.  The  large  differences  in 
economic  performance  under  consideration  are  in 
large  measure  consequences  of  what  governments  do 
for  and  do  to  their  economies. 


Cultural  Variations 

Question.  The  Japanese  have  a much  lower  unem- 
ployment rate  than  all  the  others.  Could  It  be  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  to  retire  at  die  age  of  55? 

Mr.  Klein.  One  would  say  the  concept  of  life-time 
employment  in  a company  keeps  the  unemployment 
rate  relatively  low;  early  retirement  is  quite  correct  • 
as  well,  also  the  genera!  lack  of  mobility  of  people 
compared  to  Western  countri's  — not  wily  to  stay 
with  a company  but  to  stay  with  an  area.  That  I would 
say  is  an  institutional,  cultural  difference. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  a groundswell  of  sentiment 
In  the  United  States  for  a Constitutional  amendment 
requiring  Congress  to  act  within  a balanced  budget. 
What  would  such  an  amendment  do? 

Mr.  Schultz.  Well,  I would  take  a jaundiced  view. 
Unless  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  their  voting 
capacity  want  something  to  happen,  it  will  not  really 
be  attained  in  passing  another  amendment. 

Mr.  Samuelson.  I have  a bilious  great  view.  The 
(amendment)  reflects,  and  maybe  it  should  from  the 
desiderata  of  the  sponsors,  a fundamental  mistrust  of 
democracy.  If  I may  broaden  out  from  the  question — 
As  Mr.  Schultz  gave  the  success  stories  of  different 
countries,  I went  through  an  exercise  I've  gone 
through  many  times.  I have  always  had  a feeling  of 
sadness  (about)  the  interactions  between  Woodrow- 
Wilson  kind  of  democracy  and  what  it  seems  to  take  to 
release  (he  creative  efficiency  of  the  marketplace. 

Taiwan  is  not  your  run-of-the-mill  Woodrow  Wil- 
son democracy;  Singapore  is  a very  tightly-run  ship. 
Hong  Kong  is  an  enclave  which  has  almost  no  govern- 
ment and  no  need  for  government,  but  it’s  the  nearest 
thing  I recognize  to  my  Middle  Western  dream  of 
what  might  be  a democracy.  I've  left  out  South  Korea. 

1 had  to  add  a section  to  the  last  edition  of  my  textbook 
on  what  I called  fascistic  capitalism,  or  capitalistic 
fascism.  I return  to  E.B.  White's  laconic  remark  that 
democracy  is  a recurrent  suspicion  that  50  percent  of 
the  people  are  right  in  the  long  run  and  perhaps  more 
fljan  50  percent  of  the  time. 

Q-  What's  the  redistributive  effect  of  the  real 
grdwh  in  national  income  in  the  ‘Gang  of  Four1? 

yr.  Schultz.  The  answer  is  at  hand  in  the  case  of 
Taiwan,  not  the  others.  There's  fairly  firm  evidence 
that  “tie  extraordinary  growth  in  per  capita  income 
has  appreciably  reduced  the  inequality,  largely  from 
rapid  investment  in  schooling,  (that)  has  made  people 
more  available  to  the  jobs  out  of  agriculture  into 
many  kinds  of  industries  and  willing  to  migrate. 

Q.  Yotf combined  China  and  India.  But  there's  a 
tremendous®  fference  in  apparent  poverty  In  the  two 
countries.  W*w  the  difference  in  tbe  two  societies? 

Mr.  Schufc.  One  can  go  on  in  a number  of  direc- 
tions. The  iirp»rtam  thing  is  to  look  at  family  struc- 
tures, and  howVhe  Chinese  family  has  survived  the 
last  40-50  years.  \ think  a Westerner  would  find  it  hard 
to  take  hold  of  thfc,  (but)  it's  extremely  important  as 
far  as  what  goes  oiin  the  economy. 

In  the  West  wl  go  through  a cycle  of  misinform- 
ing ourselves.  Six  d(  seven  years  ago  China  was  doing 
everything  right,  IiiWa  was  doing  everything  bad.  We 
rww  Know  that  in  tha\20-ro-30  year  period  under  con- 
sideration the  deaths Vom  famine  in  China  were  in 
the  millions.  Not  in  IriUa.  (Then  there  are)  the  ex- 
traordinary implication,  of  the  different  policies  in 
reference  to  population  Athe  doubling  of  mortality 
infanticide  or  females  mVhina.  Then  you  see  the 
counter  stopr  some  years  ba\k  in  India  which  affected 
largely  males.  We  know  so  liflje  actually. 


Censors  and  Security 


Israeli  Civil 
Liberties 


By  DAVID  K.  SHIPLER 

JERUSALEM  — Israel  has  always  lived  in  tension 
between  security  concerns  and  civil  liberties,  between 
the  drive  to  prevent  terrorism  and  the  need  to  preserve 
the  attributes  of  a free  society.  But  rarely  have  the  issues 
been  raised  as  dramatically  as  during  the  past  week* 
when  the  aftermath  of  two  terrorist  acts —one  by  Arabs, 
the  other  by  Jews  — tested  Israel’s  commitment  to  two 
fundamental  concepts:  the  right  of  the  press  to  publish 

freely  and  the  right  of  an  accused  to  legal  counsel.  

In  both  cases,  methods  mace  reserved  for  Arabs  were 

used  against  Jews.  A Jewish-owned  newspaper  was 
closed  for  four  days  by  the  military  censor,  and  about  20 
Jewish  settlers  suspected  of  terrorism  against  Arabs 
were  held  and  Interrogated  for  days  without  access  to  de- 
fense attorneys.  ^ 

The  newspaper  Hadashot  became  a target  after  it 
had  gathered  evidence  that  at  least  one  of  four  Arabs  who 
hijacked  an  Israeli  bus  last  month  was  captured  alive  by 
Israeli  troops  and  killed  later.  The  censor  banned  a Hada- 
shot photograph  showing  the  hijacker  being  led  away  in 
handcuffs.  With  Supreme  Court  approval,  the  censor  then 
dosed  Hadashot  when  it  reported  that  Defense  Minister 
Mdshe  Arens  had  appointed  a commission  to  Investigate. 
Although  Arab  publications  are  periodically  dosed,  It 
was  the  first  such  action  against  a Jewish  newspaper  In 
more  than  20  years. 

Other  Israeli  papers  knew  about  the  inquiry  commis- 
sion but  had  observed  the  censor's  ban.  Consequently, 
Hadashot  received  no  support  from  any  of  Israel's  major 
newspapers  except  its  parent  daily,  Haarecz,  which  Is 
owned  by  the  same  family.  Haaretz  called  the  closing  “a 
sorry  and  dangerous  chapter  in  the  annals  of  govern- 
ment-press relations  in  Israel.” 

Others  were  either  silent,  like  The  Jerusalem  Post, 
or  scornful,  like  the  liberal  paper  Davar,  which  is  affili- 
ated with  the  opposition  Labor  Party.  Endorsing  "the 
need  to  keep  the  censorship  laws,”  Davar  declared;  "The 
owners  ol  Hadashot  apparently  refuse  to  understand  that 
the  rule  of  law  is  the  zeal  guarantee  for  all  the  liberties 
which  make  up  the  foundation  of  democracy,  among 
them  freedom  of  the  press.  ” 

Neither  was  there  much  public  outcry  over  defend- 
ants' rights  after  the  Shin  Beth,  Israel's  secret  police,  in- 
filtrated and  uncovered  what  appeared  to  be  a Jewish  ter- 
rorist zing  made  up  mostly  of  West  Bank  settlers.  About 


I.P.P.A. 

Israeli  detectives  with  weapons  they  say  Jews  planned  to 
use  in  attacks  against  Arabs  in  Jerusalem. 


20  were  arrested,  Imprisoned  and  interrogated;  some 
signed  confessions  and  re-enacted  their  crimes,  while 
being  denied  contact  with  lawyers.  They  were  suspected 
of  maiming  two  West  Bank  mayors  with  car  bombs  in 
1980,  killing  three  Arabs  and  wounding  33  with  gunfire  in 
Hebron's  Islamic  College  last  July  and  planting  bombs  on 
five  Arab-owned  buses  April  27. 

The  practice  of  Isolating  suspects  from  defense  attor- 
neys or  other  visitors  is  routine  here  in  security  cases, 
and  has  been  codified  in  law  since  1981.  But  until  recently 
it  had  been  used  almost  exclusively  against  Arabs  and 
has  thus  been  criticized  only  by  the  political  left.  This 
week,  right-wing  members  of  the  Jewish  settlement 
movement  who  had  never  spoken  for  Arabs'  rights  pro- 
tested angrily  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  under  arrest.  They 
were  not  joined  from  the  left,  although  some  legal 
scholars  were  concerned. 

“I  think  it’s  a miserable  procedure,”  said  Uriel  Pro- 
caccia  of  Hebrew  University's  law  school.  "I  don't  think 
it’s  difficult  to  explain  the  motivation  psychologically , 
but  I think  a democratic  society  is  really  tested  in  times 
of  emergency  like  that,  when  the  stakes  are  high  and 
there  is  a need  to  nail  down  the  culprits.  They  are  pre- 
sumed innocent  until  proven  guilty.” 

By  law,  a detainee  must  be  brought  within  49  hours 
before  a judge,  who  can  extend  his  detention  without  for- 
mal accusation  up  to  30  days;  further  extension  requires 
the  Attorney  General’s  endorsement.  While  under  arrest, 
the  detainee  can  be  denied  a meeting  with  a lawyer  for 
seven  days  upon  the  signature  of  a senior  police  officer, 
and  for  an  additional  eight  days  on  a judge’s  order. 

The  rules  are  stricter  under  the  martial  law  that 
applies  in  the  occupied  West  Bank.  There,  lawyers  say,  a 
detainee  need  not  be  brought  before  a military  judge  until 
IE  days  after  arrest  and  may  be  held  without  trial  up  to 
six  months.  The  authorities  have  no  obligation  to  let  him 
see  a lawyer  during  this  period,  and  according  to  Raja 
Shehade,  an  Arab  attorney  who  has  studied  the  proce- 
dures, "the  lawyer  can  only  see  the  detainee  after  the  in- 
terrogation is  finished.” 

Physical  abuse  and  psychological  pressure  are  used 
to  extract  confessions  from  Arabs,  lawyers  and  former 
prisoners  say.  "This  includes  beatings,’'  Mr.  Shehade 
said,  'putting  a hood  on  the  head,  refusing  sleep,  keeping 
the  person  standing,  putting  him  through  degrading 
things  such  as  eating  food  In  the  toilet,  hot  and  cold 
showers.  Also,  Insults.” 

Jewish  suspects  also  suffer,  though  less  severely. 
Meir  Liebowitz  described  tbe  interrogation  methods  to 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Genese  Liebowitz  of  Mill  Valley  Calif 
when  she  visited  him  in  Jail.  He  has  confessed  to  acting  as 
a lookout  for  three  other  men  who  fired  into  an  Arabbus 

L_st  March,  wounding  six  people. 

“They  didn't  beat  him  up,”  she  said.  "But  he  has 
asthma.  So  they  hooded  him.  He  said,  'I  haw  5SubE 

‘You  breathe.’  They  shackled 
SAWS*  shoes  and  shirt  for 
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Debate  mounts 
over  factory 
ventures  in  U.S. 

By  WINSTON  WILLIAMS 


Chicago 

■AST  rail.  President  Reagan  issued 
II  a policy  statement  on  foreign  in- 
«■  vestment  in  the  United  States. 
In  generous  terms,  he  declared  that 
such  investment  is  always  welcome, 
as  long  as  it  is  based  purely  on  eco- 
nomic considerations. 

Maybe  so.  but  when  it  comes  to 
Japan,  that  view  is  not  shared  by 
everyone  in  the  Administration.  Last 
month,  in  fact.  William  J.  Casey, 
chairman  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  denounced  Japan’s  big  stake 
in  American  computer  companies  as 
“Trojan  horses.”  He  said  over-de- 
pendence on  Japanese  technology 
could  undermine  this  country’s  pace- 
setting skills  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Casey’s  remark  was  one  of  the 
more  dramatic  in  a new  debate  over 
commerce  with  Japan.  While  the  big 
issue  of  former  years  was  bow  to  deal 
with  mushrooming  Japanese  im- 
ports, the  more  troubling  concern 
emerging  today  is  the  long-term  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  increasing  Japa- 
nese ownership  share  in  American 
factories. 

This  new  aspect  of  the  Japanese 
presence  in  the  United  States  is  being 
welcomed  — even  wooed  — by  many 
Americans  as  a source,  of  needed 
capital  and  valuable  technology.  But 
as  the  Japan  eseexpand  into  joint  ven- 
tures with  Americans  in  basic  indus- 
tries such  as  steel  and  autos,  their 
economic  presence  has  taken  on  a 
double  edge. 

The  worries  vary  from  group  to 
group.  For  labor  leaders,  the  para- 
mount question  is  whether  the  Japa- 


A CHRONOLOGY  OF  MAJOR 

JAPANESE  INVESTMENT 

197!  March— - FUJITSU  buys  a 30  percent  stake  in  Amdahl,  tne 

mainframe  computer  manufacturer;  ownership  is  increased  to  47 
percent  in  1984.  Total  investment:  Si  78.7  million. 

1972  August- — SONY  opens  a $200  million  television  plant  in  $3n 

Diego,  the  first  Japanese  factory  in  the  United  States. 

1973  August — MITSUI  and  NIPPON  STEEL  pey  $350  million  for 

a 50  percent  participation  in  Aiumax,  an  aluminum  maker. 

1974  April  — MATSUSHITA  ELECTRIC  pays  $1 75  million  to'  the 
Quasar  Electronics  Corporation,  a Chicago  manufacturer 
television  sets  and  microwave  ovens 

1982  November — HONDA  MOTORS  opens  an  auto  assembly 

plant  in  Marysville.  Ohio;  the  first  Japanese  car  factory  in  this 

Country. 

1983  February — TOYOTA  end  General  Motors  announce  a $230 

miliion  joint  venture  to  manufacture  subcompact  cars  at  an  idle  G.M. 
plant  in  Fremont,  Calif. 

March— MITSUBISHI  spends  $300  to  buy  50  percent  of  the 
Kennecott  Corporation's  Chino  copper  mining  and  processing 
facilities  in  New  Mexico. 

March— FUJI  BANK  pays  $425  million  for  Heller  International,  s 
business  finance  company. 

June — NISSAN  MOTORS  drives  the  first  truck  from  its  new  S660 
million  assembly  plant  in  Smyrna,  Tenn. 

1984  April  — NIPPON  KOKAN  announces  an  agreement  to  buy 

50  percent  of  the  National  Steel  Corporation  for  $292  million. 


nese  investment  will  save  jobs  — and, 
if  so.  whether  they  will  be  union  jobs. 
The  business  community  is  primarily 
concerned,  about  the  immediate 
threat  posed  by  Japanese  competition 
for  domestic  sales.  That  issue  came 
to  the  fore  last  month  with  Nippon 
Kokan’s  new  investment  in  National 


Steel  — an  investment  that  is  likely  to 
make  National  a more  competitive 
supplier  of  steel  to  United  States  auto 
makers. 

Economists,  for  their  part,  have  a 
more  long-term  worry:  that  United 
States  industry  will  be  deprived  of 
capita!  if  the  Japanese  take  home  the 


profits  from  their  American  opera- 
tions. something  they  have  not  yet 
dene  in  significant  amounts. 

But  for  all  the  words  of  worry,  there 
have  beer,  as  many  or  more  welcom- 
ing the  new  Japanese  investment 
strategy.  “It’s  funny  how  many  com- 
panies cling  lo  the  notion  that  the 
Japanese  dc  what  they  do  with  mir- 
rors. that  they  just  are  not  fair."  says 
i nomas  M.  Hoot,  vice  president  of 
the  Boston  Consulting  Group.  “When 
you  get  the  Japanese  bringing  in  new 
production  ar.d  management  tech- 
niques, it  makes  the  challenge  more 
tangible.  American  industry  will 
have  to  shed  its  lethargy  " 

Japanese  investment  m American 
business  is  not  new,  of  course.  !t  has 
been  trickling  to  American  shores  for 
more  than  a decade.  Indeed.  Mat- 
sushita’s Quasar  television  plant  in 
suburban  Chicago  is  ceiebrating  its 
10th  anniversary  this  year,  as  is’  the 
joint  manufacturing  venture  between 
Aiumax  and  its  Japanese  partners. 
Mitsui  and  Nippon  Steel.  .And  Sony’s 
chairman,  Akio  Mori ta* will  arrive  in 
San  Diego  this  week  to  greet  the  five 
millionth  television  set  to  roii  off  the 
company's  12-year-old  assembly  line 
there. 

But  what  is  new  about  Japanese  in- 
vestment here  is  its  size:  In  recent 
months  aggressive  Japanese  compa- 
nies — frustrated  by  stagnant  mar- 
kets at  hone,  and  eager  to  find  a way 
around  the  import  controls  that  have 
stifled  their  American  sales  — have 
been  touring  yen  into  American  busi- 
nesses. 

Nippon  Kokan’s  deal  to  buy  half  of 
National  Intergroup’s  steel  division 
for  $292  million  is  only  the  most  re- 
cent manifestation  of  the  trend  that 
las:  year  pushed  Japanese  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States  up  20  per- 
cent from  l?S2's  level  — :c*  210.5  bii- 
kon. Other  sizable  recent  deals  have 
included  Toyota's  $230  million  joint 
venture  with  General  Motors  to  make 
subcompact  cars  at  an  idle  G.M. 
plan:  m California  and  Fuji  Bank's 


Protecting  Corporate  America 


Risk  consultants 
seek  growth  by 
marketing. 


By  SAM  PASSOW 

CONTROL  Risks  Ltd.  has  a warn- 
ing for  big  Los  Angeles  corpo- 
rario^i^Bewa re  Qf  the  poten-'; 
lial  for Terrorism Tdufipg  this  sum- 
tiler’s  Olympic. Xiaznes  there.  »■,:£. 

“We  would  not  like  to  exaggerate 
the  threat,”  said  Karl  D.  Ackerman, 
a director  of  the  London-based  com- 
pany, “but  if  anybody  is  going  to  seize 
an  event  to  launch  an  attack  on  the 
U.S.,  then  the  Olympics  will  be  a 
damn  good  site.” 

Mr.  Ackerman, ..a  former  director 
of  security  at  the  State  Department, 
makes  this  statement  with  what 
sounds  like  the  detachment  of  a diplo- 
mat analyzing  a volatile  political 
situation.  But  that  was  a former  life. 
These  days  Mr.  Ackerman,  aregged- 
loofdng  six-footer,  is  selling  hard  for 
Control  Risks,  a security  consulting 
firm  seeking  new  revenue. 

His  latest  product  is  an  $1,800  serv- 
ice that  Control  Risks  is  offering  to 
Ins  Angeles-based  multinationals 
during  the  Olympic  Games  in  July. 
For  that  sum,  Mr.  Ackerman  says. 
Control  Risks  will  provide  daily  intel- 
ligence reports  on  potential  terrorists 
prowling  L. A.  streets.  It  will  also  tell 
the  corporation  how  to  avoid  becom- 
ing the  victim  of  a terrorist  aetduring 
the  Games,  such  as  the  kidnapping  of 
a top  executive. 

That  all  sounds  alarmist,  but  Mr. 
Ackerman  said  there  have  been  sev- 


eral takers  among  Fortune  500  com- 
panies in  Los  Angeles,  although  he 
won’t  name  them.  His  sales  cam- 
paign is  not  atypical  of  ihe  goings-on 
these  days  in  the  competitive  world  of 
risk  consulting,  an  often  secretive 
growth  industry.  It  was  bom  during 
the  1970's  when  terrorism  — espe- 
cially kidnappings  — frightened 
many  multinational  corporations  into 
buying  ransom  insurance.  The  insur- 
ance companies,  in  turn,  paid  se- 
curity consultants  like  Control  Risks 
to  tell  corporation?  hpw  to  avoid 

■~5&comini  the  victuosJor “terrorism. 

SlEpday,  the  fidd  is  Con- 

trol Risks  and  Ackerman  & Palumbo 
Inc.,  a Miami-based  firm.  They  are 
energetic  rivals  as  they  seek  to  in- 
crease the  $4  million  in  annual  reve- 
nues that  each  claims  to  earn.  And 
they  are  branching  into  such  new 
fields  as  corporate  mergers  and  se- 
curity against  computer  theft. 

Ackerman  & Palumbo  and  Control 
Risks  have  different  styles,  of  course. 
While  Mr.  Ackerman  was  describing 
the  potential  for  terrorism  during  the 
Olympics  and  the  advantages  of  Con- 
trol Risks’  $1,800  Olympic  service, 
Louis  F.  Palumbo,  a co-founder  of 
Ackerman  & Palumbo,  was  throwing 
cold  water  on  his  sales  pitch. 

“Some  of  our  clients  have  ex- 
pressed concern,”  said  Mr.  Palumbo, 
“but  l tell  them  1 believe  that  the 
state  and  Federal  people  are  dealing 
with  it  properly.” 

Adds  his  partner,  E.C.  Ackerman, 
known  as  Mike  (no  relation  to  Control 
Risks’  Mr.  Ackerman):  “If  anything, 
we  err  on  the  side  of  caution,  other- 
wise we  would  blow  our  credibility. 
Right  now,  1 would  only  take  moder- 
ate precaution  in  Los  Angeles.” 

The  push  for  new  business  reflects 
the  fact  that  most  major  corporations 


already  have  kidnap  and  ransom  in- 
surance. and  the  consulting  services 
that  go  with  it.  So  the  consultants  are 
branching  out  into  new  areas,  trying 
to  convince  corporations,  for  in- 
stance, that  hostile  takeovers  pose  as 
serious  a threat  as  a kidnap  plot. 

In  one  case  last  year,  an  American 
corporation  faced  a hostile  takeover 
by  a group  of  wealthy  Latin  American 
executives.  Ackerman  & Palumbo 
said  that  it  helped  to  fend  off  the  bid 
by  uncovering  the  executives’  ques- 
tionable land  holdings  in  South  Amer- 
. icaand  shady  business  deals  in  West- 
ern Europe.  — information  the  con- 
sultants say  was  used  successfully  to 
persuade  an  American  court  to  block 
the  takeover. 

Control  Risks,  meantime,  will  soon 
offer  a computer  service  to  give  mul- 
tinational companies  access  to  up-to- 
the-minute  C.l.A.-style  reports  on  the 
relative  dangers  in  some  60  countries. 
An  executive  will  be  able  to  use  the  of- 
fice computer  terminal  to  read  confi- 
dential data  filed  by  operatives  — ex- 
diplomats, executives  or  academics 
— who  work  for  the  consulting  group 
on  a retainer. 

That  son  of  information  is  now  de- 
livered in  sealed  envelopes.  Acker- 
man & Palumbo  professes  satisfac- 
tion with  this  more  traditional 
method  of  issuing  its  periodic  reports. 
In  rejecting  a computer  network,  it 
has  warned  clients  that  outsiders 
might  tap  into  the  system. 

Control  Risks  acknowledges  the 
danger,  and  last  year  hired  two  ex- 
perts to  explore  possible  safeguards. 

“As  the  computer  becomes  more 
commonplace,"  says  Arish  R.  Turle, 
45,  the  company’s  managing  director, 
“executives  will  have  to  give  as  much 
thought  to  the  protection  of  informa- 
tion as  they  do  their  personnel.” 


as  Mr.  Turle  suggests,  the  changes 
in  the  industry  reflect  :he  changing 
nature  of  corporate  threats.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Rand  Corporation,  interna- 
tional terrorism  is  increasing  a:  a 
rate  of  J7  percent  a year.  But  while 
the  number  of  violent  attacks  has 
risen,  corporate  kidnappings  and  ran- 
som demands  have  dropped  sharply. 
Of  the  712  terrorist  incidents  directed 
against  businesses  in  1SS3,  only  49  in- 
volved kidnappings,  according  to  are- 
cent  study  by  ine  Public  Policy  divi- 
sion of  Business  International.  3 New 
York-based  research  firm  for  multi- 
national corporations.  The  ransom 
demands  in  those  kidnappings  totaled 
only  about  $60  million,  a startling  de- 
cline when  compared  with  the  $62 
million  ransom  an  Argentine  grain 
company  paid  in  a single  1970s  inci- 
dent involving  the  kidnap  of  two  top 
executives. 

The  decline  is  significant  to  the  con- 
sulting groups,  both  of  which  have  de- 
pended on  retainers  from  insurance 
companies  for  advising  clients  on 
anti-kidnapping  measures.  In  fact. 
Control  Risks  was  created  in  1975  as  a 
subsidiary  of  a British  insurance 
company,  the  Hogg- Robinson  Group. 

The  intelligence  services  of  the  two 
rivals  appear  to  match  those  of  many 
governments  around  the  world.  And 
the  firms  promote  their  prowess  to 
potential  clients. 

For  example,  Ackerman  &.  Pa- 
lumbo claims  to  have  warned  clients 
in  September  1978  3 bout  the  growing 
turmoil  in  Iran,  advising  American 
businessmen  ic  leave  that  country. 
The  Shah’s  Government  collapsed  in 
February  1979  and  the  Ayatollah 
Ruholiah  Khomeini  forced  many 
companies  that  had  backed  the  Shah 
to  abandon  their  Iranian  operations. 
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$425  million  purchase  of  Walter  E. 
Heller,  a Chicago-based  financial 
services  firm  that  specializes  in  loans 
to  small  and  mid-size  businesses. 

The  $10.5  billion  stake  in  American 
business  makes  Japan  the  fourth- 
largesi  foreign  investor  in  this  coun- 
1 try,  just  behind  Canada  in  the  value  of 
total  holdings,  but  only  half  the  size  of 
the  Netherlands  and  Britain.  Never- 
theless, the  Japanese  are  far  ahead  of 
the  SS  billion  thaL  Americans  have  in- 
vested in  Japanese  business.  The 
turning  point  came  in  1981,  when 
Japan’s  American  investments 
reached  $7  billion. 

The  Japanese  are  following  a simi- 
lar strategy  in  other  countries , and  if 
:he  trend  continues  Japanese  invest- 
ment abroad  will  multiply  from  $32 
billion  in  1980  to  $150  billion  by  1990  — 
with  more  than  $40  billion  expected  to 
find  its  way  to  North  America,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  of  the  Japan 
Economic  Institute,  a Washington- 
based  research  firm  funded  by  the 
Japanese  Government. 

The  Japanese  have  special  reasons 
for  investing  in  this  country.  Restric- 
tions on  their  exports  of  steel,  televi- 
sion sets  and  automobiles  are  holding 
down  sales  in  America,  the  world’s 
largest  market,  while  the  strength  of 
the  yen  vis-a-vis  the  dollar  has  made 
Japanese  goods  more  expensive  in 
terms  of  dollars.  In  addition,  export 
competition  from  Japan’s  industrial 
neighbors  — Taiwan,  South  Korea 
and  the  Philippines — is  intensifying. 

“The  smokestack  industries  are  not 
roo  vigorous  right  now.  Our  tradi- 
tional businesses  are  not  expected  to 
expand  much."  says  Kyosuke  Mori, 
deputy  general  manager  of  Mitsu- 
bishi International  in  New  York.  “To 
cope  with  this  the  trading  companies 
are  investing  overseas  and  partici- 
pating in  joint  ventures,  mainly  natu- 
ral resources,  high-tech  and  manu- 
facturing." 

For  the  most  part,  the  growing 
Japanese  investments  in  American 
business  have  been  welcomed.  In- 
deed, state  and  local  officials  are 
stumbling  over  each  other  trying  to 
attract  the  money  to  their  own  areas. 
But  there  are  many  who  see  the  Japa- 
nese money  as  a possible  trap,  and 
they  express  skepticism  about  the 
Japanese  effort  to  set  up  shop  in  this 
country. 

“If  they  become  a viable  separate 
interest  group  and  become  more 
powerful,  there  is  concern  that  they 
may  have  too  much  influence  over 
our  domestic  affairs,”  said  a Com- 
merce Department  officiaJ-who  asked 
not  to  be  identified.  “They  are  very 
effective  lobbyists,  very  persuasive 
in  negotiations.” 

Some  business  leaders  and  govern- 
ment officials  are  debating  the 
desirability  of  transferring  Japanese 
technology  to  this  country  through 
joint  ventures.  Washington  has  no 
clear  policy  on  the  matter  and  Ad- 
ministration officials  are  reluctant  to 
discuss  such  an  emotional  issue  in  an 
election  year. 

But  last  month  Mr.  Casey,  the 
C.I.A.  director,  on  a foray  into  Silicon 
Valley,  attacked  the  Japanese  pres- 
ence in  the  American  computer  in- 
dustry. At  the  weekly  luncheon  of  the 
Commonwealth  Club,  a business 
community  study  group,  he  described 
as  “Trojan  Horses"  the  cooperative 
agreements  — such  as  those  between 
Hitachi  and  National  Semiconductor 
and  between  Amdahl  and  Fujitsu  — 
under  which  American  computer 
companies  rely  heavily  on  their  Japa- 
nese partners  for  designs  and  compo- 
nents for  the  large  mainframe  com- 
puters they  sell. 

Mr.  Casey’s  point  was  that  Amer- 
ican companies  won’t  bother  to  de- 
velop their  own  technology.  His  com- 
ment during  coffee  was  received 


skeptically,  especially  among  the  ex- 
ecutives of  small  computer  compa- 
nies that  have  been  dependent  on 
Japanese  capita*.  Mr.  Casey,  never- 
theless, continued,  "We  view  this  as  a 
dangerous  course  in  a national  se- 
curity context  as  well  as  :n  a com- 
mercial context." 

The  national  securitv  argument 
and  the  desirability  o'  safeguarding 
American  technology  are  often  of- 
fered as  reasons  to  stifle  foreign  in- 
vestment. They  v.ere  mentioned  in 
1978  when  Boeing  took  in  Japanese  (a 
consortium  of  Fuji.  Kawasaki  and 
Mitsubishi)  and  Italian  partners  10 
build  the  767  wrde-boev  iet.  Panels  for 
the  fuselage  are  made  in  Tokyo  and 
shipped  :o  Seattle  for  assembly. 

“If  they  wamec  to  develop  a com- 
mercial airplane  '.hey  can  do  it  with 
or  without  us,"  says Boeing  spokes- 
man. The  deal,  he  said,  allowed  Boe- 
ing to  spread  the  costs  around  and  to 
reduce  its  risks.  For  ns  next  genera- 
tion of  commercial  aircraft  Boeing 
has  promised  its  partners  stakes  of  25 
percent  instead  of  the  present  15  Per- 
cent. 

Howard  Love,  chairman  of  Na- 
tional lmergroup,  of  which  National 
Steel  is  a unit,  has  a Similar  attitude 
about  his  company's  newiy  an- 
nounced partnership  with  Nippon 
Kokan,  which  is  Japan’s  second-larg- 
est steel  producer.  “We  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  had  to  compete 
on  an  interna ticna!  basis  or  we 
weren’t  going  to  make  it.  Technologi- 
cally, we  had  to  leapfrog  rather 
quickly."  he  said.  "With  them  we  can 
take  steel  making  one  step  up.  We  can 
make  it  a flow-through  process  rather 
than  a batch  process." 

Indeed,  technological  leadership 
seems  to  be  as  mucr,  a characteristic 
of  the  Japanese  companies  coming 
into  the  United  States  as  the  manage- 
ment techniques  that  have  attracted 
so  much  attention  — practices  like 
the  daily  calisthenics  at  Nissan's 
Smynia.  Term.,  plant,  the  weekly  dis- 
cussion meetings  between  foremen 
and  workers  at  Matsushita's  Quasar 
plant  and  the  stingy  inventory  control 
program  at  Sony’s  San  Diego  plant. 

The  whole  package  has  some 
American  rivals  scared  stiff.  Some 
steel  executives,  for  example,  believe 
that  U.S.  Steel’s  generous  cash  offer 
in  March  of  $575  million  for  all  of  Na- 
tional Steel  was  a desperation  move 
to  keep  Nippon  Kokan  out  of  the 
American  market.  U.S.  Steei  has 
been  trying  for  some  time  to  improve 
its  ability  to  compete  both  domesti- 
cally and  internationally.  Last  year  it 
created  a furor  when  it  tried  to  import 
unfinished  slabs  from  British  Steel. 
The  slabs  would  have  been  rolled  into 
products  at  its  plant  outside  of  Phila- 
delphia. Some  analysts  expect  U.S. 
Steel  to  seek  a Japanese  partner  if  the 
Nippon-National  deal  works  out. 

Chrysler  may  be  forced  to  a similar 
move  if  its  lawsuit  against  the  Gen- 
eral Motors-Toyota  venture  in  Fre- 
mont, Calif.,  is  thrown  out.  Although 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
approved  the  arrangement,  Chrysler 
insists  that  it  is  anti-competitive  be- 
cause the  cwo  participants  are  the 
largest  and  third-largesi  auto  compa- 
nies in  the  world. 

To  cover  its  bets,  Chrysler  is  ne- 
gotiating a similar  deal  with  Mitsu- 
bishi, which  already  makes  Chrysler 
Colts,  Champs,  Apoilcs  and  Chal- 
lengers in  Japan. 

Isn't  there  some  inconsistency  be- 
tween ChrysJer’s  stance  on  the  Gen- 
eral Motors-Toyota  venture  and  its 
own  talks  with  Mitsubishi?  Chrysler 
thinks  not:  "You  have  to  take  notice 
when  G.M.  and  Toyota  flex  their  mus- 
cles," says  Richard  Milier,  Chrys- 
ler’s  Washington  lobbyist.  "When 
Chrysler  and  Mitsubishi  flex  their 
muscles  everybody  yawns. 
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Leading  Indicators  Portend  Moderation 


The  Index  of  Leatflng  Economic  In- 
dicators, an  omen  of  things  to  come, 
dropped  1.1  percent  ih  March,  ending 
18  months  of  post-recession  in- 
creases. Although  similar  move- 
ments in  the  past  have  signalled  the 
start  of  a new  recession,  analysts 
were  confident  that  this  drop  foretold 
no  such  thing.-  Instead,  they  said,  it 
just  gave  further  proof  that  the  econ- 
omy is  moderating.  They  pointed  to 
such  aberrations  as  a drop  in  building 
permits  caused  by  bad  weather,  and 
missing  data  on  two  of  the  12  compo- 
nents of  the  index.  Nonetheless,  some 
expressed  concern  over  the  erratic 
path  many  economic  indicators  have 
taken  in  recent  months. 

The  unemployment  rate  held 
steady  at  7.7  percent  in  ApriL  Ma- 
chine too!  orders  rose  a "very  disap-- 
pointing”  2 7 percent  in  March.  As™ 
many  other  industries,  machine  tool 
executives  blame  imports  and  the 
strong  dollar  for  many  of  theurprob- 
lems.  But  they  forecast  a probable 
year  anyway.  Sales  of  new  homes  fell 
£ percent  in  March,  but  the  average 
prices  paid  to  farme-s  hit  a record 

high. 

Esmark  received,  and  a day  later 
accepted,  a $2.4  billion  bid  fora  lever- 
aged buyout  from  Kohlberg,  Kravis, 
Roberts,  which  specializes  in  such 
deals.  It  would  be  the  biggest  lever- 
■ aged  buyout  to  date.  Although  Es- 
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mark  accepted  the  Kohlberg,  Kravis 
offer  for  $55  a share,  investors 
smelled  a bidding  war,  and  quickly 
drove  up  Esmark’s  stock  price  past 
that  level.  When  Esmark  accepted 
the  bid,  it  surprised  some  analysts, 
although  others  say  a higher  offer  is 
still  quite  possible. 

Marsh  & McLennan  said  it  would 
lose  $90  million  after  taxes  as  a result 
of  what  it  has  characterized  as  unau- 
thorized bond  trading  by  one  of  its 
dealers.  That's  half  again  as  much  as 
the  insurance  brokerage  said  it  would 
lose  when  it  first  disclosed  the  trading 


discrepancies  a month  ago.  Marsh 
said  it  has  uncovered  more  inter- 
mediate and  long-term  positions  in 
Government  securities  that  it  had  to 
liquidate.  The  company  also  said  it  is 
spending  about  $10  million  on  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  losses. 

The  Government  is  expected  tc  en- 
courage private  industry  to  begin 
competing  with  inteisat,  the  interna- 
tional satellite  communications  com- 
pany, at  least  on  the  lucrative  North 
Atlantic  route.  The  Intelsat  member 
nations  protested  the  proposed 
competition,  claiming  that  it  would 
lower  the  company’s  income,  and 
lead  to  rate  increases.  Intelsat  has 
held  a monopoly  on  transatlantic 
satellite  communications. 

The  stock  market  rallied  early  in 
the  week,  reaching  a six-week  high 
Wednesday  as  volume  roared  past  the 
100  million  mark.  But  losses  at  the 
end  of  the  week  wiped  out  the  gain, 
and  the  Dow  industrial  average 
dosed  at  1,165.31,  down  3.76  for  the 
week.  In  spite  of  a $3.6  million  drop  in 
the  basic  money  supply,  interest 
rates  continued  their  upward  trend. 

Ebbing  Earnings  Season.  Pan  Am, 
still  fighting  rising  labor  casts,  nar- 
rowed its  loss,  to  $70.3  million  in  the 
first  quarter  . . . Continental  also 
trimmed  its  loss,  to  54.9  million  . . . 
Pepsico’s  profits  rose  a bubbly  27.6 
percent  . . . Grumntan’s  net  income 
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rose  11.9  percent  . . . Occidental  Pe- 
troleum’s earnings  increased  five- 
fold. 

Carter  Action.  The  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  stepped  into 
the  fight  between  Carter  Hawley  Hale 
Stores  and  The  Limited,  claiming 
that  Carter’s  defensive  move  to  buy 
back  its  own  shares  and  make  a take- 
over more  difficult  by  selling  convert- 
ible preferred  stock  to  General 
Cinema  actually  amounted  to  an  ille- 
gal stock*  tender  offer.  On  Friday,  a 
Federal  judge  granted  a temporary 
restraining  order  prohibiting  the 
moves.  The  S.E.C.  said  Carter,  which 
has  been  resisting  The  Limited’s 
ever-more-ardent  advances,  in  effect 
pressured  shareholders  with  scare 
tactics.  The  S.E.C. ’s  suit  points  up  the 
difficulties  facing  companies  that 
seek  novel  ways  to  resist  unwanted 
takeovers. 

Top  executives  of  Shell  in  effect 
surrendered  to  the  Royal  Dutch/ 
Shell  Group  and  agreed  tc  sell,  ac- 
cepting the  $58-a-share  offer  that  has 
been  in  force  for  several  weeks.  Al- 
though the  company  insisted  that  the 
executives  were  acting  as  individu- 
als, the  move  was  seen  as  a signal  to 
Shell  employee-stockholders,  who 
have  complained  of  a lack  of  leader- 
ship on  the  bid.  Even  with  the  man- 
agement shares,  however.  Royal 
Dutch,  which  already  controls  70  per- 
cent cf  Shell,  is  still  lacking  the  90  per- 
cent control  i:  seeks. 
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Die  Debates,  Demonumentalized 


Presidential  debates:  For  a quarter-century, 
the  idea  fairly  quivered  with  importance.  It  did  not 
even  suffice,  in  the  reverberating  tradition  of  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas,  to  cal]  them  debates.  They  were 
Great  Debates. 

Not  any  more,  and  that’s  all  to  the  good,  for  can- 
didates and  for  voters. 

As  recently  as  last  winter,  Presidential  cam- 
paign debates  tended  to  be  tense,  self-conscious  af- 
fairs much  concerned  with  rules  and  red  warning 
lights.  And  they  provoked  endless  micro-debates. 
Which  format  is  better,  formal  or  informal?  Should 
reporters  ask  questions  or  should  candidates  inter- 
view each  other?  Should  the  sponsor  be  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  news  media  or  others? 

The  1984  Democratic  primary  campaign,  which 
has  already  produced  a dozen  televised  debates, 
gives  a clear  answer:  all  of  the  above.  Frequent  de- 
bates, a variety  of  formats  and  a variety  of  sponsors 
have  turned  a stuffy,  monumental  device  into  a 
valuable  staple  of  American  politics. 

• 

The  story-  of  the  1984  debates  pretty  nearly 
brackets  the  campaign.  It  was  in  the  first  one,  in 
New  Hampshire,  that  an  argument  over  deficits 
brought  Walter  Mondale  and  John  Glenn  to  their 
feet,  shouting  about  baloney.  On  the  same  occasion, 
Gary  Hart  said,  “This  party  will  not  regain  leader- 
ship . . . unless  we  offer  some  new  ideas.”  It  was  in 
the  Atlanta  debate  on  March  11  that  Mr.  Mondale 
first  asked  Senator  Hart,  “Where’s  the  beef?” 

In  New  York,  Mr.  Mondale  and  Mr.  Hart  up- 
braided each  other  for  misrepresentation,  prompt- 
ing the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  to  say  that  “Tomorrow, 
the  issue  will  be  this  rat-a-tat-tat  without  dealing 
with  direction.”  In  last  week’s  Texas  debate,  Mr. 
Mondale  and  Mr.  Hart  upbraided  Mr.  Jackson  for 
not  repudiating  Louis  Farrakhan,  a prominent  sup- 
porter, for  his  virulent  expressions  of  violence. 


Debates  have  lasted  one  hour  and  three  hours. 
The  camera  work  and  television  direction  have  been 
clumsy  and  brilliant.  Questions  have  ranged  from 
Phil  Donahue’s  provocations  to  John  Chancellor's 
speculations  of  crisis.  The  sponsors  have  included 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  one  network  and  then 
another,  Congressional  Democrats,  farmers,  a nu- 
clear freeze  group. 

None  of  this  insures  edifying  debates.  As  de- 
bates have  become  more  frequent,  the  candidates 
have  become  more  adept  at  them  — and  capable  of 
tailoring  even  their  televised  views  to  their 
audiences. 

In  Texas  last  week,  all  three  candidates  falsely 
assailed  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  immigration  reform 
bill,  hoping  thus  to  win  favor  among  Hispanic 
voters.  Mr.  Mondale  denounced  having  “to  carry 
around  a card  proving  you're  an  American”  even 
though  the  bill  requires  no  such  card.  What  it  might 
require  is  producing  a Social  Security  number,  no 
sudden  step  toward  fascism. 

In  any  event,  debates  may  be  only  one  aspect  of 
something  larger.  Candidates  used  to  follow  their 
own  individual  campaign  trails.  Increasingly,  those 
trails  seem  to  run  parallel,  across  and  together  in 
the  growing  number  of  joint  appearances  at  candi- 
date fairs,  state  party  forums  and  other  “cattle 
shows”  — and  debates. 

And  perhaps  what  we’re  seeing  evolve  is  some- 
thing much  more  important  about  television.  In- 
stead of  just  being  one  of  the  media  that  cover  cam- 
paigns, television  seems  increasingly  to  be  the 
forum  in  which  the  campaign  takes  place. 

One  can  ask  too  much  of  the  debates.  They  can 
demonstrate  the  candidates’  sparring  skills  but  tell 
nothing  about  the  next  higher  dimension  of  politics: 
why  the  candidates  want  to  be  President  and  where 
as  leaders  they  would  lead.  That  shortcoming, 
however,  arises  not  from  the  art  form  but  from  the 
candidates. 


Common  Sense  for  Starrett  City 


In  most  of  America,  whites  and  minorities  who 
go  to  school,  work  and  even  spend  leisure  time  to- 
gether still  live  in  segregated  neighborhoods^- A— 
housing  development  lilqe  Brooklyn’s  Starrett  City 
is  a precious  rarity.  The  46-building,  publicly  fi- 
nanced complex  laudably  sustains  a commitment  to 
racially  integrated  housing. 

Yet  Starrett  City  maintains  that  commitment 
only  by  maintaining  racial  quotas.  Sensibly,  the 
proposed  settlement  of  a lawsuit  challenging  this 
practice  would  retain  a quota  and  stimulate  efforts 
to  expand  housing  opportunities  mostly  in  other 
places. 

Regrettably  but  realistically,  there  is  in  inte- 
grated housing  a “tipping  point”  at  which  whites  be- 
gin to  flee  and  leave  a segregated  community  be- 
hind. To  prevent  such  tipping,  only  35  percent  of 
Starrett  City’s  5,800  units  are  rented  to  minority 
families.  But  their  demand  is  great  and  so  this 
quota  forces  them  onto  a much  longer  waiting  list 
than  whites.  Some  are  effectively  barred  from  Star- 
rett City. 


Thus  five  years  ago,  several  black  families 
sued  to  challenge  the  quota  system.  Now  a settle- 
has-been-proposed  for  judicial  approval.  It 
would  require  Starrett  City  to  make  an  additional 
175  units  available  to  minority  families  over  the 
next  five  years.  More  important,  it  requires  New 
York  State  to  encourage  the  opening  of  more  hous- 
ing for  minority  families  in  86  other  state-support- 
ed, less  integrated  New  York  City  developments. 
The  goal  would  be  20  percent  minority  occupancy  in 
those  other  developments  within  15  years. 

Each  project  would  develop  a voluntary  “open 
access”  plan  to  attract  minorities.  The  state’s  hous- 
ing commissioner  could  investigate  any  suspicions 
of  unlawful  discrimination  and  impose  administra- 
tive sanctions. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  families  who 
brought  the  suit  will  not  benefit  from  the  settlement. 
Most  have  moved  to  other  places,  some  out  of  town. 
But  hundreds  of  others  who  will  know  the  benefits  of 
living  in  a stable,  integrated  community  will  be  in 
their  debt. 


Fresh  Air  for  Eager  Young  Lungs 


Jesse,  then  10  years  old,  looked  incredulously  at 
the  ocean  and  pronounced  it  “the  biggest  swimming 
pool  I've  ever  seen.”  Lamar,  7,  found  it  remarkable 
that  “the  houses  and  walls  don't  have  graffiti  writ- 
ten all  over,  and  it's  not  dirty.”  Anthony,  II,  said 
after  his  first  hike  that  though  his  feet  were  feeling 
bad  “outside,"  he  was  feeling  good  “inside.” 

These  young  students  of  a new  environment 
were  all  beneficiaries  of  last  year’s  Fresh  Air  Fund. 
They  were  among  the  nearly  14,000  poor  New  York 
City  youngsters  taken  from  the  steaming  tenements 
and  streets  to  enjoy  a few  weeks  in  small  towns  or 
rural  camps. 

“It’s  not  loud  out  there,”  one  youngster  wrote 
home.  For  him,  “out  there"  was  one  of  316  Friendly 
Towns  in  Canada  and  13  Eastern  states,  from  Maine 
to  Virginia,  in  which  10,000  families  opened  their 
homes  and  hearts  to  such  youngsters.  For  2,500 
other  boys  and  girls,  “out  there”  meant  the  four 
camps  belonging  to  the  Fund  in  Fishkill,  N.Y. 


“Out  there”  is  where  everybody  says  "Hi,”  re- 
ports one  youngster,  “even  if  they  don’t  know  you," 
and  where  you  learn  that  milk  is  made  in  a cow,  not 
a grocery  store.  For  generations  of  children,  the 
Fresh  Air  Fund  has  meant  the  first  escape  from 
urban  poverty  to  clean  air  and  streams  and  friend- 
ships that  often  last  a lifetime. 

To  carry  on  with  this  work,  the  Fund  needs  new 
host  families  and  more  funds.  The  hosts  are  unpaid, 
but  transportation  to  the  Friendly  Towns  and  super- 
vision, food  and  maintenance  at  the  camps  claim 
substantial  sums.  The  cost  of  a Friendly  Town  vaca- 
tion in  1984  is  $98,  and  a child’s  two  weeks  in, camp 
will  cost  $498.  The  Fund  must  therefore  raise  $2  mil- 
lion in  contributions  to  supplement  its  income  from 
bequests. 

Tax-deductible  contributions,  and  inquiries 
about  how  to  become  a host  family,  should  be 
sent  to  The  Fresh  Air  Fund,  70  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  IO0IS. 


Tfopees 

Better  Late  Than  Never 


Picture  Show  at  Last 

Last  in  the  nation,  New  York  will  fi- 
nally put  photographs  on  every 
driver’s  license,  reducing  fraud  and 
also  making  the  license  a more,  cer- 
tain identification.  That  should  bring 
added  dividends  in  policing  underage 
drinking,  ter  example. 

New  York  vacillated  for  years  be- 
tween a Macro  Industries  system  for 
processing  license  photos  in  Albany 
and  a Polaroid  system  tor  processing 
them  in  local  offices.  Motor  Vehicle 
Commissioner  John  Passidomo 
picked  his  way  through  a legal 
minefield,  locking  for  economy 
amid  company  threats  of  legal 
action. 

Since  a lawsuit  Is  possible  from  ei- 
ther ioser,  New  York  should  take  a 


centralized  system,  which  promises 
what  is  most  wanted:  security.  Ei- 
ther system  will  lengthen  the  lines  on 
which  people  wait  for  renewals.  Let 
New  York  now  take  care  not  to  be- 
came last  in  efficient  management. 

■ 

Small  Comfort 

New  York's  Mayor  Koch  feels 
“very  uncomfortable"  about  the  offi- 
cial treatment  of  Irwin  Levin,  a social 
worker  who  was  demoted  after  break- 
ing a law  in  order  tc  expose  a city 
agency's  negligent  response  to  child 
abuse.  That’s  why  the  Mayor  has  or- 
dered Mr.  Levin  reinstated  in  his  old 
job. 

The  reinstatement  may  relieve 
some  of  the  Mayor's  discomfort,  but 


we  hope  not  all  of  it.  The  fact  remains 
that  only  the  messenger  with  the  bad 
news  has  so  far  been  held  accountable 
for  his  actions. 

With  Mr.  Levin’s  status  resolved, 
the  Mayor  is  asking  the  Department 
of  Investigation  why  it  needed  two 
years  to  investigate  the  social  work- 
er’s allegations.  There’s  a further, 
tougher  question  to  be  asked  — of 
Special  Services  for  Children,  an 
agency  of  the  Human  Resources  Ad- 
ministration: Were  the  failures  that 
permitted  the  deaths  of  nine  abused 
children  caused  solely  by  incompe- 
tent case  workers  who,  one  hopes, 
have  been  replaced?  Or  were  there 
systemic  failures  that  could  recur 
today? 

Until  answered,  that  question  does- 
n’t permit  comfort. 


To  Give  Minorities  a Fairer  Break  on  Election  Day 


To  the  Editor: 

Recent  discussion  of  Southern  run- 
off primaries,  sparked  by  the  Rev. 
Jesse  Jackson’s  demand  that  the 
Democratic  Party  eliminate  them, 
raises  fundamental  questions  about 
conduct  of  elections  in  democratic 
political  systems. 

Mr.  Jackson  may  be  rightfully 
concerned  with  underrepresentation 
of  blacks  and  other  minority  groups 
among  public  officials.  But  the  prob- 
lem he  points  to  is  an  inherent  conse- 
quence of  the  single-member-dis- 
trict, winner- take-all  electoral  sys- 
tem that  the  United  States  uses  for 
Presidential.  Congressional  and 
most  other  elections. 

Such  a system  is  designed  precisely 
to  allow  political  majorities  to  defeat 
minorities.  The  result  is  that  minori- 
ties within  individual  districts  elect 
no  representative,  and  groups  that 
constitute  minorities  in  many  differ- 
ent districts  are  systematically  un- 
derrepresented. 

What  Mr.  Jackson  is  suggesting  is 
manipulating  election  rules  to  allow 
minorities  to  defeat  majorities.  Even 


if  the  plan  were  adopted,  it  need  not 
work  as  he  wishes:  It  might  well 
change  calculations  of  both  potential 
candidates  and  voters,  and  a Demo- 
cratic nominee  elected  over  the  oppo- 
sition of  a majority  of  Democrats  may 
suffer  massive  defections  in  the  gen- 
eral election  and  defeat  by  a Republi- 
can. In  any  case,  it  is  likely  that  Demo- 
cratic leaders  would,  like  Walter  Mon- 
dale,.  be  unable  to  endorse  a scheme 
designed  to  frustrate  majority  rule. 

There  is.  however,  an  alternate 
electoral  system  that  would  increase 
minority  representation  among 
elected  officials,  a system  which  Mr. 
Jackson  and  other  Democratic  lead- 
ers might  want  to  consider. 

Most  European  democracies  elect 
their  parliaments  through  some  form 
of  proportional  representation  in 
which  large  electoral  districts  send 
multiple  representatives  to  parlia- 
ment, divided  among  the  parties  pro- 
portionate to  their  share  in  the  popu- 
lar vote.  Minorities  like  blacks  can 
win  seats  in  such  a system  either  by 
persuading  parties  to  give  them  posi- 
tions on  party  lists  (in  order  to  attract 


black  votes)  or,  failing  that,  by  run- 
ning separate  political  slates.  In  pro- 
portional representation,  the  latter 
would  not  be  the  suicidal  course  it 
currently  is  in  most  districts  in  the 
U.S.,  and  it  would  provide  an  accu- 
rate measure  of  black  opposition  to 
existing  electoral  alternatives. 

Simple  and  fair  though  propor- 
tional representation  is  in  translating 
popular  votes  into  pariiamentary 
seats,  it  certainly  provides  no  cure-all 
for  problems  of  governing  divided 
societies.  It  cannot  guarantee  mi- 
nority representation  in  a govern- 
ment cabinet. 

However,  it  does  deal  precisely  with 
Mr.  Jackson's  problem  of  minority 
representation  without  cynically 

manipulating  election  rules  to  allow 
minorities  to  defeat  majorities.  Inci- 
dentally, a proportional  election  of 
Democratic  convention  delegates 
would  substantially  increase  the  num- 
ber supporting  Mr.  Jackson  at  San 
Francisco.  David  G.  Lawrence 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Fordham  University 
■ Bronx,  April  28,  1984 


Leave  the  Chlorophyll 
In  Our  Playing  Fields 

To  the  Editor: 

1 applaud  Michael  Takiff's  criti- 
cism of  artificial  turf  ("Pseudo  Turf 
at  Shea?”  Op-Lid  April  28).  Yet  he  did 
not  carry  the  idea  far  enough. 

Baseball  and  foe*  ball  present 
the  players  in  a natural  setting  in 
which  sun,  clouds,  temperature, 
wind,  precipitation,  dirt,  grass,  pud- 
dles and  mud  are  all  (slightly  unpre- 
dictable) elements. 

Part  of  the  recognized  or  subcon- 
scious pleasure  in  these  games  is  this 
ritualized  relationship  to  the  natural 
world  we  ail  live  in,  and  which  we  per- 
ceive in  organized,  skilled  sportsmen 
interacting  on  and  with  that  set-aside 
patch  of  dirt  and  grass  we  call  the 
playing  field.  To  dome  it  over,  to  pave 
it  with  plastic  turf  is  to  cut  our  link 
with  those  emotional,  figurative  and 
literal  roots  in  the  earth. 

I believe  domes  and  phony  turf  offer 
the  financial  advantage  of  ■ fewer 
weather-impeded  games  and,  for  tele- 
vision, the  supposed  advantage  of 
brighter  and  neater-looking  green 
fields.  Still,  when  1 watch  televised 
games,  I find  the  artificial  turf  infields 
so  ugly-looking  that  I inevitably  switch 
to  a game  played  on  real  grass,  no 
matter  who  the  competing  teams. 

I would  like  to  think  that  draining 
the  blood  and  chlorophyll  from  the 
nation’s  professional  playing  fields 
leads  to  but  a temporary  and  artifi- 
cial prosperity  and  convenience  — a 
situation  the  deeper  human  re- 
sponses of  sports  fans  wiH  ultimately 
reject.  Eugene  Bergmann 

New  York.  April  28,  1984 


High-Tech  Bounce 

To  the  Editor: 

Michael  Takiff’s  article  is  an  exam- 
ple of  cultural  lag  and  failure  of  nerve. 
Times  change.  Conditions  change.  Ex- 
pressions of  life  change.  The  B.A.  (be- 
fore artificial  turf)  world  was  simpler 
and  less  demanding.  The  A. A.  world  is 
high  tech  and  on  the  move. 

Balls  should  spring  higher  and 
bounce  faster.  Men  and  women 
should  be  equipped  to  catch  them.  If 
America  is  going  to  move  forward,  it 
should  move  forward  on  artificial 
turf.  We  upgrade  our  defense  sys- 
tems. We  upgrade  our  educational 
systems.  Why  not  upgrade  our  sports 
systems?  Who  needs  bucolic  baseball 
in  a whirling  world?  Gus  Franza 

East  Setauket,  L.I.,  April  30.  1984 


Great  Expectations  of  Yesteryear’s  Teacher 


To  the  Editor: 

With  all  the  talk  of  impending 
teachers’  contract  negotiations, 
strikes  and  the  like,  I thought  your 
readers  might  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing addendum  to  a teacher’s  wage 


Catherine  Kumor 

agreement  (the  time  is  circa  1910;  the 
place.  New  York’s  Sullivan  County) : 

Teachers  are  expected  to  keep 
the  schoolroom  clean  and  neat  at 
all  times  by: 

(a)  Sweeping  the  floors  at  least 
once  each  day. 

(b)  Scrubbing  the  floor  once  each 


week  with  hot  water  and  lye  soap. 

(c)  Cleaning  the  blackboards  daily . 

(d)  Starting  the  fire  at  7 a.m. 
so  that  the  school  room  will  be 
warm  by  8 a.m. 

Teachers  will  not  dress  in  bright 
colors.  Dresses  must  not  be  more 
than  two  inches  above  the  ankles.  At 
least  two  petticoats  must  be  worn. 
Their  petticoats  will  be  dried  in 
pillowcases. 

Teachers  will  not  marry,  or  keep 
company  with  men,  during  the  term 
of  her  [sic]  employment. 

She  will  not  get  into  a carriage,  or 
automobile,  with  any  man,  except  her 
brother  or  father.  Teachers  will  not 
loiter  at  ice  cream  stores. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  be  at 
home  between  the  hours  of  8 p.m.  and 
6 a.m.,  unless  in  attendance  at  a 
school  function. 

The  teacher  will  not  smoke  cigarets 
or  play  at  cards.  She  will  not  dye  her 
hair  under  any  circumstance. 

It  is  understood  the  teacher  will  at- 
tend church  each  Sunday  and  either 
teach  a class  in  Sunday  School  or  sing 
in  the  choir. 

The  teacher  will  not  leave  town  at 
any  time  without  permission  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  School  Board. 

Berts.  Feldman 
Mongaup  Valley,  N.Y.,  April  7,  1984 
The  writer  is  adjunct  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  local  history  at  Sullivan 
County  Community  College. 


Financial  Services  - Crucial  Boundaries 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  April  24  editorial  “Federal 
Banking  Rules,  or  50?”  correctly 
recognized  that  any  “new  financial 
rules”  to  deal  with  the  changing 
financial  services  industry  in  this 
country  should  be  developed  at  the 
Federal  level.  This  view  is  entirely 
consistent  with  that  of  former  New 
York  State  Attorney  General  Louis 
Lefkowitz,  a member  of  the  tempo- 
rary state  commission  whose  recom- 
mendations formed  the  basts  ot  tne 
recent  legislation  introduced  by  Gov- 
ernor Cuomo. 

As  Mr.  Lefkowitz  said  in  his  dis- 
sent to  the  commission’s  recommen- 
dation to  tear  down  the  historical 
boundaries  between  the  banking,  in- 
surance and  securities  industries: 

“In  the  final  analysis,  we  are  faced 
with  deciding  the  proper  level  of 
regulation  in  these  industries,  what 


Unlikely  Washington-Peking  Alignment 


To  the  Editor: 

As  Winston  Lord  correctly  empha- 
sizes in  his  April  25  Op-Ed  article,  "A 
Taste  for  Sweet  and  Sour,"  the  estab- 
lishment of  Si  no- American  political 
strands  is  a sine  qua  non  to  the  main- 
tenance of  any  significant  long-term 
relationship  with  China.  Unfortunate- 
ly, because  of  a lack  of  commonality, 
this  is  much  easier  postulated  than 
accomplished. 

Even  though  Chinese  history  is  re- 
plete with  examples  of  political  prag- 
matism for  economic  gain,  it  would 
be  tantamount  to  rank  apostasy  for 
China’s  present  leader,  Deng  Xiao- 
ping, to  look  sympathetically  on 
United  States  attempts  to  decimate 
what  are  essentially  peasant-backed 
insurgency  movements  in  backward 
areas  such  as  El  Salvador  or  to  look 
with  understanding  on  U.S.  attempts 
to  overthrow  left-wing  governments 
such  as  that' of  Nicaragua. 

Such  an  attitude  would  not  only  pro- 
vide Maoists  occupying  important 
positions  in  the  Chinese  military  and 
civilian  bureaucracy  with  a rallying 
cry  of  sellout,  something  Deng  would 
not  wish  to  risk:  it  would  amount  to  a 
clear  surrender  of  the  ideological 
torch  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Barring  a state  of  absolute  national 
emergency,  old-time  Chinese  leaders 
like  Deng  are  poor  prospects  for  any  . 
meaningful  political  alignment  with 
an  avowedly  capitalist  state.  They  re- 
call Chi  an  g Kai-shek's  volte-face  in 
1927  and  the  destruction  of  Commu- 
nist-backed labor  unions  in  Shanghai, 
the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  com- 
rades during  the  course  of  the  1934-35 
Long  March  and  the  debt  owed  to  the 
memory  of  the  long-repressed  and 
much-beleaguered  Chinese  peasants 
who  became  the  bedrock  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  movement. 

However,  we  in  the  West  can  only 
hazard  a guess  as  to  the  true  nature 


of  the  ideological  relationship  that 
now  exists  between  the  Chinese  and 
Soviet  leaderships. 

When  Mao  purged  Liu  Shao-ch’i 
and  his  protdge,  Deng  Xiaoping,  in 
the  mid-60's,  there  was  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  this  was  predicated  on 
Mao’s  belief  that  Liu  was  attempting 
to  maneuver  China  back  into  the 
Soviet  orbit. 

Even  if  Deng  should  adhere  to 
Mao’s  earlier  policy  of  keeping  the 
Soviets  at  arm’s  length,  for  Mr.  Lord 
to  say  that  "the  Chinese  know  that 
danger  comes  from  the  North  and  not 
from  us”  is  to  ignore  the  vicissitudes 
of  our  own  recent  East  Asian  policies, 
policies  that  in  the  past  several  years 
have  come  full  circle.  From  justify, 
mg  our  earlier  military  involvement 
in  Vietnam  as  a means  of  stopping 
Chinese  expansion  southward  (with 
all  the  dangers  that  implied  to  the 
sanctity  of  Chinese  frontiers),  we  now 
move  to  team  up  with  China  to  deter 
Soviet  expansion.  Who  can  predict 
what  tomorrow  will  bring? 

While  the  Chinese  love  to  gamble, 
they  do  have  a sense  of  history 
when  it  comes  to  hedging  bets. 

John  W.  Dixon 
Simsbury,  Conn.,  April  27,  1984 


functions  various  institutions  should 
be  authorized  to  perform  and  who 
should  regulate  their  activities.  All 
of  these  questions  should  be  decided 
on  a national  level.” 

However,  I would  take  issue  with 
your  characterization  of  the  source 
and  scope  of  the  opposition  to  the 
proposed  New  York  legislation  to 
tear  down  these  barriers. 

Hie  insurance  industry  is  one  of 
the  most  competitive  industries  in 
the  United  States,  and,  contrary  to 
your  assertion  that  insurance  is  a 
“high-priced  product,”  the  trend 
over  the  last  decade  has  actually- 
been  for  life  insurers  to  reduce  pre- 
mium cost  to  policyholders. 

The  Life  Insurance  Council  of  New 
York,  whose  55  member  companies 
account  for  approximately  99  per- 
cent of  the  legal  reserve  life  insur- 
ance in  force  in  New  York  and  sold 
by  New  York  domestic  companies, 
opposes  these  legislative  proposals 
because  we  believe  that  the  existing 
boundaries  between  the  banking,  se- 
curities and  insurance  industry  re- 
flect sound  public  policy  and  should 
be  maintained. 

I would  also  point  out  that  the 
council  is  not  alone  in  its  opposition 
to  bank  entry  into  the  insurance  busi- 
ness. In  an  unprecedented  step,  the 
three  principal  national  trade  associ- 
ations representing  the  life  insur- 
ance, securities  and  mutual  fund  in- 
dustries issued  at  the  end  of  March  a 
joint  statement  calling  for  a halt  to 
the  concentration  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  large  banks. 

I can  see  why  it  might  be  tempting 
to  characterize  this  issue  as  a simple 
“turf  war.”  However,  the  reality  is 
that  the  restructuring  of  three  of  the 
most  heavily  regulated  industries  in 
the  country  is  a major  undertaking 
and  raises  incredibly  complex  ques- 
tions about  company  solvencies,  the 
adequacy  of  consumer  safeguards 
and  the  disruption  of  our  national 
economic  policy.  I would  refer  those 
who  would  like  to  know  more  about 
these  matters  to  the  dissenting  state- 
ments riled  with  the  Report  of  the 
Temporary  State  Commission  on 
Banking.  Insurance  and  Financial 
Services.  Peter  J.  Flanagan 

. T President 

uie  Insurance  Council  of  New  York 
New  York,  April  24,  1984 
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Reagan  After  China 


— — By  James  Reston 
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More  important,  there  is  little  evi- 
dence that  we  are  preparing  for  this 
new  awakening  in  China  and  the 
Asian  countries,  or  even  for  the  new 
commercial  computer  and  industrial 
robot  competition  with  Japan. 

In  the  hardware  of  high  tech  we'll 


would rem^nf  " ir.  . ““‘erences , in  me  naroware of  high  tech  we'll 
'it  was  essentia w«a-  0118  lmje  40(3  lhat  Probably  do  all  right,  but  in  the  soft- 
of  peoDle  amfli0  *** traffic  ware language,  America  is  in  some 

regions  in^fP  ^ Wo  waj^  an  underdeveloped  country. 


ro&ons  in  the  coming  years. 

rms  raises  the  question  of  whether 
we  are  doing  enough  to  educate. the 
rising  generation  of  Americans  in  the 
varied  languages  and  cultures  of  Asia 
in  order  to  deal  with  the  problems  and 
opportunities  that  lie  ahead  in  the  rest 
o*  the  century  and  into  the  next. 

For  example,  the  Japanese  Minister 
of  Trade  was  in  Washington  recently 
and  was  being  badgered  by  a few  re- 
porters about  the  barriers  Japan  was 
putting  in  the  way  of  U.S.  exports  to  his 
country.  “Yes,"  he  said,  “but  maybe 
one  of  the  main  barriers  is  that  while 
our  people  are  learning  your  language, 
not  so  many  of  your  people  are  trying 
to  ieam  ours.” 

The  latest  available  figures  indi- 
cate that  there  are  about  13,500  Japa- 
nese enrolled  in  U.S.  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  only  about  240  Amer- 
icans enrolled  in  U.S.1  college-spon- 
sored programs  in  Japan. 

According  to  the  State  Department, 
between  200  and  300  Americans  are 
now  studying  in  China-  while  over 
10,000  students  from  the  People's  Re- 
public are  studying  in  .the  United 
States.  There  are  7 college-sponsored 
U.S.  programs  in  Taiwan  with  about 
50  students,  and  aver  16,000  Taiwa- 
nese enrolled  here.  ; 

You  have  to  be  a little,  wary  about 
statistics  in  this  field,  for  they  are  re- 
corded indifferent  ways  in  Washington 
and  Peking  and  sometimes  not  re- 
corded at  all.  But  at  least  they  suggest 
a conclusion:  that  the  preparation  for 
the  future  here  is  less  impressive  than 
the  promises-pf  political  speeches. 

Washington  has  paid  much  atten- 
tion in  recent  years  to  our  "missile 
gaps,"  real  and  imagined,  and  also  to 
our  alarming  "trade  gaps”  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  but  not  much  to  our 
“culture  gap.” 

Yet  one  of  the  reasons  for  our  fail- 
ures in  Vietnam,  m Lebanon  and  in 
Iran  was  that  we  paid  so  little  attention 
to  the  history  and  religious  conflicts  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

Have  we  learned  this  lesson?  In 
some  ways.  Hie  Foreign  Service  lan- 
guage requirements  are  a little  stiffer 
than  they  used  to  be,  but  even  many 
ambassadors  in  the  turbulent  nations 
of  Asia,  the  Middle  East  and  Africa 
cannot  speak  the  language  of  the  nation 


Benjamin  I.  Schwartz,  acting  direc- 
tor of  the  Fairbank  Center  for  East 
Asian  Research  at  Harvard  Universi- 
ty, thinks  there  is  a kind  of  "cultural 
complacency”  or  even  “Intellectual 
isolationism”  in  America  today, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  mastery  of 
foreign  languages. 

Many  students  seem  to  think  of 
learning  another  language,  particu- 
larly the  Asian  languages,  not  as  a 
tool  to  an  exciting  career  on  a new 
frontier  but  as  a tedious  intellectual 
exercise.  So,  he  observes,  they  tend  to 
go  into  law  or  business,  as  if  the  com- 
mand of  a foreign  language  in  a world 
of  multinational  corporations  would- 
n't help  wherever  they  went. 

Maybe  the  main  reason  is  that  most 
of  them  oon’t  want  to  go  to  live  else- 
where. Their  folks  came  from  some- 
where else  arid  they  don't  want  to  re- 
verse the  process.  But  there  are  other 
reasons. 

It  takes  a long,  hard  time  to  learn 
Mandarin  Chinese.  But  it  also  takes 
as  much  money  as  perseverence,  and 
lately  the  money  has  been  running 
short  from  the  foundations  and  from 
the  Government  because  of  the  Rea- 
gan cutbacks. 

So  we're  running  short  of  young  men 
and  women  and  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers and  young  business  executives 
who  see  the  nations  around  the  rim  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  as  the  place  to  go  be- 
fore their  children  go  to  outer  space. 

But  not  quite.  There  are  still  a lot  of 
adventurous  young  people  in  this 
country  who  would  go  anywhere  and 
learn  anything  if  they  had  a chance 
and  a little  money,  and  a vision  of  the 
Pacific  world. 

President  Reagan  addressed  700 
Chinese  students  at  Fudan  University 
in  Shanghai  the  other  day.  and  he  was 
at  his  optimistic  best.  “My  young 
friends,"  he  said,  “history  is  a river 
that  may  take  us  as  it  will.  But  we 
have  the  power  to  navigate;  to  choose 
direction  and  make  our  passage  to- 
gether. The  wind  is  up,  the  current  is 
swift  and  the  opportunity  for  a long 
and  fruitful  journey  awaits  us.” 

It  was  the  best  paragraph  of  a suc- 
cessful trip,  but  after  you  come  down 
from  the  summit,  what  do  you  have  — 
a policy  for  the  future  and  the  young  or 
just  a photo  opportunity  for  the  Presi- 


they  are  supposed  to  bespeaking  to.  dmttaljcamRaign?.. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


A Clear  Voice  in  Spain 


By  Flora  Lewis 


MADRID,  May.  5 — Spain's  Prime 
Minister  Felipe  Gonzdlez  took  the 
breath  away  from  a" panel  of  French 
journalists  who  flew  down  to  inter- 
view him  for  Radio  Europe  l’s  ver- 
sion of  “Meet  the  Press." 

The  group  spanned  the  whole  politi- 
cal spectrum.  Without  exception, 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  Span- 
ish leader's  straight,  clear  talk.  “He 
says  what  we  all  know  and  nobody 
dares  say.”  remarked  one  of  the 
Frenchmen. 

Spanish,  French  and  American 
politics  differ  vastly.  But  the  reaction 
suggested  that  what  the  publics  all 
have  in  common  now  is  a yearning  for 
a fresh,  warm-hearted  look  at  reality. 
That's  what  gives  an  aroma  of  mo- 
dernity and  a vibrant  sense  of  the 
future. 

Mr.  GonzAIez  is  a social  democrat, 
read  “eager  liberal*'  in  the  Amer- 
ican ' lexicon.  But  he  rejects  ail 
dogma  and  what  he  calls  19th-cen- 
tury baggage.  His  theme  words  are 
“flexibility."  “effectiveness, " “pru- 
dence.” 

“The  truth  is,"  he  says,  "that  we 
have  doubts”  about  the  best  way  to 
manage  the  economic  crisis  and  other 
problems  . plaguing  the  world. . 
“Doubting  is  being  truthful.” 

He  argues  against  rigidity,  on  the 
right  or  on  the  left.  In  his  view,  both 
. are  too  conservative  to  deal  with  the 
complex  of  uncertainties  that  face 
Spain,  and  one  way  or  another  every 
Western  country. 

The  Frenchmen,  drenched  in  the 
tired  ideological  polemics  that  pass 
for  political  discourse  in  their  coun- 
try, asked  Mr.  Gonz&lez  how  he  could 
cal!  himself  a Socialist  and  take  such 
an  open  position  on  what  society 
needs. 

His  answer  was  that  macroeco- 
nomic problems  require  practical 
solutions  that  transcend  the  old  ar- 
guments between  right  and  left. 
There  aren’t  right  and  left  alterna- 
tives for  dealing  with  things  like 
inflation,  the  need  for  growth,  the 
balance  of  payments,  the  deficit,  he 

^Nobody  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  supply-side  Laffer  curve.  But 
his  position  was  that  whether  more  or 
less  Keynes  or  more  or  less  monetar- 
ism were  needed  .was  a matter  for 
careful  attention  to  changing  circum- 
stance, not  for  theory. 

“The  government,”  Mr.  Gonzahs 
said  “can  be  asked  for  efficiency.  It 
can’t  be  asked  for  imagination. 
That's  up  to  the  private  sector,  to  in- 
dividuals, and  that’s  what  we  need  to 
transform  our  economic  struc- 

“oif'the  Other  hand,  he  isn't  lor  tak- 
ing  the  government  out  of  social  re- 


sponsibilities. “Let  enterprise 
produce  and  earn,”  he  said.  “Then. 
I’ll  look  after  redistribution,  but  there 
has  to  be  something  to  distribute." 
For  him,  a social  conscience  has  to  do 
with  microeconomics,  with  how  the 
tax  burden  is  spread,  individual 
needs  and  with  non -economic  ques- 
tions such  as  education,  the  family, 
civil  rights. 

He  adopts  the  Churchillian  formula 
for  his  stand  on  capitalism,  or  the  free 
market  as  he  prefers  to  call  it.  “It  is  a 
crude  system,  but  it’s  the  least  bad 
there  is.  I'm  not  gilding  it,  but  until  a 
better  one  turns  up.  I’m  mot  changing 
it.  If  there  were  a better  one,  I’d  be  m 
favor.  The  centralized,  planned 
economies  of  the  East  are  in  much 
worse  crisis  than  the  West." 

Mr.  GonzAlez,  a 42-year-old  lawyer, 
happens  to  be  the  most  attractive 
leader  in  Europe  at  this  time.  It  isn't 
only  because  of  his  boyish  good  looks, 
with  a touch  of  gray  now  at  the  side- 
burns, his  sense  of  humor  and  his 
raffish  smile,  it’s  because  of  his  di- 
rect, no-nonsense,  knowledgeable  ap- 
proach. 

He  doesn’t  try  to  talk  real  problems 
away,  charm  or  mesmerize  people 
out  of  tbeir  worries  or  offer  to  bludg- 
eon the  world  to  stop  making  trouble. 
He  just  tries  to  be  intelligent,  moder- 
ate and  alert  to  errors  so  they  can  be 
corrected.  „ — - ■ - 

He  has  lost  a bit  of  the  prosperity 
that  gave  him  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  Parliament  in  1962.  “Austerity  is 
never  popular,"' he  said,  “and  we 
have  to  be  austere.”  He  has  special 
difficulties  trying  to  protect  an  inex- 
perienced democracy  and  hold  Spain 
together  in  the  tug-of-war  with  re- 
gional nationalisms  that  demand  au- 
tonomy. 

Spain  is  a particular  case,  with  a 
full  measure  of  the  ailments  afflicting 
all  Western  countries  at  a time  of 
painful  change,  plus  several  more 
that  are  its  very  own.  Mr.  Gonzalez' 
Government  has  made  some  mis- 
takes, but  he  doesn't  ignore  them  or 
shuck  them  off  on  others.  He  may  or 
may  not  keep  his  countrymen’s  sup- 
port as  he  moves  on. 

Nonetheless,  his  way  of  facing  the 
future  is  refreshing.  He  showed,  in 
the  impression  he  made  on  the  politi- 
cally conscious  French,  that  even  dis- 
couraging candor  and  clarity  aren't 
dull.  They  can  be  more  exciting  than 
bombastic  promises  or  appeals  to 
narrow  interest. 

American  voters  aren’t  less  sophis- 
ticated or  more  easily  fooled  than 
Europeans.  It  seems  likely  they,  too, 
would  find  lucid  attention  to  the  facts 
of  the  world  more  inspiring  than  two- 
fisted  rhetoric  or  nostalgia  for  days 
that  weren’t  all  that  good. 


WASHINGTON  — • Controlling 
medical  coses  has  become  the  Great 
American  Shell  Game.  Congress  puts 
a cap  on  Medicare  payments  for  467 
- medical  procedures,  and  hospitals 
just  pass  the  costs  off  to  the  states. 
States  put  their  own  caps  on  Medicaid 
hospital  payments,  and  hospitals  just( 
move  the  pea  to  private  insurers  and' 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield.  Congress 
caps  payments  to  physicians  in  hospi- 
tals. and  doctors  move  the  pea  out- 
side the  hospital  to  their  offices  or 
clinics  where  there  are  no  caps. 

The  new  caps  on  hospital  costs  paid 
by  Medicare  and  many  states  allow 
politicians  to  boast  about  cutting  defi- 
cits. But  they  do  little  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  the  health  care  system.  In 
1984,  these  costs  will  continue  their 

Joseph  A.  Califano  Jr.,  a director  of 
the  Chrysler  Corporation  and  chair- 
man of  its  committee  on  health  care, 
was  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  from  1977  to  1979.  He  is 
writing  a book  on  health  care. 


U.S.  Must  Discipline 
Health-Care  Market 


By  Joseph  A.  Califano  Jr. 


inflationary  assault  on  the  American 
economy  at  double  or  triple  the  rate 
of  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  Hospitals  and  doctors  will  sim- 
ply shift  their  charges  to  private  in- 
surers and  the  Blues.  And  Americans 
will  spend  more  than  $1  billion  a day 
for  health  care. 

The  experience  of  the  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration tells  a lot  about  what’s  hap- 
pening. Chrysler's  1984  health  care 
costs  will  exceed  $400  million,  or  $550 
for  each  car  it  sells.  That’s  down  from 
$600  a car  last  year  — not  because 
costs  have  abated  but  because  the 
company  is  selling  more  cars.  This 
year,  Chrysler  must  sell  about  70,000 
vehicles  just  to  pay  health  care  bills. 

To  cut  costs,  the  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion has  begun  a careful  examination 
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of  what  it  has  been  paying  for: 

• Among  Chrysler’s  (and  the  na- 
tion’s) elderly,  cataract  surgery  is 
common.  This  procedure  takes  about 
20  minutes  and  rarely  requires  a 
general  anesthetic.  The  average 
opthamologist  in  the  Detroit  area 
charges  $2,000  for  the  operation.  If  a 
doctor  performs  three  of  these  proce- 
dures a day,  four  days  a week,  42 
weeks  a year,  he  earns  more  than  $1 
million  for  less  than  200  hours  of  ac- 
tual surgery,  and  has  a 10-week  vaca- 
tion. 

• Chrysler  asked  some  doctors  to 
investigate  eight  Detroit  area  hospi- 
tals with  high  percentages  of  non- 
surgical  admissions  for  tower  back 
problems.  Their  study  found  that  two- 
tnirds  of  the  hospitalizations,  and 
2,264  out  of  2,677  of  the  total  hospital 
days,  were  inappropriate.  At  three 
hospitals,  none  of  the  admissions  was 
found  to  be  appropriate.  In  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  cases,  patients  were 
subjected  to  expensive  electromyo- 
grams — a procedure  necessary  only 
if  surgery  has  already  been  clinically 
indicated.  AH  the  test  results  were 
normal. 

• Experts  investigated  the  six  De- 
troit hospitals  with  the  highest  num- 
ber of  maternity  admissions  for  pa- 
tients insured  by  Chrysler,  in  more 


Piecemeal  reforms, 
like  the  cap  on 
Medicare  costs,  can 
be  circumvented 
by  hospitals 


M«l  FuraKawa 


WASHINGTON  — Europessimism. 
Fiasco  and  failure  in  Brussels.  The 
Common  Market  collapsing.  Some  re- 
cent reports  would  make  one  think 
that  green  snakes  hundreds  of  (eel 
long  were  writhing  through  the 
streets  of  Brussels  and  that  the  Euro- 
crats had  taken  to  the  hills.  But  even 
those  Americans  who  do  not  go  as  far 
as  this  still  put  the  question:  Were  we 
right  to  back  the  European  Com- 
munity in  the  early  days?  Has  it 
not  turned  out  to  be  a flop?  Was 
our  support  a plain  mistaken  invest- 
ment? 

There  are  many  answers.  Here  are 
three.  In  October  1840,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  declared:  “I  say  to  you 
again  and  again  and  again,  your  boys 
are  not  going  to  be  sent  to  any  foreign 
wars."  But  history  caught  up  with 
him.  Twice  in  a lifetime,  Europe 
erupted  into  civil  war  and  brought  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  with  it.  Half  a mil- 
lion Americans  died.  My  father’s  gen- 
eration remembers  the  gallantry  of 
the  Rainbow  Division;  ray  own,  the 

Roy  Denman  heads  the  Delegation  of 
the  Commission  of  the  European 
Communities  to  the  United  States. 


JERUSALEM  — Israel  faces  a ter- 
rible dilemma.  It  wants  to  bring  to 
justice  every  single  Nazi  criminal,  to 
"punish  them  and  — to  the  infinitesi- 
mal degree  that  it  Is  in  its  power — to 
avenge  the  victims.  It  wants  to  show 
that  the  Holocaust  is  not  forgotten 
and  to  reanimate  in  the  world’s  con- 
sciousness the  horrors  perpetrated 
against  the  Jews.  It  was  the  Nazi  re- 
gime that  Adolf  Eichmann  repre- 
sented at  his  trial  in  1961,  just  as  Is- 
rael represented  the  six  million  dead. 

Thus,  earlier  this  year,  before  a 
Federal  court  in  Cleveland,  Israel 
asked  permission  to  extradite  John 
Dem janjuk  so  as  to  try  him  in  connec- 
tion with  the  deaths  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  at  the  Treblinka  death 
camp.  Further  hearings  are  likely 
next  month. 

I lear  that  instead  of  reviving  the 
fading  image  of  the  Holocaust  for 
those  who  have  forgotten,  and  those 
who  never  knew,  successive  trials  of 
low-ranking  Nazis  would  have  as  lit- 
tle meaning  as  restaging  a funeral  in 
order  to  add  importance  to  the  de- 
ceased. They  would  only  reduce  the 
significance  of  the  original  trial  and 
evoke  ever-diminishing  interest  in 
the  atrocities  recounted  — except  for 
those  bearing  personal  scars,  who 
now  mourn  not  only  the  victims 
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Be  Europtimistic 


By  Roy  Denman 


immortal  101st  Airborne  at  Bastogne. 
But  these  days  can  never  come  again. 
Whatever  disasters  strike,  there  will 
never  be  another  great  European 
civil  war.  The  European  Community 
has  made  that  impossible. 

Second,  American  exports.  Be- 
tween 1929  and  1939,  the  United 
States’  gross  national  product  re- 
mained the  same.  Between  1939  and 
1982,  it  rose  in  real  terms  by  a factor 
of  five.  This  changed  the  face  of 
America.  Look  at  photos  of  Atlanta 
and  Houston  in  1940  — and  look  at 
those  cities  now.  Without  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  foreign  trade  — 12 
percent  of  the  G.N.P.  — this  would 
never  have  happened.  One-fifth  of 
American  industrial  production  is  ex- 
ported. and  half  of  its  farm  produc- 
tion. In  this,  Europe  has  played  a 
decisive  part.  The  rocketing  pros- 
perity of  a single  European  market 
has  made  the  10-member  community 


America’s  best  customer  — taking 
$4£  billion  worth  of  American  goods  in 
1982  — just  over  one-fifth  of  the  com- 
munity's exports. 

Third,  world  prosperity.  Over  the 
last  37  years,  the  one  world  trading 
system  — set  up  with  American  sup- 
port under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  in  1947  — has 
meant  the  biggest  increase  in  pros- 
perity in  the  recorded  history  of  the 
West.  This  has  meant  sticking  — at 
times  not  without  difficulty  — to  the 
international  trading  rules. 

Without  the  internal  discipline  of 
the  European  Community  — no  tar- 
iffs or  quotas  between  member  states 
— Europe  might  well  have  gone  pro- 
tectionist after  the  oil  shock  of  1973. 
We  would  have  dragged  the  rest  of  the 
world  with  us,  and  the  resulting  re- 
cession would  have  made  the  one  we 
are  just  emerging  from  look  like  a 
vicarage  tea  party. 


Israel,  Don’t  Try  Nazis 


By  Annette  Dulzin 


but  also  their  receding  memory. 

Horrors  fade  in  the  glare  of  repeated 
exposure : We  live  in  an  age  of  violence 
made  unexceptional  on  television 
screens,  which  is  precisely  where  the 
trials  would  be  seen.  What  one  sees 
makes  a bigger  impression  than  what 
one  hears,  and  the  unterrifying  aspect 
of  these  aging  Nazis,  these  powerless 
elderly  people,  would  outweigh  the  ter- 
rifying evidence  given  against  them. 
Instead  of  washing  away  the  dust  of  in- 
difference that  has  settled  on  the 
memory  of  the  Holocaust,  it  would 
bleach  it  further  by  showing  sadists  as 
no  different  from  psychopaths  and 
criminals  anywhere.  What  made  the 
Holocaust  unique  would  remain  invis- 
ible: It  was  not  the  individual  evil  of 
the  Nazis  but  the  way  in  which  the  ma- 
jority embraced  the  lunatic  fringe, 
giving  rise  to  the  spectacle  of  an  entire 
nation  — its  army,  police.  Govern- 
ment, laws  — joining  against  its  vic- 
tims, while  behind  cringed  and  col- 
laborated large  segments  of  Europe, 
surrounded  by  oceans  of  indifference, 
not  excluding  many  Jews. 

The  word  “Holocaust”  has,  since 
the  Eichmann  trial,  become  an  ordi- 
nary generic  term  so  depreciated  as 


to  be  used  indiscriminately  for  events 
without  the  remotest  resemblance  to 
it  in  either  scope  or  intent.  That  Jew- 
ish leaders  can  speak  of  assimilation 
as  a “spiritual  holocaust”  demon- 
strates how  much  emotion  has  been 
drained  from  the  word  and  how  much 
has  been  forgotten  or  trivialized,  for 
surely  no  sane  person  could  compare 
a child’s  forsaking  of  Judaism  with 
losing  him  to  the  gas  chambers.  The 
fact  that  Israeli  police  have  had 
“Nazis!”  shouted  at  them  and  that 
swastikas  have  appeared  on  Israeli 
walls  confirms  the  creeping  oblivion. 
One  can  no  more  persuade  people  to 
remember  by  heaving  memories  at 
them  than  one  can  convey  the  con- 
tents of  a book  to  an  illiterate  by  pil- 
ing copies  of  it  in  front  of  him. 

What  is  needed  is  education,  with- 
out which  young  people,  including  Is- 
raelis, find  it  difficult  to  understand 
how  six  million  Jews  could  have  been 
slaughtered  with  so  little  resistance. 
The  image  of  the  victims  is  further  di- 
minished by  a tragic  irony:  the  fact 
that  Israel,  a tiny  state  with  a small 
population,  has  itself  been  able  to  sur- 
vive, and  thus  stands,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  historically  naive,  in  damning 


than  80  percent  of  the  618  cases  stud- 
ied, one  or  more  of  the  hospital  days 
were  found  to  be  unnecessary  — a 
total  of  more  than  1,000  unnecessary 
days,  about  a quarter  of  the  time 
spent  in  the  hospital. 

Chrysler's  preliminary  investiga- 
tion suggests  that  25  percent  of  its 
hospital  costs  may  be  due  to  waste 
and  inefficiency.  Elimination  of  those 
costs  would  save  some  $50  million  in 
1984.  There’s  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Chrysler’s  experience  is  unique.  For 
the  entire  health  care  system,  elimi- 
nation of  such  costs  would  save  more 
than  $50  billion  — without  adversely 
affecting  the  quality  of  care. 

But  American  business  alone  can- 
not control  health  care  costs.  We  need 
a national  policy  to  restructure  finan- 
cial incentives  in  America's  health 
care  industry:  where  possible,  to  in- 
still some  marketplace  discipline; 
and  where  not,  some  controls.  Sleigh: 
of  hand  won't  work.  Costs  disappear- 
ing from  the  Federal  health  care 
budget  have  a remarkable  ability  lo 
reappear  elsewhere  in  this  noncom- 
petitive system,  where  cost  shifting  is 
so  easy.  The  net  result  is  a hidden  tax 
on  American  business  and  citizens. 

In  Chrysler's  case,  the  company 
provides  for  its  retirees  many  health 
care  services  not  paid  by  Medicare. 
This  means  that,  as  Medicare  seeks 
to  ease  its  own  financial  crisis  by 
shifting  costs  to  the  individual,  Chrys- 
ler pays  the  bill.  In  1965.  a Medicare 
beneficiary  paid  the  first  $40  of  a hos- 
pital stay;  today,  that  co-pa yment  is 
?356.  Similarly,  the  daily  co-payment 
for  long-term  hospital  stays  (between 
the  60th  and  90th  days)  has  risen  from 
$10  to  S89  per  day.  Chrysler  absorbs 
100  percent  of  these  increases.  The 
latest  hike  in  the  Medicare  hospital 
deductible  costs  Chrysler  approxi- 
mately $1  million  a year.  Our  citizens 
haven’t  saved  anything.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  simply  hidden  the  pea  under 
another  shell. 

Similarly,  the  19S2  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  requires 
ihe  employer's  group  health  insur- 
ance, rather  than  Medicare,  to  pro- 
vide primary  coverage  for  employees 
and  their  spouses  over  age  65.  That 
provision  does  not  save  a single  dol- 
lar. It  simply  shifts  the  pea  from 
Medicare  to  the  private  sector. 

Some  proposals  for  rescuing  Medi- 
care are  outrageous  examples  of  the 
shell  game.  The  suggestion  to  delay 
Medicare  eligibility  from  ages  65  to 
67,  for  example,  would  cost  American 
business  and  those  citizens  not  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  employer  cover- 
age some  $75  billion.  And  it  probabiy 
won't  eliminate  any  waste  or  inefi- 
ciency  in  the  health  care  system. 

Congress  must  address  costs 
across  the  entire  system  — not  just 
Federal  expenditures.  As  a first  step. 
Congress  should  establish  a national 
commission  to  reform  health  care, 
similar  to  the  National  Commission 
on  Soda]  Security  Reform.  The  com- 
mission should  develop  a national 
health  policy  to  cut  costs  without 
reducing  care.  Its  membership 
should  include  representatives  of  all 
•"the  players:  Federal,  state  and  local' 
governments,  business  and  labor, 
senior  citizens  and  junior  citizens, 
lawyers,  physicians,  hospitals  and 
health  insurers. 

We  must  develop  an  efficient  health 
care  delivery  system.  We  cannot  keep 
going  the  way  we  are.  We  simply 
don’t  have  the  money. 


As  it  was.  the  community  weath- 
ered the  storm  and  took  a key  pan 
with  America  in  preserving  and  ex- 
panding free  trade  and  the  trading 
rules.  Without  the  telegraph  line  be- 
tween Washington  and  Brussels,  the 
world  trading  system  would  have 
gone  bust  several  times  over  during 
the  last  10  years.  And  we  would  have 
slid  back  to  the  terrible  wasteland  of 
the  1930's. 

So  Americans  have  no  cause  to  re- 
gret their  generous  act  of  statesman- 
ship in  the  1950’s  in  supporting  a unit- 
ing Europe.  They  rightly  saw  it  to  be 
one  of  the  great  adventures  of  the  20th 
century,  and  a prosperous  united  Eu- 
rope to  be  in  America’s  interests. 

But  will  the  adventure  continue, 
will  it  flourish?  Take  heart  from  the 
Italian  statesman  Giuseppe  Mazzini. 
when  there  were  doubts  and  jeers 
about  unification  of  Italy.  It  was 
asked:  What  had  the  men  of  Pied- 
mont in  common  with  those  of  Siciiy? 
Mazzini  said  with  quiet  dignity: 
‘TItalia  faro  de  se. " (“Italy  will  do :: 
by  itself.")  In  the  end,  so  will  the 
European  Community.  For  like  the 
19th  century  Italian  states,  there  is  no 
where  else  for  us  to  go. 


contrast  to  the  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust. Yet  this  misreads  the  Jewish 
reality  of  the  past,  when  each  Jew 
stood  alone  and  helpless  in  despair, 
the  six  million  like  so  many  grains  of 
sand,  their  numbers  adding  no 
strength  against  the  tide  of  death. 

The  memory  of  the  Holocaust 
therefore  cries  out  to  us  in  Israel,  who 
are  its  custodians,  to  endow  it  with  at 
least  posthumous  dignity  and  mean- 
ing by  reminding  ourselves  and  our 
children  that  our  state  is  also  the  vic- 
tims’ bequest,  although  the  victims 
themselves  could  not  know  it.  and  to 
explain  that  the  very  existence  of  Is- 
rael (which  we  owe  in  pan  to  them) 
has  so  changed  the  Jewish  people  as 
to  make  the  Holocaust  incomprehen- 
sible to  those  who  did  not  witness  it. 

Can  we  achieve  this  aim  with  a 
series  of  mini-Eichmann  trials?  I 
doubt  it.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Nazi  murderers  should  be 
tried  and  punished — not  by  Israel  but 
by  West  Germany,  in  the  name  of 
whose  people  they  acted.  It  is  Israel’s 
duty  to  inform  and  mobilize  world 
opinion  lest  indifference  again  wear 
the  mask  of  ignorance.  The  Germans 
must  not  be  allowed  to  shirk  responsi- 
bility, not  only  because  of  their  past 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  their  future, 
which  is  embedded  in  the  past  and 
will  be  shaped  by  their  relationship  to 
it.  The  world,  which  paid  so  little  heed 
to  the  victims'  cries,  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  ignore  the  cry  to  memory. 
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Architecture 
Viewed  as 
F act  and 
F antasy 


By  GRACE  GLUECK 


Paris 

HE?\  |g  □ more  suitable  exhibition  hall  could  be  found 
plk  I for  "Images  et  Imaginaires  d’ Architecture,"  a 
||>|k  g|  blockbuster  survey  of  truths  and  fancies  about 
H 1|S|  Western  European  architecture  from  1828  to 
H M now,  than  the  Centre  Georges  Pompidou,  itself 
a monument  of  70’s  High  Tech  esthetic  that  unabashedly 
wears  its  plumbing  on  its  facade.  Never  a museum  to 
flinch  at  big,  ambitious  shows  — witness  its  trio  of  mam- 
moth presentations  from  1877  to  1982  that  celebrated  the 
artistic  relationship  of  Paris  with  New  York,  Berlin  and 
Moscow  — the  Center  has  gathered  from  15  European 
countries  an  impressive  assemblage  of  more  than  600 
“images  and  fantasies”  involving  every  conceivable  type 
of  architecture.  Painters,  photographers,  stage  designers 
and  illustrators  are  all  represented,  as  well,  of  course,  as 
architects  themselves.  No  medium  has  been  left  un- 
turned, from  complex  technical  renderings  to  comic 
strips,  postage  stamps  and  even  banknotes,  and  the 
names  range  wide  — from  Karl  Friedrich  von  Schinkel  to 
James  Stirling,  from  Claude  Monet  to  Christo,  from  Wil- 
liam Henry  Fox  Talbot  to  Bill  Brandt,  from  Georges 
Meiies  to  Federico  Fellini. 

Viewed  as  a kind  of  “imaginary  museum”  of  archi- 
tecture by  its  organizer,  Jean  Dethier,  the  Belgian-born 
architect  who  is  director  of  programs  for  the  Center  of  In- 
dustrial Creation  — one  of  the  Pompidou  Center's  four 
divisions  — the  show  (viewable  through  May  28)  repre- 
sents the  first  survey  of  19th-  and  20th-century  European 
architectural  images,  with  at  least  half  the  exhibits  on 
view  for  the  first  time.  And  it  takes  a highly  "inter  disci- 
plinary" (a  big  word  at  the  multifaceted  Center)  ap- 
proach. In  Dethier's  view,  the  “arbitrary  isolation”  of  ar- 
chitecture from  a broader  cultural  environment  has  led  to 
a distorted  perception  of  it  as  a professional's  game  in 
which  the  public  can  play  little  part.  So  the  show's  inten- 
tion— by  creating  a “diverse  and  powerful”  vision  of  ar- 
chitecture, and  stressing  its  interrelationship  with  other 
art  forms — is  to  encourage  more  "imaginative  and  criti- 
cal' ’ public  participation  in  the  ongoing  dialectic  that  pro- 
duces our  built  environment. 

For  starters,  a good  deal  of  effort  has  gone  into  mak- 
ing this  grand  muddle  as  visually  seductive  as  possible. 
The  outside  entrance  facade  of  the  museum  is  done  up  in  a 


Charles-Robert  Cockerell’s  “Le  Reve  du  Professeur”  (1849),  above,  and  Robert 
Delaunay’s  “La  Tour  Eiffel”  (1926)  in  “Images  et  Imaginaires  d’ Architecture,”  a 
mammoth  survey  of  architectural  designs  at  the  Centre  Georges  Pompidou  in  Paris 


trompe  I’oeil  "architectural”  fabric  that  simulates 
columnar  marbling  and  fluting,  and  a large  banner  bears 
a kind  of  theme  drawing,  a charming  architectural  fan- 
tasy by  the  contemporary  Danish-born  designer  Ernest 
Lohse.  In  the  capacious  fifth-floor  galleries,  the  show  it- 
self is  structured  like  an  architectural  work.  Chronologi- 
cally laid  out  in  a Neo-Classical  plan,  it  boasts  a series  of 
14  rooms,  each  presenting  a decade's  worth  of  Images  by 
painters,  architects,  photographers,  etc.,  in  simultaneous 
“confrontation.”  The  series  of  rooms  is  axially  divided, 
19th  from  20th  century,  by  a grand  promenade  gallery 
playfully  decorated  with  mirrors  and  columns  made  of 
the  same  architectural  fabric  as  that  on  the  facade. 

Ditching  the  “star"  system,  Dethier  presents  work  by 
lesser  knowns  in  abundance,  along  with  that  by  famous 
names.  And  in  an  effort  to  provide  a “synthesis”  rather 
than  a rundown  of  trends,  he  has  divided  the  representa- 
tion between  traditionalists  and  avant-gardists  — as  ex- 
amples, a photograph  of  an  elaborate  facade  for  the  Lou- 
vre in  the  1850’s  by  the  Beaux  Arts  architect  Hector  Le- 
fuel,  with  the  merest  of  sketches  for  the  great  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, built  around  the  same  time  in  London,  by  the  van- 
guard English  architect  Joseph  Paxton;  a strong  study  by 
the  Impressionist  painter  Gustave  Caillebotte,  depicting 
in  closeup  the  steel  trusses  of  the  Pont  de  I'Eurbpe,  along 
with  Ernest  Meissonier’s  gigantic  academic  rendering  of 
the  ruins  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Parisian  royal  palace 
sacked  by  Communard  rioters  in  1871.  Kitsch  is  shown 
along  with  high  art,  depriving  the  show  of  a critical  point 
of  view — but  then,  it  makes  a virtue  of  Its  eclecticism. 

As  its  starting  point,  “Images  et  Imaginaires  d ’Ar- 
chitecture” takes  the  date  of  1826.  That  was  the  year  in 
which  the  world’s  first  photograph  was  made,  by  the 
French  physicist  Joseph  Nlc&phore  Niepce,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  a blurred,  grainy  view  of  buildings 
from  a window  of  his  house.  But  its  subject  matter,  Deth- 
ier notes,  heralded  photography  as  a revolutionary  new 
medium  for  architectural  representation.  Not  only  that, 
the  mid-1820’s  also  served  as  a bridge  from  the  Enlighten- 
ment to  the  Industrial  age,  epitomized  by  the  key  figure  of 
Karl.  Friedrich  Schinkel,  the  German  architect,  painter 


and  scenic  designer.  He  brought  to  these  disciplines  a kind 
of  romantic  classicism,  attempting  to  restore  to  architec- 
ture a sense  of  history  and  poetry,  as  in  his  crisp  but  lyri- 
cal black-and-white  design  for  the  interior  of  the  Church 
of  Saim-Gertrauds  in  Berlin  (1828). 

Over  half  the  works  shown,  the  core  of  the  exhibition, 

■ are  architects'  plans  and  drawings.  They  run  from  worka- 
dav  projects  for  small  dwellings,  such  as  the  trailerlike 
house  prefabricated  of  wood  by  the  contemporary  Italian 
architect  Ettore  Sottsass,  to  visional?  schemes  for  entire 
communities,  among  them  the  German  architect  Herman 
Billing's  romantic  Shangri-la  of  a city  built  up  the  side  of  a 
towering  mountain,  1903.  There  are  the  barest  of  skeletal 
renderings,  as  Le  Corbusier’s  1914  sketch  for  the  under- 
structure of  a reinforced  concrete  house,  and  the  most 
elaborate  of  finished  presentations,  including  the  Danish 
architect  Ferdinand  Meldahl’s  delicately  colored  water- 
color  drawing  for  a gable  of  intricate  brick  and  stonework 
designed  for  the  chateau  of  Frederiksbo  *»,  1860.  One  of 
the  most  fascinating  entries  is  a pair  of  renderings  by  the 
German  architect  Otto  Kohtz,  active  during  the  Nazi  re- 
gime, of  a grandiose  scheme  for  a "university  city”  in 
Berlin.  In  a drawing  executed  between  1938  and  1940,  he 
placed  two  eagles,  symbol  of  imperial  German  might,  on 
pedestals  fronting  the  project.  In  1945,  he. opportunisti- 
cally reworked  the  drawing  as  a "reconstruction  plan" 
for  Berlin,  and  the  eagles  disappeared. 

Between  the  architects’  drawings,  Dethier  has 
worked  in  a remarkable  variety  of  paintings,  photo- 
graphs, theater  designs,  cartoons  and  other  material, 
many  again  by  architects  themselves.  Among  the  paint- 
ings, one  delight  is  “The  Professor's  Dream,"  1844,  by  the 
English  architect  Charles  Cockerell,  a big  watercolor  ren- 
dering in  which  the  great  classical  works  of  architecture, 
from  the  temple  of  Abu  Sirabel  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in 
London  are  brought  together  in  a stunning,  multilevel  me- 
lange of  domes,  towers  and  columns.  Among  artists  of 
earlier  years,  optimism  runs  rife.  Two  euphoric  world 
views  using  architecture  as  symbolism  are  projected  by  a 
German  and  a French  painter  75  years  apart:  Vincent 
Satz  in  his  "Idyllic  Vision  of  the  Completion  of  the  Two 


"No  medium  has-been  left  unturned,  from. 
complex  technical  renderings  to  comic 
strips,  postage  stamps,  and  even 
banknotes.”  (Grace  Glueck) 


Towers  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,”  1861,  and  Robert 
Delaunay  in  his  big,  soaring  "Eiffel  Tower,”  1926.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  we  get  further  into  the  20th  century,  archi- 
tecture is  no  longer  seen  as  the  unfailing  image  of  order 
and  sanity.  In  1934,  the  German  collagist  John  Heartfield 
did  a multidomed  "Nazi  cathedral,"  made  of  big  bullets, 
as  a cover  for  the  magazine  A.I.Z.  (compare  this  with  the 
acres  of  big  shells  seen  in  an  anonymous  photograph  of  a 
French  munitions  factory,  around  1915).  And  the  contem- 
porary English  painter  Ben  Johnson  has  given  the  Re- 
nault Center,  a factory  recently  built  in  England,  the  lode 
of  a concentration  camp. 

As  a photographic-  subject,  architecture  is  fairly  fool- 
proof, and  the  show  has  a number  of  standout  images  in 
this  medium.  An  impressive  early  aerial  view  (taken 
from  a balloon)  is  Felix's  Nadar’s  "Place  d’Etoile”  in 
Paris,  1858.  Buildings  under  construction  run  riot  here, 
among  them  an  anpymous  sequence,  from  1887  to  1889,  of 
the  Eiffel  Tower  as  it  rises,  and  a small,  yellowed  shot  of  a 
worker  standing  on  a scaffolding  of  the  Reichstag  palace 

being  built  in  Berlin,  1892,  notable  for  the  contrast  in  scale 
between  the  man  and  the  gigantic  baroque  cornice  that 
looms  in  front  of  him  (the  Reichstag  Is  seen  again,  or 
rather  not  seen,  in  a 1978  drawing  by  Christo  that  proposes 
it  under  wraps).  ' 
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Eugene  O’Neill’s  ‘Moon’ 
A Flawed  Masterpiece 


By  BENEDICT  NIGHTINGALE 


How  many  plays  can  you 
name  which  touch  great- 
ness without  actually  man- 
aging to  be  good?  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  confidently 
where  you’d  start  the  list  — maybe 
with  "Hamlet,"  citing  as  authority 
T.  S.  Eliot's  famous  attack  — but 
much  easier  to  know  where  and  when 
to  end  it.  Eugene  O'Neill  could  and 
did  write  awkwardly,  cumbersomely, 
repetitively,  and  worse.  Sitting 
through  his  work  can  be  like  standing 
beneath  a landslide,  with  rock  after 
rock  bouncing  painfully  off  your 
head.  And  yet  the' paradox  is  that  it 
often,  very  often,  seems  a privilege  to 
endure  the  onslaught,  and  for  more 
than  masochistic  reasons.  One  is, 
after  all,  being  battered  into  a level  of 
consciousness  where  one  sees  and 
feels  things  no  other  playwright  has 
confronted. 

Nor  is  that  true  only  of  the  big,  ubvi- 
ous  cases:  an  "Iceman,"  an  “Elec- 
tra."  As  eminent  a critic  as  Joseph 
Wood  Krutch  came  to  much  the  same 
conclusion  when  he  debated  “A  Moon 
for  the  Misbegotten"  not  long  after  its 
publication  in  1952.  Scores  of  Amer- 
ican writers,  he  declared,  could  have 
avoided  O’Neill's  crudities,  but  not 
one  could  match  his  impact.  Of 
course  “impact”  is.  a relative  term, 
as  Krutch  would  have  acknowledged. 
“Moon"  hasn’t  the  clout  of  the  play  to 
which  it’s  the  impassioned  coda, 
"Long  Day’s  Journey  Into  Night." 
Nor  is  the  present  revival  at  the  Cort 
as  consistently  powerful  as  It  could 
and  should  be.  But  even  a lopsided 
production  — the  less  important  pro- 
tagonist scoring  the  hits,  the  more 
important  one  accumulating  the 
misses  — cannot  disguise  the  piece's 
quality.  You  won’t  find  many  worse 
masterpieces  or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  many  more  remarkable  bad 
plays.  To  take  up  the  conventional 
weapons  of  criticism  against  it  is  like 
— well,  like  using  sugar  tongs  to 
tackle  some  misshapen,  unwieldy 
boulder,  with  exotic  vegetation 
sprouting  from  its  cracks. 

O'Neill  wrote  the  play  in  1943,  as  a 
sort  of  propitiatory  offering  to  his 
elder  brother  Jamie,  who  had  died, 
half-blinded  and  three-quarters 
crazed  by  alcohol,  some  20  years 
earlier.  One  would  have  thought  that 
“Long  Day's  Journey"  had  ad- 
equately demonstrated  the  raging 
love,  and  loving  rage,  of  the  tor- 
mented young  man;  but  Eugene  felt 
that  his  capacity  for  affection,  and 
especially  affection  for  his  mother, 
wasn’t  apparent  enough.  Above  all, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  face,  ex- 
plain and  posthumously  forgive 


Jamie’s  behavior  after  the  death  of 
Ella  O’Neill  in  California.  On  the 
train  back  east,  with  his  mother’s  cof- 
fin in  the  baggage  car  ahead,  he 
boozed  and  rutted,  arriving  in  New 
York  in  so  gruesome  a state  that  he 
could  hardly  walk,  let  alone  go  to  the 
old  lady's  funeral.  Tears  reportedly 
poured  down  O’Neill's  cheeks  as  he 
sat  delving  more  and  more  intimately 
into  Jamie's  remorse  and  despair.  To 
his  wife,  Carlotta,  that  intimacy  be- 
came intrusion,  that  delving  a danger 
to  both  his  and  his  brother's  repose; 
and  she  urged  him  to  stop  writing. 

He  didn't,  of  course.  In  fact,  it's  the 
intrusion,  the  danger  that  make  the 
play  so  extraordinary.  The  trouble, 
the  very  serious  trouble,  is  the  dra- 
matic context  O’Neill  chose  for  his 
emotional  quest.  Here,  too,  he  drew 
on  family  history,  remembering  one 
of  his  father’s  tenant  farmers,  a feck- 
less Irishman  called  Dirty  Dolan, 
who  had  angered  his  wealthy  neigh- 
bors by  letting  his  pigs  use  as  a trough 
the  pond  which  in  winter  provided 
them  with  ice.  In  “Moon,"  Dolan  be- 
comes Hogan,  a sly  and  mischievous 
old  tyrant  abjectly  dependent  on  the 
only  child  who  hasn't  deserted  him, 
his  daughter  Josie.  Jamie,  or  Jim  Ty- 
rone as  he’s  called  in  the  play,  is 
Hogan's  landlord,  friend  and  drinking 
crony.  And  it's  to  Josie  he  comes  in 
search  of  confession,  absolution  and 
peace. 

In  practice,  this  means  that  much, 
too  much,  of  the  play  consists  of  gal- 
lumphing  rustic  comedy.  At  times  it’s 
like  finding  oneself  in  the  theatrical 
equivalent  of  a kitsch  souvenir  shop 
in  County  Donegal.  The  central  event 
of  the  first  half  is  an  irrelevant  if  en- 
tertaining anecdote,  in  which  the 
neighboring  grandee  comes  to  com- 
plain about  the  wandering  pigs,  only 
to  be  mocked,  disoriented  and  finally 
routed  by  the  exultant  Hogan  and 
Josie;  and,  when  he's  gone,  they  soon 
resume  what  seems  to  be  their  favor- 
ite sport,  which  is  trading  flamboyant 
insults  and  sentences  ending  “at  all, 
at  all."  Irish  blarney,  Irish  combat- 
iveness, Irish  enthusiasm  for  booze, 
Irish  wiliness  are  all  sentimentalized 
by  O’Neill  with  a zeal  that  any  self-re- 
specting Irishman  would  surely  find 
embarrassing,  if  not  worse. 

Nor  do  O'Neill’s  mis  judgments  end 
there.  There’s  an  excess  of  exegesis 
at  the  beginning.  We're  told  so  much 
about  Jim  Tyrone  it  seems  almost  re- 
dundant for  him  to  appear  at  all ; and, 
when  he  does,  he’s  all  too  often  en- 
cumbered with  language  that  fails  to 
rise  to  the  occasion.  After  all,  some- 
thing must  be  wrong  when  as  un- 
abashed a cliche  as  "I've  seen  too 
God-damned  many  dawns  creeping 
grayly  over  too  many  dirty  windows” 
is  about  the  most  colorful  remark 


anyone  makes  in  the  course  of  the 
evening.  And  so  one  might  go  on,  not- 
ing the  odd  hole  in  the  porous  plot, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  Hogans'  at- 
tempts to  insure  that  the  farm  won’t 
eventually  be  sold  to  the  enemy  next 
door.  But  the  real  question  is  what  Ty- 
rone is  doing  in  the  plot  at  all,  or  why 
he  is  using  this  particular  farm  as  his 
confessional.  The  feeling  persists  that 
two  plays,  one  a bucolic  comedy  and 
the  other  a painful  tragedy,  are  bang- 
ing around  in  some  not-very-efficient 
electric  blender.  It’s  as  if  Lear's 
great  speeches  had  been  cut  into 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew." 

Still,  at  least  O'Neil]  recognizes  the 
problem  and  does  what  he  can  to  re- 
solve it.  Increasingly,  he  sees  the 
comic  virago,  Josie,  from  the  inside 
as  well  as  the  outside.  Increasingly, 
he  takes  her  seriously,  both  in  herself 
and  as  a parallel  to  Jim.  Each  wears 
a mask  as  thick  as  any  O'Neill  im- 
posed on  his  characters:  he.  the  to- 
tally cynical,  uncaring  roue,  and  she 
the  local  slattern.  But  this  Dorian 
Gray  has  a capacity  for  love  and 
grief,  and  a yearning  for  purity,  that 
belies  his  actions.  And  the  self-pro- 
fessed Messalina  is  actually  a virgin. 
Under  O’Neill's  moon,  she  at  last  re- 
veals her  innocence  and  warmth,  and 
he  hawks  up  his  guilt,  his  anguish,  his 
self-hatred,  his  longing  for  the  death 
that  he  feels  has  all  but  seized  him  al- 
ready. It  is  this  scene,  these  two  ad- 
missions, that  save  the  play  from 
clownishness  and  give  it  stature. 
Somehow,  a journey  that  began 
among  the  bumpkins  has  ended  in  the 
heart,  the  intestines,  the  very  bowels 
of  human  existence. 


But  that  brings  us  to  another  prob- 
lem, this  time  built  into  David  Le- 
veaux's  production  at  the  Cort.  This  is 
capably  staged,  in  front  of  a rickety 
gray  shanty  isolated  inside  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a great  piece  of  broken 
eggshell:  a setting  that  announces 
that  the  play  is  naturalistic  and  more 
than  naturalistic.  There  are  sound 
supporting  performances,  notably 
from  Jerome  Kilty,  who  manages  to 
find  a little  humanity  and  even  a 
touch  of  unaffected  pathos  in  the  griz- 
zled troglodyte,  Hogan.  But  Ian  Bar- 
ren's Jim,  whose  tortured  feelings 
are  the  reason  O’Neill  wrote  the  play, 
turns  out  to  be  a far  less  arresting 
stage  presence  than  Kate  NeUigan’s 
Josie,  who  has  a less  vital  emotional 
contribution  to  make. 


performance,  we  can  ha 
we're  at  a post-mortem 
blood,  tears  and  bile;  an 
found  clinical  savagery  tl 
is  somehow  manag 
form,  not  only  on  the  corps 
he  loved,  but  on  his  own  vj 
too. 


Tuesday,  May  8,  I9S4  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Five 


“ the  end  of  Israel’s  IMS 

War  of  Independence,;  Minis- 
ter David  ^B^urwa/  a^liiidaij- 
who  ea]o\^  jalfcing  with;  philo- 
' sophers.  convened  a meeting  of 
leading  Israeli  thmkers  and  con* 
fronted  then  with.  the  question: 
“What  should  be.done  to.  fashion  a 
nation  out5’ of  the  motley  human 

■ % elements  who  constitute.rhe  popula- 
“■  ^bn  ofibe.  sew-bora  state?”  ‘ 

Martin  Buber,  who  was  by  then  a 
worrid-famous  philosopher  hut  no. 
favourite  of  Ben-Gurion’s,  prefer- 
red Jhe  following  advice:  “As- a 
politician  you  will  npt.be  able. to., 
avoid  doing  things  that  arc  nasty  and 
even  repugnant.  But  every  now  and 
then,  as- a leader  of  a nation-in.- the- 
making,  decree  a step  that  seems  to. 
have  no  intrinsic  political  value  hut 
does  have  the  electrifying  power  of 
moral  uplift.”  . 

Ben-Gurion  frequently  acted  in 
just  such,  a manner. . Former  prime 
minister  Menachem  Begin  'also  ' 
seemed  to  show  a similar  sensitivity 

■ to  the  power  of  such  acts  when 

• portly  after  his  accession  to  power 
.''A  became  the  first  political  leader  in 

the  world  to  order  the  rescue  of 
Vietnamese  boat-people  aiid  offer 
then  sanctuary. 

Last  week's  announcement  that 
Ali  Adib  Yehia,  of  Ulpan  Akira  and 
fipm  the  Wadi  Ara  village  of  Kafr 
Kara,  was  to  be,  the  first  Israeli  Arab 
to  light  one  of  the  .12  torches  which 
mark  the  highlight  of  Independence 
Day  eve  ceremonies  on  Mt.  Herzl, 
was  an  act  cut  from  a similar  mould. 
Ali  . Yehia  was  on  Mt.  Herzl  on 
Thursday  evening,  together  with  the 
other  11  torch  lighten  and  hundreds 
of  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen,  for 
the  final  rehearsal  of  Sunday’s  cere- 
mony! But  we  prefered  to  travel  to 
| I Hpan  Akiva,  bn  the  southern  edge 
v,.  A Netanya.  and.  to  Kafr  Kara  to 
interview  him  J' 

A FORMER  member  of  the  Black 
Hebrews  charges  that  over  the  past 
15. years  many  of  the  .group's  chil- 
dren have  died  for  lack  of  proper 
health  care;  and  that'  others . have, 
been,  scarred  for.  life  by  diseases 
improperly  treated. 

Another  defector,  Geneva  Hal- 
ley, told  The  Jerusalem  Past  that  in 
1974-75,-  some  13  children  died.  “I  1 
don't  really  know  what  disease  pla-  J 
gued  the  community  that  winter,  but  ( 
some  said,  that  it  was  cholera.  The  < 
children  arid  adults  were  also  suffer-  c 
trig  from  malnutrition;  the  children  f 
- looked  like  the  children  of  Biafra-iri  r : < 
die  early  Seventies,  with  tbin  limbs  l 
.^protruding stomachs.”  • s 

-THalley  added  that  none  of  the  - '.s 
group's  members  ever  received  den-  i 
tal  care.  - i 

. A committee  of  inquiry  set  up  by. ' i 
Prof!  Baruch  :Modan,  director-  '-  £ 
general  of  the  -Healths  Ministry,  i's-  t 

month  and  to^lb^itiPreSbiiftions  as  - e 
soon  as  possible.Thg  southern  dis-  c 
trict  public  health  officer.  Dr.  Viole-.  « 

ta  Turk,  is  the  head  of  the  cohimiK  . £ 
tee,whiclrwasset  upfollowingher  t 
four-pageletteFiaModan,  outlining 
aftegationsaboutthe  health  risks  in  ' fc 
theBlack  Hebrew  ajifimnnity. . v 

. Hie  allegations  were  made  by  g 
^amur  Ben-Jsrad  (formerly  Mel- ...  r 

• 4in  Coleman),;,  who  was  a deputy  b 

education  minister  in  the  community  f< 
before  defecting  last  year.  His  voice  - 

isnotalbne.  r.  : • . -•  1 

Alf  ;the  infants  who  came  to  the  £ 
attention  of  “local  health  providers’-  t 


The  Post’s  Yosef  Goell  talks  to  Ali  Yehia  Adib,  the  first  Arab  to  be  selected  to  light  an  Independence  Day  torch 


ALI  PROVED  (0  be  nearly  uninter- 
vicwable.  The  reason  . was  Cloud 
Nine,  to  which  the  news  of  the  torch 
lighting  honour  had  propelled  him. 
It  was  not  only  the  personal  honour, 
of  which  he  was  fully  cognizant,  but 
also  the  feeling  that  the  recognition 
on-  the  part  of  the'  Israeli  establish- 
ment of  his  efforts  cm  the  Ulpan 
Akiva  team  to  foster  understanding 
between  Arabs  and  Jews  could  at 
long  last  provide  an  opportunity  for 
a breakthrough  in  the  field  of  Israeli 
Arab- Jewish  relations. 

There  has  always  been  quite  a bit 
of  politics  and  personal  string- 
pulling inchoosing  the  12  torch  light- 
ers. In  the  case  of  Ali  Yehia.  what 
apparently  worked  was  the  cumula- 
tive influence  of  a formidable  “Ali 
Yehia-Ulpan  Akiva  Mafia”  of  which 
the  present.writcr  (as  a formerjjupil 
of  the  master  teacher  of  colloquial 
Palestinian  Arabic)  and  Gil  Sadan, 
who  .was  responsible  for  Friday 
night's  report  on  television's  Weekly 
News  Magazine,  arc  members. 

. Much  more  powerful  members  of 
the  “mafia”  are  President  Chaim 
Herzog;  Shulamit  Shamir,  the  wife 
of  the  prime  minister;  Attorney* 
General  Yitzhak  Zamir  and  his  de- 
puty Yehudit  Karp;  MKs  from 
across  the  political  spectrum;  mem- 
bers of  the  IDF  General  Staff;  and 
such  up  and  coming  Herut  politicos 
like  outgoing  director-general  of  the 
Transport  Ministry,  Uzi  Landau. 
Former.  President  Yitzhak  Navon, 
who  did  not  have  to  learn  his  Arabic 


from  Ali  and  even  corrected  the 
. teacher's  slurring  of  the  guttural  her 
on  Friday  night’s  television  prog- 
ramme, is  also  an  Ali  supporter. 

IT  IS  BY  NOW  u commonplace  that 
Israel's  Arab  minority  has  become 
more  radicalized  in  recent  years, 
with  “radical"  meaning  more  fre- 
quent and  vociferous  support  for 
Palestinian  nationalism  and  for  the 
PLO  as  its  representative. 

The  brunt  of  media  reporting 
would  seem  to  bear  out  such  a con- 
clusion as  does  much  of  the  academic 
research  done  in  this  regard.  Bui 
there  is  also  contrary  evidence  from 
the  electoral  behaviour  of  large  parts 
of  the  Arab  electorate  in  the  last  two 
elections. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
while  the  incidence,  vociferousness 
and  "legitimacy' ' of  anti-Israeli  radi- 
calism has  undoubtedly  been  on  the 
rise  among  Israeli  Arabs,  the  media 
may  also  have  abetted  this  trend  and 
neglected  the  significant  body  of 
Arab  opinion  that  bases  its  daily 
behaviour  on  the  acceptance  of 
Israel  as  a political  fact,  and  wel- 
comes the  benefits  that  have  accrued 
to  the  Arabs  from  that  fact.  Ali 
Yehia  is  one  of  those  Arabs  who  has 
dedicated  his  life  to  furthering  the 
cause  of  Arab-Jewisb  understanding 
in  an  ethnically  pluralistic  Jewish 
slate  of  Israel. 

THE  3 8- YEAR-OLD  father  of  four 
was  the  eldest  of  eight  children  in  the 
family  of  a farmer-merchant  whose 


forebears  had  been  in  the  region  for 
over  300  years. 

"My  father  could  read  the  Koran, 
mv  mother  couldn't  read,”  he  told 
me  in  his  home  this  week.  “When  1 
finished  the  local  secondary  school 
in  Tira  and  went  on  to  the  university, 
the  only  book  in  my  home  was  the 
Koran.” 

Ali  studied  history  and  Arabic  at 
the  Hebrew  University  in  the  1960s, 
being  among  the  first  young  men  of 
his  village  to  make  such  a break- 
through. He  then  went  back  home  to 
become  a teacher  of  civics  and  his- 
tory, which  was  the  norma]  career 
for  first  generation  Arab  university 
graduates  at  that  time. 

What  changed  his  life  was  an  in- 
vitation from  Shulamit  Katznelson. 
the  founder  and  director  of  Ulpan 
Akiva,  to  teach  Arabic  at  the 
Netanya  ulpan.  Ali  has  devoted  the 
last  14  years  to  the  teaching  of  collo- 
quial Arabic  there,  and  above  that  to 
the  imparting  of  a knowledge  of  and 
a sensitivity  to  things  Arab  to  the 
over  4,000  students  who  have  passed 
through  his  classes. 

In  keeping  with  his  role  as  a self- 
appointed  ethnic  and  cultural 
bridge,  he  has  also  kept  up  his 
teaching  in  the  Kafr  Kara  high 
school,  and  his  village  home  has  seen 
more  Jewish  visitors  pass  through  it 
than  that  of  nearly  any  other  Israeli 
.Arab. 

In  any  awarding  of  marks  of  recog- 
nition, Aliwould  deserve  high  grades 
for  his  ability  as  a teacher,  as  any 
member  of  "the  Mafia”  would  wil- 


Questions  of  care 

NEWS  BACKGROUND:  The  Black  Hebrews  — II/  Liora  Moriel 


between  January  1979  and  March 
1980  (“No  record  of  births  and 
deaths  in  this  community  is  known  to 
exist”)  were  studied  by  two  physi- 
cians from  Beersheba’s  Soroka  hos- 
pital, Eric  Shinwell  and  Rafael 
Gorodischer.  Their  findings,  pub- 
lished in  Pediatrics  (October  1982), 
support  his  allegations;  all  72  babies 
.suffered  from  malnutrition  and  ane- 
mia in  varying  degrees.  Of  the  25 
infants  seen  at  the  hospital,  “three 
were  dead  on  arrival  at  the  hospital 
and  five  more  died  within  a few 
hours  of^mKsion  in^spte^ri^t-  r 

edema  (marasnuK)  or  with  protein 
deficiency  and  edema  (kwashiorkor) 
was  a universal  finding  in  the  hospit- 
al cases.”  Most  suffered  from  infec- 
tions, zinc  deficiency  and  anemia. 

Because  they  were  exclusively 
breast-fed  (and  their  mothers’  diet 
was  insuffidentj,  they  exhibited 
growth  retardation  as  well.  MosL 
reacted  favourably  to.,  treatment, 
but  all  were  “subsequently  lost  to 
follow-up.” 

- The  47  babies  studied  in  the  Well- 
Baby  clinic  also  showed  “evidence  of 
growth  retardation.”  The  authors  of 
the  study  examined  the  breast  milk 


of  four  of  the  mothers  and  it  found 
deficient  in  fat  and  nutrients. 

Ben-Ami  Carter,  leader  of  the 
1,500-member  this  figure)  Black 
Hebrew  community  in  Dimona, 
Arad  and  Mitzpe  Ramon,  says  that 
he  is  experimenting  in  righteous  liv- 
ing and  ever-lasting  life.  “This  ex- 
periment has  not  come  without 
hardships.  We  are  very  strict  vegeta- 
rians, the  most  unique  in  the  world, 
and  there  have  been  some  problems. 
We  are  paying  the  price  so  that 
others  who  come  along  don't  have  to 
1 undergo  the  same  things  that  we’ve 
“fiaSToundergo. ~ • 7 

“Initially,  in  about  three  or  four 
years,  we  lost  about  18  babies.  Our 
birth  rare  now  is  about  65  to  70  a year, 
so  this  means  18  out  of  some  250. 
That  was  one  time  we  really  had  a 
crisis,  but  we  solved  that  problem  of 
B-complex  vitamin  deficiency.” 

CARTER'S  statement  cannot  be 
verified,  because  health  officers 
have  no  access  to  the  community. 
"There  was  a very  brief  period  when 
a policeman,  a nice  young  man  full  of 
optimism,  helped  us  to  enter  the 
group  and  immunize  the  children," 
one  health  officer  told  The  Post. 


“But  this  romance  was  short-lived, 
two  or  three  months.  It  was  only  to 
confuse  the  enemy -us -so  that  they 
could  say  that  we  had  been  there. 
When  they  see  that  we  are  trying  to 
get  close,  they  don't  let  us  penetrate 
their  lives,  and  terminate  all  con- 
tact.” 

Black  Hebrew  Tikva  Bat-Israel, 
the  “doctor”  in  charge  of  the  Beit 
Haim  (house  of  life,  instead  of  beit 
holim.  (hospital  or  house  of  illness) 
was  personally  trained  by  Carter, 
who  is  self-trained,  or.  as  he  would 
have  it,  inspired  by  God.  Women 
givr  brrth'in  the  Beit  Haim,  with 
priests  present  to  chant  and  read 
prayers  and  give  praises  to  God. 
Carter  himself  names  the  new- 
borns. 

Herpes  is  rampant  in  the  commun- 
ity’. alleges  one  defector.  “I  have 
seen  babies  with  sores  around  their 
eyes,  noses  and  mouths,  as  well  as 
their  private  parts  - and  still  they 
wouldn’t  take  them  to  the  doctor.  I 
have  seen  babies  so  sick  they 
couldn't  cry;  it’s  cruel  to  let  them 
suffer  like  that. 

“Ben-Ami  used  to  say  that  the 
heathens  were  out  to  run  us  out  of 
the  country,  so  they  were  putting 


Preaching  to  the  unconverted 

iarTriand  Plsno:  Mldual 


FORUM  FOR  COJJfTEMPQKARY  MUSIC  - 
“Attwdc  -Mr.  faKttMpmtim  *Wt  ftt  BriM 
CwodtlTM*  M**e  Otw, Jtnwjl—  Fta 
Karem-Apri)3»;-  Marie  Kopytman:  “Aboni  An 
OW  That”,  for  Striqg  Trfeni  Ptanoj.Mfctae^ 
BtfiWaiMns  (b.lS|48>: “Hk  Wings  OfNt*bT 
for  Vlofla  Soto;  DanW  G«tfay(b  .1945):  “Be’as” 
bu  Euba”,  for  note.  Clarinet..  Hmn,  . Violas 
Cdfc  and  Pbmo-.  Matyas  Setter  UMS-lMOk  - 
Sonata  EorVktUn  and  Plw*oi  Nq*Gay  (b.  IMS):  < 
Plea  for  Flute  Sobs  Anthony  FtyacYbJSJQ.-;  ■ 
“Tie  States  Bad  LradjrTbcei  Stag*  tn-.Fbrte;  . 
Cfcffl^Born,  String  Trio  and  Riio. 

TO  REVIEW  a programme  consist-: ' 
‘ « solely  of  contemporary  composi- 
7txons  representing  various,  schools,, 
and  approaches,  is  not  a gratifying1. 
Cask.  Difficulties  abound,  because-of : 
personal  preferences  or  prejudices',/ 
on  . the  part  both  of  the  programme;, 
organizers  and  Of  the  reviewer.  Only  ^ 
a subjective  view  can  be  presented' 
here,' and  no  conclusions  shoukl  be' 
drawn  about  the  importance  or  origjr 
nalrty.  of  the  music. 

Aside  from.  Matyas^Maik  Kopyt- 
■ than  is  by  fair-  the  most  professional- 
composer  in  this  programme.  He 
surprises  us  with  every  new  piece,  as 
'•« jgeems  to  be'  frying  out  different 
!.'&ns  and  techniques;  Despite  the 
high-toned  programme  explanation, 
this. first  hearing,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
had  _ no.  positive  or-  enlightening 
effect, "ah  this  writer,  who  felt. a need 
for  intensive  stndy  of  the  score  to 


MUSIC  REVIEWS  / Yohanan  Boehm 


. understand  the  composer’s  inten- 
tiohs. 

Watkins'  solo  piece  found  in  Bri- 
!’  gitte-Sulem-Reiter  a most  dedicated 
.^tahtfdjligeni  interpreter.  This  piece 
rtseemed  to  be  a -serious  effort  to  give 
: a- violinist'  a . vehicle  for  applying 
. technical  mastery  and  musical  inter- 
pretatkm  in  an  advanced  language; 
i hs  cormectioii  with  the  Shakespeare 
quotation!  from  Romeo  and  Juliet 

• was /h6jt tjlear  to  me.  Israeli  Daniel 

• /Gala’s  work  was  incomprehensible, 

- that  b;,  the  jaoise  produced  by  the 

ensemble  dm  not  make  any  sense  to 
me. ' •••  . 


■ «un ganan-J>orij  . Sei ber,.  who 
adopted- England  _as  his  country, 
raade_  an/nnp^ffiant  contribution  to 
popular 

Bm^g-ti^^^gehferation  of  En- 

^ ^Violin/Piano 

p hia.-last  -work  ;nnd  ap- 
pbes  this  conseqeen- 

tially,  tboughthe  Hungarian's  natu- 
ral musicaKty  tfonld  not  be  covered 


entirely  by  the  application  of  intel- 
lectual construction.  Brigitte  Sulem- 
Reiter  and  pianist  Kevin  Alien  were 
excellent  partners  in  a performance 
that  presented  the  highlight  of  this 
evening. 

Noa  Guy’s  “Piece  for  Solo  Flute”, 
according  to  her  own  statement  a 
piece  de  occasion,  found  in  Wendy 
Eisler  Kashi  a motivated  performer; 
it  was  quite  acceptable  as  a light- 
weight work. 

Finally  came  Anthony  Payne’s 
piece,  purporting  to  “evoke  the 
wildness  of  Britain’s  western  sea- 
board.” which  he  called  a “homage 
to  Sibelius.”  It  starts  off  with  in- 
teresting sound  combinations,  illus- 
trative in  narure,  but  after  a while  it 
gets  a bit  monotonous  and  strains  the 
goodwill  of  sceptical  listeners. 

Lior  Shambadal  conducted  the  va- 
rious ensembles,  mostly  acting  as 
traffic  coordinator,  as  musical  inter- 
pretation apparently  does  not  play 
much  of  a role  in  this  sort  of  prog- 


ramme. All  musicians  performed 
their  tasks  with  devotion  and  a se- 
rious approach.  Still,  1 doubt  that 
this  evening  converted  listeners  to 
becoming  adherents  of  contempor- 
ary music. 

ISRAEL  StNFONIETTA,  Bcenheba.  Paul 
Tortefier  conducting;  with  Marin  De  La  Pan, 
piano;  Paul  Tortelier,  cello  (Jerusalem  Theatre, 
May  II-  TorteUm  Variations  on  “May  Music 
Save  Peace":  Faure:  Ballade,  Op.  19;  Safad- 
Saess:  Cello  Concerto  No.l.  Op.  3?;  Bizet: 
Symphony  in  C. 

PAUL  TORTELIER  is  as  youthful 
as  ever  and  an  artist  of  ideals,  as  his 
opening  variations,  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  peace,  demonstrated.  The 
variations  had  titles  reminiscent  of 
old  French  clavecinists  (Rameau, 
Couperin)  and  were  most  pleasant  to 
the  ear,  precise  in  meaning  and  eco- 
nomic in  means.  The  work  climaxed 
in  a full  hymn-like  song. 

Tortelier  directed  from  his  cello 
(also  in  the  Saint-Saens  concerto), 
and  the  Sinfonietta  cooperated  with 


tingly  attest.  But  he  is  the  first  to 
insist  that  the  honour  has  been 
accorded  to  him  as  part  of  the  Ulpan 
Akiva  team  and  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a vision  of  achieving  closer, 
more  harmonious  Arab-Jewish  rela- 
tions through  an  enhancement  of 
each  community's  knowledge  of  the 
other. 

ALI  YEHlA'S  selection  as  a torch 
lighter  was  so  recent  that  it  is  difficult 
as  yet  to  assess  public  reactions  to 
' what  is  a departure  from  previous 
selections.  There  are  those  who  are 
asking  why  it  had  to  take  36  years  to 
make  such  an  elementary  gesture. 
And  there  are  others  who  put  down 
the  whole  thing  as  another  election 
year  example  of  “Uncle  Tom  token- 
ism.” 

While  we  were  at  Ali's  and  at 
Ulpan  Akiva,  scores  upon  scores  of 
congratulatory  messages  had 
already  been  received,  mostly  from 
Jews.  Katznelson  reported  that 
Arabs  had  also  come  from  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  to  extend  their  con- 
gratulations at  the  ulpan,  where 
many  of  them  bad  studied  Hebrew. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  at  Ali's 
home,  his  brother-in-law  came  in  to 
report  that  there  was  bad  feeling 
brewing  in  neighbouring  Umm  el- 
Fahm.  which  is  renowned  as  a 
“hotbed”  of  Israeli  .Arab  radicalism. 
Ali's  own  high  school  pupils  have  not 
weighed  in  with  their  reaction  as  yet 
due  to  the  spring  vacation.  Classes 
were  supposed  to  resume  on  Satur- 
day, but  Ali  was  too  emotionally 

things  in  the  air  and  in  the  food  that 
would  affect  only  us.  Do  you  know, 
they  believed  that?  Ben-Ami 
wouldn't  admit  that  it  was  their 
diet." 

Ben-Ami  Carter  says  there  is  no 
venereal  disease  whatsoever  in  the 
community.  He  admits  that  the  diet 
was  once  insufficient  but  says  that 
the  problem  has  been  solved.  The 
chief  nutritionist  at  Soroka  hospital 
thinks  differently:  “It's  hard  to  be- 
lieve chat  among  1,500  people,  there 
would  be  no  cases  needing  profes- 
sional medical  intervention  in  four 
years.” 

She  also  believes  that  some  group 
members  eat  better  than  others: 
“The  closer  you  are  to  the  leader, 
the  better  you  and  your  children 
eat,”  she  said.  This  was  confirmed 
by  Shamur  Ben-Israel  and  denied  by 
Ben-Ami  Carter.  “Ben-Ami  is  wast- 
ing a lot  of  innocent  lives  because 
he's  playing  a God  game.”  says  §ha- 
mur.  1 

Shaleak  Ben-Yehuda,  Ben-Ami's 
closest  adviser,  got  the  people  in  the 
community  to  believe  that  Ben-Ami 
was  the  reincarnation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  says  Shamur.  "Now  Ben- 
Ami  has  moved  from  that  position, 
and  now  he’s  God  Almighty.” 

Ben-Ami  Carter  does  not  seem  at 
all  bothered  by  criticism.  “After 
these  last  accusations,"  he  told  The 
Post,  “I've  become  even  more  in- 
spired." This  inspiration,  he  be- 
lieves, will  lead  him  to  the  helm  of 
Israel.  Soon. 

I This  is  the  second  article  in  a series. ) 


eagerness  and  discipline.  The  maes- 
tro's interpretive  approach  to  his 
native  French  music  is  de- 
sentimentalised,  even  coolly  de- 
tached, which  by  no  means  detracts 
from  the  presentations. 

Maria  De  La  Pau  performed  the 
Ballade  by  Faure  - which  is  heavily 
indebted  to  Chopin,  only  more  ver- 
bose-  with  good  taste,  fluent  techni-  j 
que  and  romantic  expression  of  con- 
trolled impact,  which  earned  her 
warm  applause.  The  Saint-Saens  was 
run  off  and  was  a bit  too  hasty  in 
parts  but  showing  superb  mastery  of 
all  things  technical;  smooth  and 
■polished,  it  reflected  the  numberless 
times  the  artist  must  have  performed 
it  in  his  long  artistic  life. 

The  sunny  Bizet  symphony,  the 
amazing  product  of  a 17-year-old 
composer,  owes  its  ever-lasting 
appeal  to  its  affinity  to  Mozart  and 
Rossini,  enhanced  by  the  exuber- 
ance of  youth  and  French  charme. 
The  composer's  inventive  musical 
ideas  burst  into  songfulness  at  every 
opportunity  - most  reminiscent  of 
Schubert's  genius.  The  Sinfonietta 
performed  the  symphony  with  dili- 
gence and  elan , with  Susan  Barrett 
contributing  a most  beautiful  solo 
part  in  the  slow  movement. 

A most  pleasant  evening. 


GREEN  DAYS 
IN  ENGLAND 


If  you're  thinking  of  joining  GREEN  DAYS  and 
have  some  questions  that  need  answering  come 
along  to  the  Green  Days  Invitation  Evening  on 
Wednesday  May  9th  at  7 p.m.  At  ZIONTOURS,  23 
Hiliei  St.  Jerusalem  (next  to  Shammai  St.  Post  Of- 
fice). With  Walter  Frank!,  and - Mark  Feldman  of 
Ziontours.  Please  phone  02-233326  and  reserve  a 
seat  at  the  meeting  as  space  is  strictly  limited. 


wrung  out  and  he  slept  late. 

Both  Ali  and  Katznelson  kept  on 
returning  to  the  theme  of  “a  window 
of  opportunity"  that  the  gesture  may 
have  opened  towards  improving 
Arab-Jewish  relations. 

Israel’s  Arabs  have  prospered  in 
Israel's  36  years.  They  have  also 
reaped  the  advantages  of  Israel's 
western  health  and  educational  stan- 
dards and.  perhaps  above  all.  of  its 
democratic  climate. 

But  most  of  these  gains  have  been 
made  at  the  cost  of  a grievous  affront 


to  the  Arab  sense  of  dignity.  Official 
policy  towards  the  Arab  minority 
has  fluctuated  between  outright 
suspicion  to  an  equally  enraging  one 
of  far-going  indifference  and  disre- 
gard. Which  touches  ofl  one  of  the 
themes  Ali  has  spent  14  years  labor- 
iously instilling  in  his  predominantly 
“western"  students:  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  the  sense  of  a minority's 
dignity  in  ethnically  pluralistic 
societies  like  Israel’s,  and  all  the 
more  so  in  the  context  of  the  Arab 
Middle  East. 

And  finally  an  interesting  com- 
ment on  the  limits  of  power:  the  very 
“Mafia”  which  finally  pulled  it  off 
Ali.  Ulpan  .Akiva,  and  for  the 
vision  of  the  integration  of  Israel’s 
Arabs  into  this  year's  Independence 
Day  theme  of  “the  unity  of  Israel" 
has  not  been  able  to  get  Ali  Yehia  of 
Kafr  Kara  a telephone. 


Worthwhile  shopping  in  l$i|  ^ 

netanya 

^and  surroundings 

NETANYA'S  LARGEST 
FURNITURE  EXHIBITION 

2 full  floors  — 1 .000  sq  ra 

OFFERS  a gigantic  selection  of  styles  in  locally 
manufactured  and  imported  furniture: — 

LOUNGE  SUITES  DINING  ROOM  SUITES 

SALON  WALL  FIXTURES  BEDROOM  SUITES 

tincludiag  Chinese  designs) 

White  furniture,  antique  furniture,  kitchen  Furniture,  garden  furniture, 
dinettes,  children’s  and  youth  furniture,  wardrobes  (fitted  and  Tree  standing), 
sideboards,  bade  {box  spring  mattresses),  also  handmade.  Reclining  TV 
armchairs,  nests  of  tables  and  other  accessories  including  lampshades. 

Designs  available  for  every  taste. 

A ver y large  choice  of  upholstery  materials. 

Reasonable  prices  — good  terms. 

15%  reduction  for  new  immigrants 

ILXT  FURNITURE  LTD. 

11  Kikar  Ha'atzmaut,  Netanya,  Tel.  053-32925. 
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Finest  Quality  Meat  and  Sausage 

VETERINARY  SUPERVISED 


* Cervalat  * Fine  Salamis  * Steaks 

* Hungarian  Hertz  * Krakowska 

* Smoked  Meats  ★ Spare  Ribs  * Hams 

★ American  style  service  and  hygiene  * English  spoken 
■k  We  are  extremely  cheap.  Please  try  us. 

ADAM,  13  Stampfer  St.,  Netanya,  Tel.  053-32513 


ENJOY  .j. 

COFFEE  JL  PASTRIES 

v r ' ItT elegant  surroundings.  . WiVMIHffg  //||  1W; 

The  intimate  meeting  place  for  English-speaking  IWulllKaw  / f e 1 1 1UU 
residents,  immigrants,  and  tourists.  Strictly  (jj  | | 

kosher,  home  made. 

HAJAJ  BROS.  — KING  CONDITORY 

1 Sha'ar  Ha’emek.  Tel.  053-92350,  Netanya. 

Upstairs  hall  for  festive  occasions  (seating  100). 


Yehiel's 


^ Exhausts 

Old  Industrial  Zone,  Netanya 
international  Bank  building. 

Tel.  053-28182  Home:  063-91 5413 


Why  Be  A 

Worn-out 

Hostess? 

Refer  your  visiting  friends 
end  relatives  to; 

DAVID  GAFFAN 

* Self-catering  apartments 

* Beautifully  furnished 

* Reasonably  priced 

Call  David  Gaffan 
7 Herzl  St.,  Netanya 
Tel.  053-39372.  or  053-52116 


Don't  phone  — 

( come  ini 

Your  exhaust  replaced  or 
repaired,  quickly  and 
efficiently  — 

on  all  types  of  cars. 
3 Moderate  prices. 


THE  NOSHERY 
WELCOMES  YOU 

Enjoy  mid-morning  coffee, 
lunches  & light  snacks 
(take  away] 

★ Coffee  & Pastries 

★ Bagels,  Cream  Cheese 
& Lox,  etc. 

★ Assorted  Salads  (our  speciality] 

★ Ice-cream 

Open:  8.00  a.m.-8.00  p.m. 

2 Krause  Sl 

(off  Smilansky  St.J.  Netanya. 


HP  SINAI 

Kosher  Butchers 
Best  quality  meat 
Fresh  and  koshered 

* Beef  * Turkey 

* Liver  * Steaks 

* Chicken  * Corned  beef 

* Salami  * Frankfurters 

★ Smoked  Cold  Cuts 

Old  Industrial  Zone 
Netanya,  Tel.  053-2218 
We  deliver 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 


THIS  SPACE 
RESERVED 
FOR 

YOUR  AD 


L ELECTRICIAN  J 
1 Martin  Levene  Y 

(England) 

Israeli  Licensed 

* Emergency  breakdown  service 

* Automatic  fuse  boards 
and  safety  switches 

+ Extra  power  and  lighting  points 

* Russell  Hobbs  kertles  repaired 

* Free  estimates 

* Work  guaranteed 


I.  063-27743,  Netanya 


CARPET  CLEANING 
AND  REPAIR 

* ALL  TYPES  OF  CARPETS  * 
Specializing  in  PERSIAN  and 
CHINESE  Carpets  * Wall-To-Wall 
Carpets  Cleaned  m Your  Home  at 
Less  than  Half-price  * Evaluation  of 
Carpers  for  Insurances  Purposes  * 
Furniture  Cleaning  in  Your  Home 
Free  collection  and  delivery 
ALL  SERVICES  FULLY 
GUARANTEED 

ARGAMAN 

Netanya,  IiiAix  fun 

Tel.  053-31003. 

33687  J 


For.  details  call  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Advertising  Dept  Tel  Aviv,  03-294222 

Ask  for  Gerry  Kriss 


Industrial  nations  have 
lowest  inflation  since  72 


Your  money  and  your  questions 


WASHINGTON  CAPl.  - The 
world's  industrial  countries  last  year 
'recorded  the  lowest  jnmrjl  infla- 
tion rate  since  1<>72.  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund  reported  on  Sun- 
day. 

The  rate  last  year  was  5 per  cent 
compared  with  7.5  per  cent  in  1982. 
the  fund  said. 


rion  International  Financial  Swiffr- 


Thc  non-oil  developing  countries 
experienced  u sharp  rise  in  inflation 
pressures  in  1985  with  the  annual 
inflation  rate  surging  to 54.  | per  cent 
compared  with  54.3  percent  in  1982. 
it  said. 


"The  sharp  acceleration  was 
paced  by  increases  in  each  quarter  of 
the  year,  and  the  rate  tor  the  fourth 
quarter  reached  to.  5 per  cent.”  the 
fund  said.  "The  increase  in  the 
weighted  average  inflation  rate  of 
the  non-oil  developing  countries  in 
1985  was  largely  the  result  of  0 rapid 
acceleration  in  the  inflation  rate  of 
the  western  hemisphere  countries.” 

The  rate  of  the  non-industnal 
countries  rose  only  slightly,  while 
that  of  the  African  countries  de- 
clined. it  said. 


The  figures  were  reported  in  the 
May  iy84  issue  of  the  IMF's  publica- 


The  fund  said  the  12-month  infla- 
tion rates  rose  in  10  of  the  15  indust- 
rial  countries  reporting.  Japan.  Den- 
mark. the  Netherlands  and  the 
U.S.  recorded  particularly  sharp 
rises  in  the  rates. 

Japan  had  a 2.9  per  cent  rise  in  the 
12-month  period  ending  in  Febru- 
ary. compared  with  1.8  per  cent  rise 
between  January  1985  and  January 
1984.  For  Denmark,  the  rates  were 
6 4 pr  cent  in  February  and  5.5  per 
cent  in  January.  The  Netherlands' 
rate  increased  by  3.6  per  cent  com- 
pared with  5.2  per  cent  and  the  rate 
for  the  U.S.  was  4.6  per  cent  com- 
pared with  4. 1 per  cent. 

Three  countries  recorded  at  least 
the  fourth  consecutive  monthly  rise  in 
their  12-month  inflation  rates  in 
February- Austria,  the  Netherlands 
and  the  U.S.  Of  the  four  industrial 
countries  registering  decelerations 
in  their  12-month  inflation  rate  in 
February',  the  sharpest  decline  was 
reported  by  Iceland.  Its  rate  eased  to 
64  per  cent  from  69.8  per  cent  in 
January.  The  new  rate  remained  by 
far  the  highest  inflation  rate  of  the 
industrial  group. 


By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 
QUESTION:  I have  a Patam  local 
resident's  dollar  account  whose  tax 
on  interest  earned  is  fixed  at  45  per 
cent.  My.  banker  advised  me  to  sell 
the  Patam  dollars  and  invest  them  in 
a two-year  savings  scheme.  He  ex- 
plained that  the  interest  will  be  high- 
er and  that  it  will  be  free  of  tax.  Do 
you  agree  with  this  advice? 

ANSWER:  Patam  dollar  deposits 
may  be  maintained  for  minimum 
periods  of  rhree  months  or  longer.  A 
savings  scheme  for  two  years  cannot 
be  broken  and  one  has  to  take  into 
account  the  lack  of  liquidity. 

You  do  not  make  it  clear  whether 


the  savings  scheme  is  based  on  cost 
of  living  index  linkage  or  linkage  to 
the  dollar,  if  the  former  is  tniethen 
the  decision  can  be  based  on  whether 
one  believes  that  the  cost  of  living 
index  will  advance  at  a greater  rate 
than  that  of  the  devaluations  of  the 
dollar  or  vice-versa.  If  the  scheme  is 
based  on  linkage  to  the  dollar  then  I 
would  prefer  the  Patam  dollar  de- 
posit because  of  the  greater  liquidity 
of  this  investment. 

QUESTION:  Is  it  true  that  salar- 
ied workers  win  now  be  able  to  get  a 
larger  overdraft  at  their  bank? 

ANSWER:  The  banks  will  allow 
salaried  employees,  who  receive 


Egypt  expects  18%  increase  in  potato  exports 


ALEXANDRIA  (Reuter).  - Egypt 
expects  to  export  about  160.000  tons 
of  potatoes  in  the  current  season.  18 
per  cent  more  than  the  136,000  tons 
exported  in  1982-83,  potato  expor- 
ters said  on  Friday. 


and  50.000  tons  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
Lebanon  and  other  Arab  countries. 


The  jump  is  expected  to  improve 
Egypt’s  receipts  from  potato  exports 
from  $34  million  in  1982-83  to  about 
$45m.  in  1983-84. 


UftlTED  flllZRAHI  BMIK  © 


COMPARE; 'YOUR  MONTY  EARNS  MORE 


“DOLLAR 'yPAZ" AND  "EURO PAZ"  PRICES 


CURRENCY  BASKET 


' FOR  6.5.84 


purchase!  sale 


'DOLLAR  PA 2".  1 UNIT 
‘EURO  PAZ  \ 1 UNIT 
SDR. 


574.1254 

6M.3230 

W3.JWK* 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  EXCHANGE  RATES 


FOR  6.5.84 


COUNTRY 

CURRENCY 

USA 

DOLLAR 

i 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

STERLIN' 

3 l 

GERMANY 

MARK 

1 

FRANCE 

FRANC 

\ 

HOLLAND 

GULDEN 

1 

SWITZERLAND 

FRANC 

1 

SWEDEN 

KRCNA 

1 

NORWAY 

KRONE 

1 

DENMARK 

KRONE 

1 

FINLAND 

MARK 

1 

'CANADA 

DOLLAR 

1 

AUSTRALIA 

DOLLAR 

1 

1 SOUTH  AFRICA  RAND 

1 

BELGIUM 

FRANC 

iO 

AUSTRIA 

SCHILLING  10 

ITALY 

LIRE 

1000 

JAPAN 

YEN 

1000 

CHEQUES  AND  BANKNOTES 
TRANSACTIONS  BANKNOTES 


PURCHASE.  SALE  PURCHASE.  SALE 


FURTHER  RETAILS:  AT?  OUR  INTERNATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
r ' 4 ABTJZAT  BAYIT  ST.,  TEL  AVIV, 

TEL.  629414,  AND  AT  ALL  OUR  BRANCHES. 


UfllTED  miZRAHI  BAMf  © 


The  Hunk  ihui  »/»««/*  i i»ur  lunvuuv 


Exports  from  the  beginning  of  the 
season  early  last  December  through 
the  end  of  April  have  totalled 
149,000  tons,  of  which  9(1,000  toils 
went  to  Britain.  6.000  tons  to  the 
Netherlands  and  Belgium,  3.000 
tons  to  France  and  West  Germany. 


Large  oil  find  by  Egypt 

CAIRO  (Reuter).  - The  Egyptian 
General  Petroleum  Coiporation  has 
found  a large  oil  deposit  with  initial  1 
production  of  about  12,000  barrels 
per  day,  the  semi-official  newspaper 
Al-Ahram  reported  yesterday. 

It  said  the  oil  Held,  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  about  90 
kilometres  south  of  Ras  Gharib 
could  earn  about  $350,000  a day. 

The  report  said  another  offshore 
oil  held  with  initial  production  of 
9,000  bpd  was  also  discovered  east  of 
Ras  Gharib. 


The  Top  Broker 

in  Israel  since  1968 


TEL  AVIV  OFFICE 


Brokers: 


OSCAR 
GRUSS 
& SON  INC. 

Members  of 
New  York 
Stock  Exch. 


America  House  35  Shaut  Harnelech  Blv  . 
Tel  Aviv,  tel.  259485 


HOME  TERMINALS  TO  ACCESS  PRICES 
AVAILABLE  FOR  ACTIVE- CUSTOMERS 


Israel  Continental  Bank  Ltd. 

W 


Bank  management  office  and  the  Tel  Aviv  Branch 
will  move  to  their  new  building 
to  be  opened  to  the  public  on 
Thursday,  May  10th,  1984. 

New  address: 

65,  Sderot  Rothschild 

(corner  of  Rehov  Nahmani)  — 

Tel.  03-204141  (20  lines}. 


Last  day  for  business  at  70  Rehov  Ibn  Gabirol.  Tel  Aviv  — 
May  9th.  1984 


I0NEAND- 


ASSISTANCE 


ACROSS 

“ Not  the  main  point  wh&n  a 
team  enters  the  field  (4,  5) 

8 Mountain  in  a former 
African  kingdom  (5) 

10  & 11  Alibi  for  making  a 
hash  of  it  (6-2.  5) 

12  Wager  on  a Greek  follower 
(4) 

13  Rare  slip  possibly  calling  for 
_ retaliatory  action  (3) 

15  "Whimsical  character  with 
sum  in  hand  i?) 

17  Outstanding-  fine  sail  (7'i 
-0  Prominent  feature  of  ’cer- 
tain types  (4,  4) 

22  Designing  monarch  no  Scots- 
man (4) 

25  It  came  from  the  Greeks. 
I've  found  tfi) 

26  Modem  spectacular,  how- 
_ ever  legendary  (S) 

27  Another  name  for  capital 

3 pIuckv  recollection 

{ D i 

28  Stuffing  for  the  Army's 
Christmas  turkey”  f<3) 


DOWN 

1 Catcall  (5) 

2 Hound  or  badger,  so  to  speak 
(6) 

3 Employed  transport  that 
scared  us  badly  (4,  4) 

4 Pile  up  in  game  (7) 

5 Move  to  restart  chemical 
change  (8) 

6 Means  hips  may  be  out  of 
proportion  (9) 

9 Give  4 to  man  with  a record 
(4) 

14  Change  over  a menu  (9) 

16  & 23  To  do  so  is  not  in  a 
soldier's  line  of  duty  (5,  3,  6) 

15  Reproduce  recording  to  show 
what  one  does  in  defence 
(4.  4) 

19  Main  source  of  nutrition  (7) 
21  Male  and  a female  parent 

(4) 

23  See  16 

24  Native  prohibition  on  copper 

(5) 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


FIRST  AID 


Jerusalem:  M-.uni  Olives  2X745(0.  BnUun. 
S.ilah  IJ.fin.  Shu'jfji  R.ud.  SHOWS 

Piir  Hd.iu  i.  Ilcrod'*  Uaie.  2X2ft5X 
Tel  Ath:  kiip.n  Holim  Leu  mil.  J Het'iman. 
>n:_!  I 1 f .nr.  SO  fch.id  Haam. 
M Jh/0  Vtanya:  mn  jvailjhlc 
Haifa:  H.miu  !2  IJjnilj.  23PHJ5  Harman,  k. 
Mot.-l  in.  ”l't:#> 


DtlJY  HOSPITALS 


i'Scn  Hand  \dom  emergency  phone 
number*  i round  ihe  chick  service). 
Vhdnd-)I.U2  . . ....... 

A -hi cion  2»l»  [Kn"-?¥H  2 ' 

Bui  Vim  -<X5.555  ^a‘  Shr,n,'i It* 14 

IWhcK.  7X1.11  N.'h.,r,>ai-i:»iU 

C.irniicl  •WKW  uV'iT'tl  "'loss,.,. 

Dan  R.cion  ‘ 

Madera  22 » I l *423M 

H.nla  ■'12211  W**1 

H.ii/nr  lf« 1 1 1 ' ' " *" 4,11  ’ * 

w«i 1 1 is  Tiberias  •WHM 


Jerusalem;  ll.id.mjh  E k (pediatries. 
•sphih.ilniol.ij!i.  L.N.T.l.  BiLur  Holim  rmicr- 
nal.  esnecoi-i-js  I.  Shaarc  Zcdek  (surgery. 
orihopcJicsi. 

Tel  Asi*:  Kok.ih  inediairks).  Jchihw  {internal, 
surgery  t.  NeUnya  Laniado  (obstetrics.  inter- 
n.il  petii  uric-,  es necoliicy . -urgent 


FLIGHTS 


tmwj 


24-HOURS  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Call  03-972484 
(multi-line) 
ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-3811 II  (20  lines ) 


Itadi-r.i  22111  ; ’ ,7  ■ 

H.nla  *')22H 

H.it/nr  li.Hl  Ti!  ' ' " ’ 1 

Hi’lon  xu.ijm  Tiberias  •Will 

■Mobile  Intense  Cure  L:nil  (MICL1)  service 
in  the  area  round  the  cluck. 

(h|  Emergency  phone  number  in  most  areas. 

Jerusalem  {.'enter  (or  Drug  \busc  and  Misuse 
inicncniion.  Tel  663M2&  603902. 

14  Beth  Lehem  Rd. 

"Eran"  — Mmol  Health  First  Aid.  TeL? 
Jerusalem  «»99ll.  Tel  AH»  153311.  H«Ha  S» 
888.  Beervheha  48111.  Netauya  3S3I6. 

Rape  Crisis  Centre  (24  hoonj,  for  Mp  call  Td 
Art*.  134819.  Jerusalem  — 810110,  nd  Haifa 
88791. 


POLICE 


Dial  100  in  most  pans  nf  the  country.  In 
Tiberias  dial  924444,  Kirval  Shtnona  40444. 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 

ACROSS 
7 Hairdresser 


8 Riviera  resort 

10  Homily 

11  Entertain 

12  Outbuilding 


m a 


SIMM  31 
I ■ U I 

3HI 

13  a ■ i 


ami 

■ ■ ■! 

IH  I 

■ 33 


13  Berkshire  town 

17  Veracity 

18  Pond 

22  Drying  cloth 

23  Apathetic 

24  Terra  firm* 

25  Sense 

DOWN 

1 Eradicate 

2 Chirping  insert 

3 Planet 

4 Sunshade 

5 River  of  Pakistan 

6 Very  pale 

9 Reveals  it  lanac-  * 

14  Extend 


lliu 


anna  aaaaaa 


16  Covered  wiih 
greenery 

19  Platform 

20  Faint 

21  Appropriate 


Algerian  Opec  official: 
pressure  to  cut  prices 


ALGIERS  (AP).  - Algeria’s  Energy 
Minister  Belkacem  Nabi  warned  the 
other  members  of  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries (Opec)  yesterday  to  expect 
strong  pressure  in  the  .coming 
months  for  lower  prices  and  in- 
creased production  of  crude  oil. 

In  an  interview  with  the  official 
Algerian  news  agency  APS.  Nabi 
said  the  oil  price  structure  has  been 
“in  a delicate  equilibrium"  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  because  of 
opposing  but  balanced  influences  on 
the  world  market. 


vm 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at 
IS684  per  line  including  VAT.  insertion 
every  day  of  the  month  costs  IS1 3,601 
including  VAT.  per  month.  Copy  accep- 
ted at  offices  of  the  Jerusalem  Post  and 
all  recognized  advertising  agents. 

Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Israel  Museum.  ExMMtfoia:  Wi  -. Jow  to  Islam: 
Islamic  culture,  religion,  science  and  Court 
lifo  : Gallery  of  ihe  Roman  Period-renovation 
•of  gallery  and  new  finds:  Nahum  Tevet.  Wall 
Siarucs  and  Models  for  Large  Sculptures; 


Jonuihan  Snn.ifeky.  Environmental  Sculpture 
and  3-pimen<ional  Painting.  Face  and  Body, 


and  l-pimencional  Painting.  Fao:  and  Body, 
New  Acquisitions  in  Photography:  Master 
Drawings  from  Uflizi  Gallery  (until  8.5); 
Henrion.  45  Years  of  Design;  David  Schneuer. 
Posters  und  Advertisement;  Tom  Seidmann 
Freud.  Illustrator  of  Children's  Books;  Scraps, 
Home  Theatre  Sets  and  Greeting  Cards;  Per- 
manent  Collection  of  Judaica,  Art, 
Archeology  and  Coaiemporary  Israeli  Art;  12 
Papes  from  Cairo  Geniza  — Medieval 
Manuscripts.  Special  Exfc&listWorlu  by  Win- 
ners of  1984  Museum  Prizes.  Masterpiece  of 
Greek  Potteiy.  New  7th  Cent.  Mosaic  Floor. 
Tkbo  House:  Works  by  Anna  Ticho.  Collec- 
tion of  Hanukkioi  {open  10-4.30).  RocktfeBcr 
Museum:  Kadesh  Barnea.  Judean  Kingdom 
Fortress;  News  in  Antiquities,  Finds  from 
Phoenician  Tomhs,  10th  to  7th  cent.  B.C.E.: 
How  to  Studs  the  Past  (for  children,  ftifey 
Centre,  next  lu  Rockefeller  Museum).  Cosed 
Sard  ays. 

Visaing  Hours:  Main  Museum  4-fO.  At  3: 
Guided  tour  of  Shrine  of  the  Book.  4.15: 
Concert  for  Young  People,  Pnina  Saitzman, 
piano.  4.30:  G uided  tour  in  English.  4.30:  Tour 
for  children.  Creative  Drama  in  the 
Archaeology  Gallery.  6 and  8.30:  Film,  "The 
Elephant  Man".  8:  Lecture.  "Television 
Versus  the  Book"  bv  Dr.  Hannah  Adorn. 
CONDUCTED  TOURS 
HADASSAH  — Guided  lour  of  all  installa- 
tions * Hourly  lours  at  Kiryal  Had  assail  and 
HadosKih  Mr.  Scopus.  * Information,  reserva- 
tions: 02-416333.  02-446271. 

Hebrew  University: 

1.  Tours  in  English  at  9 and  1 1 a.m.  from  Ad- 
ministration Building,  Gival  Ram  Campus. 
Buses  9 and  2S. 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  IF  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  9 and  28  to  lost  stop.  Further 
derails:  Tel.  02-882819. 

American  MizncH  Wanes.  Free  Morning 
Tours  — R Alkuiai  Street.  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02- 

690222. 


TelAvir 

MUSEUMS 

Tel  Avi*  Museum.  Exhibitions;  Dr.  Erich 
Salomon,  from  a Photographer's  Life.  Cosmic 
Images  m the  Art  of  the  20th  Century.  Clas- 
sical Painting  in  l?th  and  I8lh  Centuries; 
Impressionism  and  Post-Impressionism; 
Twentieth  Century  Art.  Vfaklag  Hum:  Sun.- 
Thur.  10-10.  Fri.  closed.  Sal.  10-2;  7-10. 
Helena  Rubinstein  Pavilion:  New  ExWbhkm: 
A Pear  and  an  Apple  — Exhibition  on  Still-Life 
Visiting  Hoars:  Sun. -Thur.  9-1;  5-9.  SaL  10-2. 
Fn.  dosed. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 

American  MizracM  Women.  Free  Morning 
Tours  - Tel  Aviv.  Tel.  220187,  243106. 


WIZ(X:  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232939:  Jerusalem.  226060:  Haifa.  89537. 


232939:  Jerusalem.  226060:  Haifa.  89537. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  — NA'AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Call  for  reservations:  Tel  Aviv,  2560%. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Hadtsmh  Visitor*  Dept.  Please  call  03-491489. 

Haifa 

Golden  Age  Club  I Rothschild  Community  Cen- 
tre. Ml  Carmel),  today  4. 15  p.m.:  Dr.  Martha 
Kassicrer  will  talk  on  “Enjoy  Your  Age". 
Guests  and  new  members  welcome. 

What’s  On  in  Haifa,  dial  04-646840. 


Sunday's  Solution 


SSnQBSHQEHBQ  El 
(DflQCiQQSlI 
QC3QQQSDI2Q  SUBSIDE] 
as  □ a a h h a 

□□0QS3Q  S0HQ0H00 
L3  a □ Q Q 
SQSISSB  QHHEJSIBES 

a a n a m a 

QSHPaBEia  QsuQQa 
a a a a □ 
□aaaaiDsa  aaanaa 

naHQQQQn 
ESDE3EDS  E]E3EQaHnE]t3 
q a a a s a a a 
“ QqjQGGnaaBGn 


Quick  Solutkn 


ACROSS;  1 Maker,  4 Prophet,  & 
Nettles.  9 Crude,  io  Crypt.  11 

Tarries.  13  Edam.  15  Stride.-  17 

bnicnu.  20  Anna.  22  Declare.  24 
Taies.  2fl  Rover.  27  Directs,  a 
Unruled,  a Lists  DOWN:  1 Menacrs. 

2 Kitty.  3 Relcced.  « Peseta.  5 Occur. 

8 Hauling.  7 Tress.  iz  Amen.  14 

?“rA  l8.,Re“ver.  IS  N?ftjral  19  . 
Assists.  21  NeedL-d.  21  Oared.  23 

Arrirt.  2S  Locks 
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their  salaries  at  the  bank,  to  obtain 
overdraft  facilities  up  to  1520,000. 
This  is  an  increase  of  IS4.000  from 
the  former  maximum  of  IS16.000. 
The  interest  charged  will  be  in  the 
order  of  13-14  per  cent  per  month. 

QUESTION:  To  my  utter  shock  I 
discovered  that  a feiafel  at  the  Bezalel 
outdoor  market  costs  IS200.  Has  it 
gone  up  in  price  more  than  other 
items? 

ANSWER:  Feiafel  is  generally 
considered  a national  food  as  the  hot 
dog  in  the  U.S.  and  fish  and  chips  in 
Great  Britain.  More  than  20  years 
ago.  when  I came  to  Israel,  feiafel 
cost  40  old  agorot.  Its  price  today  is 
5000  times  as  much  as  it  was  then. 
Perhaps  the  feiafel  business  is  more 
profitable  than  any  of  us  has  sus- 
pected. 

QUESTION:  One  of  the  reasons 
why  I cannot  balance  my  budget  is 
because  the  interest  charged  on  my 
overdraft  is  debited  long  after  the 
month  is  over.  Can  anything  be  dime 
about  this? 

ANSWER:  Banks  are  now  charg- 
ing debitoiy  interest  once  a month. 
It  is  true  that  these  charges  are  not 
entered  immediately  at  the  outset  of 
the  next  month.  If  enough  clients 
complain  about  this  problem,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  banks  will 
debit  these  charges  a few  days  after 
the  next  month  has  begun. 


WALL  STREET  WEEK 

U.S.  investors  are  nervous 
about  May-June  doldrums 


NEW'  YORK  (AP).  - As  if  high 
interest  rates  and  the  U.S- govern- 
ment budget  deficit  were  not 
enough,  stock-market  investors  now 
have  the  calendar  to  worry  about  as 
well. 
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million  shares  a day,  against  86.04m:-  ' 
the  week  before. 


This  past  week  Ihe  market  moved 
inlo  what  investment  adviser  Yale 
Hirscb  has  dubbed,  “the  May-June 
disaster  area."  As  Hirsch  calculates 
in  his  annual  Stock  Trader's  Alma- 
nac. over  the  last  19  years  the  Dow 
Jones  industrials  have  recorded  an 
average  loss  of  1.9  per  cent  in  May, 
and  a 0.5  per  cent  drop  in  June. 

"Many  people  tend  to  be  leery  of 
the  marker  in  May.  and  June,  as 
stocks  have  so  often  been  clobbered 
during  these  two  months."  Hirsch 
observes. 

But  "take  heart."  Hirsch  declares. 
"Chances  of  a major  decline  in  the 
coming  months  are  small.  This 
assumes,  of  course,  that  no  event 
occurs  tbar  threatens  the  national  or 
international  economy." 

As  it  happened  this  year,  the  mar- 
ket came  into  May  riding  a modest 
winning  stTeak,  having  recorded 
gains  for  three  straight  weeks.  But  in 
the  past  week,  the  Dow  Jones  aver- 
age of  30  blue  chips  dropped  3.76  to 
1.165.31 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
composite  index  slipped  0.19  to 
91.75.  while  the  American  Stock 
Exchange  market  value  index  rose 
1.10  to  212.21. 

Big  Board  volume  averaged  95.57 


The  market's  advance  in  tru^WV 
April  occurrecf- despite  a steady- 
crease  in  interest  rates.  "So  much  fori  * 
those  who  said  stocks  couldn't  rise’.  £ 
until  -interest  rates  fell,”  said.  LW  . .- 
Idleman, ' director.,  of  • research',  af  . 
Dean  Witter  Reynolds  Inc. : ’rV  .^V 
- However.  Idlemari  aeknbwL/ 
ledged,  ‘‘even  we  who  are  relatively.;, 
bullish  on  stock  prices  woukin'rwant  - 
to  assume  that  this  divergent  actidh 
could  continue  indefinitely."  V'f'Y 
The  market  showed  plenty  of  pop-; 
cem  on  Friday  when  Henry  Kauf- 
man. economist  at-  Salomou';-. . 
Brothers  Inc.,  said  it  was  lifcely:that  -.. 
interest  rates  would  go  ,'spectacular=^- 
ly  higher"  by.  next  year  unless  strong 
measures  are  taken  to  narrow  the 
U.S.  budget  deficit.  - v - ,. . - - 

"Interest  rates  wilt  be  "the  dnl}^ 
disciplining  force  for  the  economy  as;,' 
we  move  to  a higher  level  of  activity-,, 
in  this  business  expansion,"  Kauf- 
man said  in  remarks  to  a bankers' 
group  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  ’ 

But  there  are  other  observers  who 
differ  sharply  from  Kaufman’sjjoint 
of  view  ."We  believe  some  relief  .for  - 
the  bond  market  is  in  sight;" ' 
man  says'.- ' '.'f  Y" " 

The  Value  Line  in  vestmen  t survey 
argues  that  a “significant  decline  in 
interest  fates  will  occur  onde  there’s' . 
convincing  evidence  that  the  O'.S. 
economy  isn't  headed  for  an  infla- 
tionary boom.  But  . that  .evidhfice,. 
may  not  be  in  hand  until-the  third”  >■ 
quarter. ^ ''  • 
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TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.15  School  Broadcasts  15.00  Everyman’s 
University:  The  Cell:  20th  Century  Demo- 
cracies and  Dictatorships  16.00  Touch 

16.30  Pretty  Butterfly  17.00  A New  Even- 
ing- live  magazine 

CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 
17.303.4.5^ 

17.50  Faster.  Higher.  Stronger -sports 
ARABIC  LANGUAGE  programmes: 

18.30  News  roundup 
18.32  Cartoons 

18.54  What’s  the  Answer? 

19.CO  Documentary 

19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 

20.00  with  a news  roundup 

20.02  Near  Ones  and  Dear  Ones  - Israeli 
series  about  relatives  who  live  in  the  same 
apartment  building.  Starring  Harma  Mar- 
ron.  Ychoram  Gaon.  Liora  Riviin.  Han 
Dar  and  Tiki  Dayan 
20_30  Kolbotck 

..  .21 .00  Mahal.  NewscedL -Lyr.-  - 

2 1.30  Second  Look  T- 

22. 10  Kealenl.  Part  I>"af  a-  BBC 
drama  series  about  the  chase  after  a Nazi 
war  criminal 

23.00  Music-  Paganini:  Caprices  for  Violin 
. 1-10  (Shlomn  Mmtz) 

23.35  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unoflictai): 

16.30  Cartoons  17.00  French  Hour  17.30 
(JTV  3)  Science  Film  18.00Ncws  in  French. 
18 JO  News  in  Hebrew  18.45  Magazine 
Zero  One  19.00  News  in  Arabic  19.30 
Chicago  Story  2 1 .00  News  in  English  21 . 1 5 
Shades  of  Darkness 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV  (from  T.  A.  north): 

13.00  Shape-up  13.30  Westbrook  Hospital 

14.00  Another  Life  14.30  700  Cub  15.00 
Afternoon  Movie  16.30  Spidcmran  17.00 
Popcyc  17.30  Flying  House  18.00  Laramie 
I9.Q0  Bonanza  20.00  Another  Life  20.30 
World  News  Tonight  21.00  Entertainment 
Special  WKRP  Cincinnati  21.30  While 
Shadow  22.30  I Spy  23.20  700  Club  23.50 
News  Update  1 


18:00  Front  the  Record  Library  ~ • • 

I9.U5  Mu/arl:  Eioe  Klcinc  N-achtmusik; 
Gluck:  D.tnce  nf  the  Spirits:  Haydn-.' 
Trumpet  Concerto:  Mussorgsky:  Scherzo: 
Verdi:  Ballet  Music  from  Don  CarlfiS: 
Strauss’  -Schai/  Walzer:  Conda:  Excerpt. 
Chabrier.  bspagna  • 

20.30  The  Israel  Philharmonic  OrcfaesUL 
Zubin  Mehta  conducting,  with . Sb|omo 
Mini/.  — Hanoch  Jacoby:  Partita  Ccu«*- 
tatu:  Messiaen:  Oiscux  ExotiqucS  iMhktL 
Lochs):  Brahms:  Violin  Concerto;  Baro- 
que Sonatas  hy  Richter,  CP.E.  Bach. 
Mancinu  Blavet.  Duphh,  Philidor  add . 
Faseh  (Michael  Mdlzer,  recorder:  MlK- 
Singer,  h:trpstchord:  with  Erer  Meltzer 
and  Naomi  Rugei.  recorders)  . .. 

23.00  Something  for  Everybody  . 


First  Programme 

6.12  Gymnastics  • 

h.m  Editorial  Review 

6.53 Green  Light -drivers' corner  ■ 

7.00  This  Morning-  newsmagazine. 

8.05  Safe  Journey 

. 9,05  House  Call-  with  RK  ka  Michacli 
n JU. UJAI1  Shadojii the Neswqrk  ^ 
(2.trl»'Open  Line  - nSws'ahd  mw-ic  ' " " 
-mo  Midday  - ndwsciimmeti tarj-.  music 

14.10  A Taste  of  Honey  - with  Dun  Kancr 

16. 10  Safe  Journey 

17. 10  Economics  Magazine  % 

17.30  Of  Men  and  Figures  *' 

18.05  Health  and  Medicine  Magazine  ; ‘ 

18.45  Tod  ajmSpon  • 

19.05  Today-  radio  newsreel 

19.30  Conflict -live  election  argument  ; 
2U.05  Cantorial  Requests 

22.05  Jazz  Corner 

23.05  Station  - with  Amikam  Rot  man  , 


ON  THE  AIR 


Voice  of  Mask 


6.02  Mifticul  Gluck  __ 

7.07  Monteverdi:  Madrigal;  Telemann- 
Concerto 

7.30  Mrvart.  Siring  Quintet.  K.5J5; 
Mendelssishn:  Piano  Concerto  No. 2 
(Andres  ShifT):  Beethoven:  Sjmphony 
No. 6 

9.30  Schumann:  Eludes  Symphoniqucs. 
On  13  fMtshJ  Dichter);  Goldmark.  Violin 
Concerto  (Natan  Milstein); 
RachmaninolT:  Symphony  No. I 

12.00  Haydn-  Trio  No.44;  Palestrina:  On 
ihe  Waters  of  Babylon  (Kibbutz 
Hamc’uhadJ:  Singer  Sinfonielta  (JSO. 
Singer):  Stravinsky:  3 Scenes  from 
Petrushka  fYahlt  Wagman):  Debussy: 
Minstrels  (Tortelier) 

13.05  Music  hy  CMTcnbach 
15  00  Music  Ouiz 

16.30  The  Choir  of  the  Kibbutz 
■ Hamc'uhad.  Phvttis  Isaacson  conducting— 

works  by  Pinkham.  Stravinsky, 
RachmnninoIT.  Ives,  Casals.  Yeheskiel 
Braun,  Mendelssohn.  Faure  and  Brahms. 
Psalms.  Ja.tr.  Spirituals 


Second  Programme  . 

6.U3  Programmes  for  Olim  *, 

7.3U  Morning  Cunccrl  l from  Voice  of 
Music) 

9.31)  Encounter  - live  family  magazine  . 

It). 3(1. Programme  in  E.oy  Hebrew  ' 

11.1ft  School  Broadcasts 
it . ?ft  Education  for  all 
12.115  Sephardi  songs 

13.00  News  in  English  ” . . 

13.3*1  News  in  French 

14  115  Children's  programmes 

15.25  Education  for  jII  ./ 

15  55  Notes  on  u New  Book 

16.05  A Political  Bonk  17.12  Jewish 
ldcas)7  20  Everyman's  University  '■ .- 
18.U5  Afternoon  Classics 

IN.47  Bible  Reading 

1 9.05  Talmud  Lesson  ■ 

19.3t I Programmes  for  Olim 

22.05  Two  bv  Two 


Army 

6.06  Morning  Sounds 

7.07  "ItfT”  - with  Alex  Artvki 

8.05  Morning  Ncwsrvci 

9.U5  Wght  Now  - wnh  Raft  Rcshef  j • 

1 1.05  Israeli  Spring-  with  Eli  Yisraell 
I3.t*5Twti  Hours 

15.U5  What 's  Wrong  - with  Erez  Tai 

16.05  Four  in  (he  Afternoon  ,•  •- 

17.05  Evening  Newsreel 

18.05  Computer  Magazine  - 

19.05  Music  Todav  - music  magazine 

20.05  Rock  Plus 

21 .0(1  Mahut  - TV  Newsreel 

21.35  Israeli  songs  1 

22.  U5  Popular  songs 

23. U5  Classical  Favourite  - with  Pincfus 
Man 

DO. OS  Night  Birds  - songs,  chat 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4,  7.  9 
E4en:  Scirfiiee  X.V);  Edison:  Never  Say 
Neicr  Again  4.  n.45.  9.15  (Mon.  h.AS, 
9.1 51:  HaMrah:»ic  Uuah  4.  7.  Q \Jon.T.  9. 
Kfir:  Yentl  4.6.45,9. 1 j t Man.  6.4?.  9.15J; 
Mitchell:  Termv  uf  Endearment  4.  fi.45. 
9 15  tMun.  t»45.  9.15);  Orion:  The  Evil 
Thai  Men  DnlMon.  7.  Sl.Orna:  Hearts  in 
Armour  4.  6.45.  9 (Mon  6.45.  9).  Ron: 
Return  nr  Martin  tiuerre  4.  7.  u.if  (Men. 
7.  9 15):  Scmadar:  I Love  You  Carmen 
9;  Bmyeaei  Ha'uiua:  Canneo  Row.  Mon. 
7.15.  9 15:  Tne.-Thur  7.  9.  Cinema  One: 
Triple  feature.  I ticket  — Last  Remake  of 
Bealu  Gcste  6Jflz)  Hiaiory  of  the  World. 
Part  1.  g.OO:  Animal  House  9.10:  Cin- 
ematheque: Tom  Thumb  4.  Tout  Feu. 
Tout  Flummc  7;  Casino  Royal  9.30:  Israel 
Museum:  The  Elephant  Man  6.  8.30 


. rC"ur  ' *'■ 4- ,ft- 7-  ’•» ( Mon.  7. 
1 , in  the  Raio 

(Mon.  7j  ■»  Till.  Maxim:  ThTefwith  Frve 

\ilLV%ir  /!*'  .7  ?*  Funn>'  Girl  9.30] 
^ -»-30.  7.  9.30  iMot^ 
-•  ■ J OriyAcrt^o  4.30.  7.  9.30  (Man 
2-  ‘ Park:  1 ire  and  lee  10,  12  ">  4’ 

'L*  }Qy-  P^Bctravi 
1 M "0  ’ I'.  9 u»|.  Shahaf:  Venil  a K ■ 7- 

pin  !%!"n  '■li'H'ir9***  Educj|in8 
Rrt.1  |Mnn  7 IS.  o 30) : Tcfariet:  Tender 

Mcreivs  (Mon  7 jy.  q W).  TeJ  A#|t. 

er  _\.u  .Never  \Pai0  q 31X  7 9 

J.  ,in  ■ '*  ■1,M- Tri  Ari>  Museum:  State  of 

lid^t  * ,‘ik zafm- 

S£.  £ v2frn  ■30, 830; 

cats.  Lc  \ieil  Homme  et  l*Enfam  7 30  - 


TEL  AVIV  4J0.  7.15.  »J0 
Allnbjr:  fin  F.ir  It  (Moo  7.15. 9.3r»;  Bcn_ 
Yehuda:  Rtjs  Laugh  (M«w-  7.15.  9.W); 
then  1:  Ternr.  i>r  Endearment  4.20.  7. 9 35 
(Mon.  7.  9.15):  Chen  2:  Never  Crs  Wrff 
4.35.  7.1  ft.  9.40  (Mon.  7,10.  9.401:  CTten  3: 
C'indercil.i  A.Mi.  7.20.  9.35  (Mon  7 .20. 
9 35l.  Chm  4:  lAperienee  Preferred  but 
N.ii  Hvinti.ii  10.30.  1.30.  4.45.  7 25.  9.35 
lMnn.'f.2<.  9.15):  then  S:  Trading  Places 
10.30.  1 3IL4J0.  7.  9.30  (Mon.  7.  9 «l|. 
Cinema  Due:  Love  Story  tMnii  7 15. 
9 Mti;  Clam:  Dr  Sir.ineelove  7.2ti.  9.3Q; 
9 30);  (lass:  Dr.  Siran^glioe  7.20.  9.30: 
Clockwork  Or.inee  4.35:  Dekeh  Un- 
nmhruli,.  Your*  7 is,  9.3O;  Prht-la:  Can- 
nery Rm»  4.3ft.  (>eiupuss\  7.15:  Sex  film. 
12.15  RiuliiKlil:  Father:  The  hvii  that  Men 
Do  1 Mon  7 1 5.  4 30);  Gat:  Right  SiufT 
4 Jit.  X lOiM.m.  X .10);  t Gordon:  N’ur.ivaiu 
4.. Hi.  7.  9.HMM.U1.  7,9.30):  Hod:  Scartace 
ft. Mi.  9. 8);  1:  Return  til"  Martin  tiuerre 

I .ML  4.«,  7,  »).30-(M,»n.  7 15.  9,30);  Lrr 


HAIFA  4.  6.45.  9 i I 

AaqihHbeatre;  Inuuy  4.  n.30.  4:  Anaou':  ] 
Honorary  iM.m  6.45.  4;  Alzmonijl 

Never  S.iv  Never  \a.iin  4.  h.3(l.  9;  Cbw:" 
Return  »>f  M.triin  (ia-rre  t\|un.  ft.45.9i; 
Moriah:  idueaiinr  Rita  6.45,  9 Orah- 
tiork.  P.ir k 4. 6. m.  9;  o riy:  closed:  Peer!  . 
lerni-  ui  t mle.irment  4.  6.30.  9 
h H*.  w,  Rou:  3enil:  Stuvft.  Fannv  anj 
Alexander  \ s aj  • . . , 


RaMaTGAN 

Annun:  Riphi  Sn.fr  ft.30:  CindereiUi4;  Lf- 
ly:  I d,,es.i."2  Rita  7.15.  9 ,m.  ()»,:  Star 
Sh.p  lnv.roo.1  ?.  9.3ft:  BeUknuhs  and  ; 
Rroont-ih.-ks  4-  Ordn:  Hie  1 ®h'l  is 
».«>:  Ram  at  Gan:  Under  Fire”  ) S.  9.W 

HER/t.JX  A 


David:  Hie  L.liiy'h  4.3ft.  7.(5. 9.  t„  -nf,--. 
The  I mI  ifi.ti  Men  Ihv  7.1.5.  91s  ', 


HOI. ON 


MW«ls  [ernLv  if  I ndeurnteni  7 js  9 m-. 
P.tpeye  4 3«t.  Savoy:  Never  Sjv  Nevcr 
Again  4 «l.  7.  9..1»  .. 
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^fCarnatGan  stadium  yesterday  after-  . ; jilt? 

:'~j- » T^e  army  soccer  side  often  moved  ■•  -■■  \^.. 

?^/.p8**>.fhe  well  entrenched  opposition  ■_  • -St  . . 
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-.:x  Tbcy  forced  a large  number  of  cor-  ;».*7  ;!nL| 

0.crs  bur  tbetr  cannons. hit  the  target 
...  only  once,  when  Motti  fwanir fired  a ~ 

-22  metres -shot  wide  of  the  very  £ \ 

• active  and  effective  Arie  Alter  in  the  = 

■'  -.National  team's  goal.  By  then  the  ema  «^V.  ‘ — 
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t,  National  side  had  scored  three  rimes 
• SOd  thanks  mainly  lo  clever  gener- 
.alship  from  Uri  Muliftillian  and  NLs- 
sim  Cohen  fin  the  second  half)  had 
- r,ithe  battle  as  good  as  won. 

• • If  only  the  army  headquarters 

could  have  called  in  the  Air  Force! 
v v.‘:;They-  badly-  needed  the  precision 
combinations  of  its  Foiigas.  the  pow- 

;;  ¥rood  effort 
1 iy  volleyball  youth 

. ■ , . Post  Sports  Staff 

:V,  Israel’s  junior  volleyball  team 
'.fijok'a  highly. creditaWe* third"  place 
in  the  European  qualifying  tourney 
Jn  Athens  when  they  defeated  Bef- 
’pura  5-2  last  night.  Greece  and 
^Tolland  advanced  to  the  finals  which 
;/f|ye  Israelis  jusr  failed  to  make. 

.(V‘  .Israel  had  earlier  beaten  England 
’ ' and  Czechoslovakia. 


STOP  THIS  ONE:  Israel  army  team  defenders  try  to  stop  Rifat  Turk  unleashing  a Fierce  shot 
as  the  National  XI  go  on  to  beat  the  IDF  XI  4-1  in  yesterday’s  festive  game  at  Ramat  Gan. 


er  of  its  Kfirs.  and  above  all  its 
pinpoint  aiming.  As  it  was,  the 
radar-  like  screening  of  Avi  Cohen. 
Gaby  Lasry  and  Hanan  Azulai  gave 
Alter  early  warning  of  what  was 
coming  at  him. 


At  ihtfoUkTCod.  MalmUluatiavr  (hr  Nalinn- 
al  vide  the  lead  in  the  third  minnli-  from  I hr 
■mill)  spot,  till  Van ol  nude  il  2-0  In  the  ISib 
minute  with  a km  crowdmt  from  IS  metm. 
Cuach  VomT  MlrimoM-ilch.  for  whum  this  mss  a 
useful  worluat  for  his  Icpm.  hrun^ht  on  Vick} 
Ptrrlz.  Kennv  Tdbttk  nod  Nk«im  Cohen  in  I he 


second  Mlf.  and  it  a lovely  slutted  pus  by 
Cuhen  lhai  enuhled  Pereu  in  male  it  3-0.  Tulnl 
headed  Ihe  final  soul  in  the  80th  rainuie. 

The  NtUkicui  team  wiU  hive  a ws  much 
Mlfler  i tal  asainsi  Santos  uT  Brazil  and  Liver- 
pool. the  European  Cup  finaEsu.  later  this 
month. 


ENGLISH 

SOCCER 


Liverpool  in  a Rush  for  title 


_ ’ HORSE  RACING:  s-  Swale,  an  often, 
overlooked  stablenate  of  DctITs  Rag  who  Is 
trained  by  afljng  Woody  Sfepbens,  look  rom- 
i mukt  on' the  Ihul  turn  and  won  (he  5712,408 
f . Kentucky  Derby  M Churchill  Downs,  the  first 
< leg  of  the  American  falneribbcm  trio.  Ridden  by 

* - LaITtt  Pinny  Jr.,  wiadiit  his  Oral  Derby  In  a 
n brflliaot  career.  Swale  scored  a convincing 
1 yfctpry  over  Coax  Me  Chad- 

J MOTOR  RACING:  - France's  Alain  Frost 
v drove  his  McLanw-Pbredkcar  to  victory  hi  the 

* ' Swi  Marino  foruaula-ooe  Grand  Prfx,  ahead  of 

* jaofirer  Frenchman.  Rene  Arnottx,  who  placed 
- f tamd  in  a Ferrari. 

.j  ;GOLF:  -Tom  Watson,  eaMiittng  the  fhdr  and 
. i ',4^iHminntion  that  made  him  the  op^tanding 

} player  inlhe sport,  shotafive-timier-par 67 and 
: scored  a five-stroke  victory  in  the  Toanaantm 
{ OfChampfcms  evest  ia  CMilomia.  Finishing  on 
. j ^ .H  was  Watson’s  second  tihuuph  of  the 

» .jonwi  andfheflflrii  nlMt  Amerirmfonrfriwr. 
f -Bruce  Lietzke  was  second. 


Israel  to  play  Poland 


LONDON  (Reuter)-  - English  soc- 
cer's deadliest  marksman  Ian  Rush 
ran  riot  yesterday  as  Liverpool  swept 
aside  Coventry  5-0  to  make  virtually 
certain  of  their  third  successive 
league  title.  Welsh  international 
Rush  plundered  four  goals  against  a 
frail  Coventry  defence  to  carry 
Liverpool  five  points  clear  of 
second- placed  Manchester  United, 
who  crashed  to  a surprise  2-1  defeat 
at  home  to  struggling  Ipswich.  ‘ 

Rush's  scoring  spree  also  avenged 
Liverpool’s  5-U  thrashing  at  Coven- 
try's Highfield  Road  home  in  De- 
cember, the  champion's  worst  defeat 
of  the  season.  The  prolific  striker 
struck  first  after  45  minutes  to  carry 
his  total  for  the  season  to  43  goals 
and  break  Roger  Hunt’s  22-year-old 
club  record.  He  converted  a John 
Wark  pass  seconds  later  to  send  his 
side  in  2-0  up  at  halftime  and  then 
converted  a penalty  after  7 minutes 
to  complete  his  hat-trick.  Rush  seal- 
ed Liverpool's  win  after  Hansen  had 
swept  home  the  fourth  in  the  71st 
minute. 

United,  for  so  long  Liverpool’s 


Fibak  triumphant 


■:  . .V  Post  Sports  Staff 

• n ;;  Poland's  Wojtek  Fibak  served  • 
f warning:  qn'tsrael  that  ri  will.be  no 
| e^jHisrae^advancing  to  the;  tbird:-a 
1 j round*  oft  he  Davis  Cup  when  be 
j ' spearheaded  his  country  to  an  im- 

?’ pjesave:4~l  virtbrv  over  Greeceina 
first  - round  tie  in  Warsaw.  After 
i ) , eschewing  his  former  openly-voiced 
| j political  conviction  on  the  side  of 
! ; -Solidarity  which  had  kept  him  out  of 
> | the -Polish  national  tennis  for  nearly 
^*1  four  , years,  the  top  tennis  player 
• ■ returned  home  in  a blaze  of  glory. 

"I'. . -After  helping  Poland  to  a 2-1  lead 
> on  Sunday,  Fibak  beat  George 
v» . Kaiovelonis  in.  five  hard-fought  sets 
J before  cheering  Warsaw  Ians  to  seal 
T 'Greece’s  defeat.’ 
j - - Fibak’s  teamtnate  Waidemar 
t .Rogowski  defeated  Ahastasis  Bave- 
{ las  6-2,  6-4  in  a later  game  to  cement 
£ Poland’s  4-1  victory. 
j ; ’Tt  feels  great  to  be  back,”  said  l 
) r Hbak.  who  returned  to  his  troubled  j 
r.  homeland  April  25  for  the  first  time 
I hi  three  years.  He  was  bitterly  de-  i 
j hounced  by  the  state-run  press  for  s 
^ refusing  to  play  with  the  national  ' t! 
* ; squad  in  1983  Davis  Cup  competi- 
J tion,  but  said  he  was  renouncing 
^ “politics  after  tbe  authorities  ended  S 
19  months  of  martial  law  last  July. 

-■ 5 . : Tbe  Israel  is.  Poland  tie  will  take  ^ 
“’f  place  in  Jerusakm  on  June  14-16-  ti 
l israel  had  a first-round  bye.  o 

l Oibn  Davis  .Cop  results  - Spain  hammered 
J...  Algeria  S-0,  pm.  out  Turkey  by  the  V 

t-  same  score.  Egypt  wallwd  5-0  post  taxem-  U 
t • boar?, 'Noreray.'dawoed  Portugal  4-1.  Fbdajid  w 
I : swept  Morocco  5^znl  Monaco  gained  a berth  u 

F la  tbe  ooa  round  by  patting  out  Zimbabwe  4-1.  Fi 


IN  FORM  — Wojtek  Fibak 

Senegal  ousted  Tunisia  3-2,  while  in  Asia. 
Jspau  defeated  China  4-1  and  Pakistan  beat 
IWliiid,  also  4-2. 

In  Johannesburg  top-seeded  Chris 
Evert  Lloyd  easily  defeated  No.  2 
seed  Andrea  Jaegar  6-3.  6-0  to  win 
the  South  African  women's  Open. 


Swedes  crash 
Seeds  Stefan  Ebberg  and  Joakim 
Nystrom , both  of  Sweden,  crashed 
to  surprise  defeats  in  the  first  round 
of  the  West  German  open. 

-.  Edberg,  18  and  seeded  10th,  lost  7-7  64  lo 
West  German  Damir  Keret&c,  ranked  18$U>  in 
the  world,  who  entered  (be  toBrtuunenl  on  a 
wild  card.  Nystrom  seeded  ISth,  was  also  beaten 
ta  straight  sett.  He  went  down  6-36-3  to  Spain's 
Fernando  Low*. 


- _ Israel  Government  Coins  and  Medals  Corporation 
r . . ' 5 Rahov  Ahad.Ha'am.  Jerusalem  91022 

_ requires 

i Assistant  Manager  for  Foreign  Desk 

; Job  description.: 

” t-  . '.O*sari«aiion  ot  walk Tn  foreign  Subscriptions'  Deportment 

2 .Management  corrtror  andexecuikin'of  subscriptions  from  about  30.000  foreign 

■ • .subserdJWi  ..j..' 

-I  3.  ; Esecutmn  pf-  tesfes-'and  assignfnanU  connected  with  marketing  and  boosting 
j*_  ■ . . . '.  foreign' sates  .'Iby  mailV. 

[■".  Qualifications  hbcesBwy;: 'l-.  ' 

- v.  B A-  m ' Burinws.' ^Administration  arid/br  economics  and/or  experience  in 
L,--s  business /iriaMgem'Bftf  ' ’ . ■ . . . 

2.  Knowfedge  bf  English  {mother  tongue  or  academic  level,  and.  preferably. 
“*  • " ' (cnowfedge  of  German  as  welll. 

3 . Familiarity  .with  academic  computer  systems  and  accounting. 

\ 4 rue  job  requites  willingness  to  work  outside  normal  work  hours 
5^  Residence  in  Jerusalem  • . . 

Gndo  * ■ 

j'  -Grade  6-7  on  scale  of  humanities  and  social  sciences  graduates  or  parallel  grade  on 

r-  " unified  scale.  participBtton  in  maintenance  of  cflr._  . 

' -Candidates  shotil*  submit  a handwritten  curriculum  vhae  according  to  the 
':-5Jova  address,  marking  application:  Candidate  far  Awwtunt  Manager  of 

.^.Foreign  Desk-  ■ 


>ole  rivals  for  ihe  crown,  almost 
certainly  bowed  out  of  ihe  cham- 
pionship race  after  losing  ai  home 
for  the  first  time  for  fi\e  months. 

United  looked  set  to  stay  hard  on 
Liverpool's  heels  when  they  went 
one  up  against  Ipswich  thanks  to  a 
26lh  minute  goal  by  young  Welsh 
international  Mark  Hughes.  Bui 
Mich  D’Avray  levelled  two  minutes 
after  halftime  prompting  a furious 
onslaught  by  United.  Roared  on  by 
44.000  faithfuls,  striker  Frank  Sta- 
pleton hit  the  post  and  England 
midfielder  Ray  Wilkins  headed 
against  ihe  bar.  But  Alan  Sunder- 
land killed  off  United's  hopes  when 
he  snatched  a dramatic  winner  three  • 
minutes  from  time. 

DIVISION  ONE 

Arsenal  3.  West  Ham  3 
Aston  VOIa  0,  Evert oo  2 
Liverpool  5.  Coventry  0 
Luton  0,  Stoke  1 
Manchester  Old.  I.  Ipswich  2 
Norwich  I . Birmingham  I 
Notts  Forest  5.  Watford  I 
QPR1,  West  Bromwichl 
Southampton  5,  Totenham  0 
Sanderiand  0,  Notts  County  0 
Wolverhampton  1,  Leicester  0 

Perkis  continues 
upward  march 

By  JACK  LEON 

TEL  AVIV.  - Israel's  No.  2 player 
Shahar  Perkis  reached  the  singles 
seroir finals  of  the  $25,000  ATP 
tbirrametn ' in^Rbme^  over  Ure: 
w&kentf,  before ’being  edged  out: 
0-6, 6-3. 7-5  by  Argentina's  Francis- 
co Yunis  in  a ding-dong  contest.  In 
his  three  previous  matches  in  the 
32-draw,  the  gangling  Haifaite  had 
beaten  an  Australian  and  two  Ita- 
lians. ' 

Yunis  proved  the  scourge  of  the 
Israelis  at  the  tourney,  having 
beaten  local  No.  3 Amos  Mansdorf 

6- 2. 6-1  in  the  second  round,  prior  to 
putting  out  Perkis. 

The  rcceotly-donobfUzed  Perkis  won  S1.300 
in  prize  money  and  10  ATP  computer  points, 
taking  him  to  170th  In  the  world  singles  rankings  as 
he  oodthmes  Ids  steady  ctiiob  up  the  standings.  1 
Mansdorf,  now  in  the  army  and  with  limited 
opportunities  to  compete  abroad,  has  dropped 
to  307th  in  (he  table. 

The  Kiris'  of  Ha  pod  Nabariya  stole  the  lime- 
fight  yesterday  at  the  finals  of  the  Israel  Tennis 
Association's  I2lh  annual  Independence  Day 
Youth  Shield  in  Ramat  Hasharoo  for  players 
under  16.  ' 

Nahaxiya  scored  an  upset  2-1  victory  over  hot 
favourites  Maccabf  Tzafon  TeJ  Aviv,  who  were 
going  for  their  fifth  straight  win  in  Ihe  competi- 
tion, which  honoars  the  memory  of  35  Isradi 
tennis  players  who  have  died  in  action  since 
1948. 

Nahariya’s  Hagit  Ohayon  triumphed  in  both 
her  matches  to  ensure  Ihe  Galilee  dub  Us  first 
success  In  the  event.  She  beat  Yael  Segal  6-4. 6-3 
in  tbe  singles  and  then  teamed  op  with  YiTat 
Felnberg  to  defeat  Zahavit  GaJou  and  Segal  6-4. 

7- 5. . 

The  teams  had  split  the  singles,  as  Tzafoa’s 
Galon  came  throogh  6-2,6- 1 against  Fein  berg. 

But  Maccabi  Tzafon  made  no  mistake  in  the. 
boys*  final,  beating  local  rivals  Maccabi  Tel 
Aviv  2-0. 

Forty  dobs  across  the  country  from  Kiryai 
Shmona  to  EOat  took  part  In  this  year’s  competi- 
tion. which  started  on  a regional  basis  last 
January. 

SQUASH:  - Top -seeded  Qamar  Zaman  of 
Pakistan  defeated  unseeded  Gawaiu  Briars  of 
England  9-4.  10-8,  9-3  to  win  the  Hong  Kong 
tournament. 

The  sports-  page f are  edited  by  Philip 
Gil/on  and  Yaron  Kenan 


Rental  Offers 
4 and  5 Rooms 
Apartments 

in  the  centre  of  Beit  Hakerem, 
Kikar  Denya. 
in  10  floor  building 
Contact  Avi. 

Tel.  02-533177.  524772. 
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DIVISION  TWO 

Blackburn  1.  Cardiff  I 
Brighton  3.  Middlesbrough  0 
Cambridge  1.  Shrewsbury  0 
Carlisle  2,  Crystal  Palace  2 
Charlton  3,  Fulham  4 
Cbebea  3.  Bornslej  1 
Huddersfield  2,  Newcastle  2 
Oldham  2,  Grimbsy  I 
Swansea  2.  Leeds  2 
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Hooliganism 
at  Soviet 
soccer  too 

MOSCOW  (Router).  — Rampaging 
Moscow  soccer  fans  have  been 
smashing  windows,  turning  over  cars 
and  terrorising  entire  towns  all  over 
ihe  Soviet  Union  this  season,  a 
Soviet  newspaper  has  divulged. 

In  the  most  graphic  account  of 
i he  grow  th  of  Sen  iei  soccer  violence 
lo  dale,  the  dailv  Trud  said  the  fans 
of  ihe  Moscow  Club  Spartak  were 
now-  out  of  control  and  called  on  the 
authorities  to  crack  down  hard. 

The  report,  which  sounded  more 
like  a description  of  crowd 
behaviour  in  Western  Europe  than 
ihe  Soviet  Union,  said  Spartak  fans 
adorned  with  team  scarves,  caps 
and  badges  invariably  went  into  bai- 
ile  against  rival  fans  during  and 
after  ever>  match.  During  trips  to 
l.eningrad.  Minsk  and  Vilnius  ihey 
had  rampaged  through  trains, 
pushed  around  old  people,  turned 
over  ears  and  fought  pitched  battles 
uilh  local  teenagers  and  the  police. 

Soviet  newspapers  have  referred 
to  cases  of  soccer  violence  in  the 
pasi  hut  never  made  clear  that  it  has 
now  reached  epidemic  proportions 
in  the  capital. 

The  Spartak  stadium  pitch  is  now 
always  ringed  by  police  during 
mulches  and  officials  try  to  separate 
rival  supporters  into  different  areas. 
Nevertheless  fights  are  common, 
often  involving  huge  crowds  of 
teenage  funs. 

Diplomatic  Mission 

requires 

WORD 

PROCESSOR 

The  applicant  must  be  highly  ex- 
perienced. preferably  with 
Wang  machines,  must  possess 
analytical  ability,  and  have 
. wide-ranging  skills  in  office  in- 
formation systems  field. 

Please  call  03-654338/ 

Ext.  304 


FIXING  CP  Air  TO  CANADA? 


I'^letus  take  you  on  a wonderful  cruise 
£'  -from  Vancouver  to  Alaska. 


. , An  exciting  adventure  along  the  routes  ol 

•v.  - the  gold  prospectors  Breathtaking  views. 

- :da22ling  shows,  polar  bears  and  Eskimos 
V await  you  in  Alaska  and  Northern 
);^anada. 

fr  r^^brnUS  $ 1 095 
^ in  peak  season  *. 


On  your  next  trip  to  Canada  on  one 
of  our  deluxe  comfortable  flights 
(in  cooperation  with  EL  AL), 
take  one  of  our 
selected  top 
quality  tours.. 

Aisk  your  travel 
agent  about  our 


Celtics  on 
the  rack 

NEW  YORK  i API.  - Los  Angeles 
be  net  i TeJ  Irom  a mistake  by  Dallas 
rookie  Derek  Haiper  in  the  final 
seconds  of  regulation  and  went  on  to 
bea;  (he  Mavericks  in  overtime  on 
Sunday . joining  Phoenix  in  taking  a 
}-\  k‘;id  in  their  National  Basketball 
Association  playoff  scries. 

The  New  York  Knicks  meanwhile 
deadlocked  their  scries  with  Boston 
2-2  as  Bernard  King  burned  the 
Celtics  for  43  points,  his  fifth  time  in 
the  playoff's  with  more  than  40. 

"I  played  guod  defence.  He  just  dropped 
them  in."  said  Cedric  Maxwell,  one  of  the 
Celtics  who  guarded  King  In  Nett  York’s  J IK- 
113  riciory.  "I  pushed  him  and  knocked  him 
duw  n.  but  be  uas  unreal.  It  worked  out  better 
» hen  l crabbed  his  Jersey  and  he  gm  called  for  a 
*»alk." 

King,  oho  hit  17  of  25  shots  from  tbe  floor, 
said  he  wasn't  bothered  by  Boston’s  pre-series 
comments  that  he  Mould  never  score  40  against 
Ihe  Cel  lies  after  he  did  it  four  times  in  a 
five-game  series  with  Detroit.  He  had  a total  of 
63  points  in  tile  first  three  games. 

"I  don’t  take  anything  they  say  to  heart.  It's 
part  of  their  tactics,  part  of  the  psychology." 

Bob  Me Adoo  came  ofT  the  bench  with  two 
steals  and  six  points  in  overtime  to  give  Los 

Angtrlna  122-115  victory  over  Dallas. 

After  Mavericks  centre  Pat  Cummings  tied 
the  game  at  1 OS- 1 08  with  31  seconds  left.  Dallas 
got  the  hall  back  with  a chance  to  win  in  the  final 
seconds.  But  Harper  dribbled  rbe  last  six 
seconds  off  the  clock  without  making  a move  to 
Ihe  basket.  ”1  though  we  were  ahead."  said  a 
crestfallen  Harper,  “it  was  a mistake.  I was 
upset  about  il.  I thought  it  was  ](I9.U)X." 

Maurice  Lucas  sank  two  free  throws  with 
tour  .seconds  left  in  overtime  as  Phoenix  beat  the 
l tab  Jazz  111-110. 

Buck  Williams  scored  1 1 of  his  IS  points  in  the 
fourth  quarter,  including  a crucial  turnaround 
jumper  and  two  foul  shots  in  tbe  final  45 
seconds,  as  tbe  New  Jersey  Nets  roared  back 
ftom  a Ib-polnt.  third -quarter  deficit  to  defeat 
the  Milwaukee  Bocks  106-99  to  even  their 
beti-of-seven  semifinal  series  at  2-2. 


Olympic  flame  away 


ANCIENT  OLYMPIA  (AP).  - The 
flame  ihai  will  burn  at  the  23rd 
Olympic  games  in  Los  Angeles  this 
summer  was  kindled  yesterday  ai 
this  ancient  site  where  the  original 
Olympic  Games  were  first  siaged  in 
776  BCE. 

Drama  .student  Katerina  Didaska- 
lou,  24.  dressed  in  the  ankle-length 
robes  of  an  ancient  Greek  priestess, 
lii  the  torch  from  the  sun's  rays 
rejected  in  a concave  mirror  placed 
among  the  classical  ruins  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. Two  Greek  girls  in  short 
tunics  played  flute  music  as  the  torch 
flared  into  life  under  brilliant  sun- 
shine. 

Didaskaiou  held  the  flaming  torch 
high  above  her  head  as  she  recited  a 
prayer  in  ancient  Greek  to  Zeus,  the 
king  of  the  Gods. 

The  40  minute-long  ceremony  was 
closed  to  visitors  to  avert  demonstra- 
tions provoked  by  a long-running 
controversy  in  Greece  o\«  alleged 
"commercialization"  of  the  Olympic 
torch  through  sponsorship  of  its 
coast-to-coast  joumev  across  the 
U.S. 

But  after  the  flame  was  handed  to 
a member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Olym- 
pic Organizing  Committee,  'the 
mayor  of  Olympia,  the  village  ad- 
joining the  ancient  site,  and  about  30 
villagers  staged  a brief  demonstra- 
tion. "The  commercialization  of  the 
sacred  flame  is  an  insulr  to  rhe  ideals 
of  the  Olympics."  the  mayor.  Spyros 
Foteinos.  said. 

The  flame  is  being  beamed  by 
laser  to  the  U.S.  today  and  begins  it's 
82-day  odyssey  across  the  country. 

Organizers  are  confident  they  can 
overcome  the  logistical  problems 


and  weather  worries  connected  with 
an  9.880-km  cross-country  journey 
conducted  at  10  kph. 

"'It’s  mindboggling,  bui  manage- 
able - sort  of  like  deploying  an 
army,”  said  Steve  Cross,  a spokes- 
man for  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Cb. . which  is  spending  $5 
million  as  the  project's  primary 
sponsor. 

To  keep  ihe  torch  in  motion  16 
hours  a day.  almost  4.000  runners. 
10.000  support  personnel  and  37 
vehicles  have  been  assembled. 
Torch  relays  traditionally  have  pre- 
ceded the  games,  but  this  year's  is 
the  longest  ever  attempted. 

After  transatlantic  relighting 
ceremonies  in  New  Yok  city  today, 
grandchildren  of  U.S.  Olympic 
greats  Jesse  Owens  and  Jim  Thorpe 
*jll  jointly  run  ihe  first  leg  of  the 
1 5 .000- km  charity  eve nt . 

The  flame  will  then  be  passed  to 
92-year-old  Abel  Kiviat.  oldest  liv- 
ing U.S.Oiympian  and  one  of  the 
3,300  runners  sponsored  for  S3 .000  a 
kilometre. 

Along  the  way.  celebrities  such  as 
Muhammad  Ali,  O.J.  Simpson  and 
Jane  Fonda  will  run.  Other  partici- 
pants range  from  a tattooed  member 
of  the  Hell's  Angels  motorcycle  club 
to  a 7-year-old  cerebral  palsy  victim. 
Sponsored  by  former  Beatles'  drum- 
mer Ringo  Starr,  whose  stepson  suff- 
fers  from  cerebral  palsy,  young 
Michael  Bailey  of  Santa  Monica  will 
complete  his  one  km  leg  - normally  a 
seven-minute  job  - in  a special  wal- 
ker. 

The  flame  is  scheduled  to  arrive  at 
the  90.000-seat  Los  Angeles  Col- 
iseum for  opening  ceremonies  on 
JuJv  28. 


What  goes  up  doesn’t  always  come  down 


MINNEAPOLIS  ( API.  - The  base- 
ball that  Oakland  A‘s  slugger  Dave 
Kingman  lofted  in  the  fourth  inning 
on  Friday  night  went  up.  up.  up  in 
the  Minneapolis  Metrodome.  And  it 
still  hasn't  come  down. 

A dome  official  said  that  the  ball 
may  never  be  seen  again.  Armchair 
historians  speculated  that  it  may 
have  been  the  first  recorded  incident 
of  a bail  being  hit  into  the  air  and  not 
returning  to  earth. 

With  two  outs  in  the  fourth,  Min- 
nesota pitcher  Frank  Viola  delivered 
a low  fastball  to  Kingman.  “He 
golfed  it  up  like  a drive  off  a tee," 
Viola  said.  At  first,  it  appeared  to  be 
a routine,  inning-ending  pop-up 
somewhere  over  the  pitcher’s 
mound.  But  players,  and  fans,  kept 
looking  up  and  the  ball  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen. 


Islanders  through 

UNIONDALE.  New  YojkJAP)'. 
Mike 'Bossy  strucVTdr  two  goals  arid 
the  four-time  National  Hockey' 
League  champions  the  New  York 
Islanders  surged  into  the  Stanley 
Cup  final  with  a 4-1  victory  over  the 
Montreal  Canadiens. 

After  reeling  from  losses  in.  the 
opening  two  games  of  the  best-of- 
seven  Prince  of  Wales  Conference 
final,  the  Islanders  won  four 
straight,  holding  the  Canadiens  to 
just  five  goals  in  those  four  contests. 

■n*  l&UxKkrs  now  embark  on  tbs  final  Isg  ot 
tbe  journey  which  could  lead  to  a record -tying 
fifth  straight  title.  Their  opponents  in  tbe  dunt- 

plonshap  round  beginning  bene  Thursday  wiH  be 
the  Edmonton  Oilers,  whom  New  York  swept  in 
last  year’s  final. 


Apparently  the  ball.  S.9cm.  in 
circumference,  sailed  through  an 
eight-inch  drainage  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom layer  of  the  Metrodome's  fabric 
ceiling  about  55  metres  above  home 
plate. 

Minnesota  shortshop  Houston 
Jimenez  and  third  baseman  John 
Castino  both  came  in  to  a spot  be- 
hind the  mound,  their  eyes  glazing 
upward.  Jimenez  called  for  the  bail, 
waited  and  waited.  Finally,  he  threw 
his  hands  over  his  head. 

“When  he  hit  it,  I kept  my  eye  on 
it."  Jimenez  said.  “But  when  it  hit 
the  roof.  I missed  it.  But  when 
nothing  was  coming  down,  I got 
scared.  I covered  my  bead.”  “Never 
in  my  life  have  I seen  anything  like 
this,”  added  Jimenez.  “It  was  amaz- 
ing.'' 

Castino  said,  “It  was  the  most 
helpless  feeling  in  the  world.  We  just 
waited  and  waited  and  waited  for 
three,  four,  five  seconds.’’ 

Umpire  Jim  Evans  gave  Kingman 
a ground-rule  double,  citing  as  pre- 
' cedeot  the  double-be-granted-when  a 
ball  , lodged  in  a roof-top  speaker 
~ oiice  in  the  Kingdome  in  Seattle.  “It 
was  a freak  thing.  I got  on  second 
and  the  pitcher  and  I just  smiled  at 
each  other,"  Kingman  said. 

Metrodome  superintendent  Dick 
Ericson  said  the  ball  probably  ended 
up  between  the  two  fabric  layers  of 
the  ceiling,  which  have  about  a 1.8- 
m..  hot-air  cushion  to  melt  snow  off 
the  roof. 

Kingman  wound  up  stranded  at 
second  in  the  fourth  inning.  In  the 
ninth,  however,  he  straightened  out 
his  swing  for  his  11th  homer  this 
year. 

But  the  Twins  won  the  game  3-1. 


AMERICAN  LEAGUE 
East  Division 
Detroit  22  4 ,S4b  — 

Toronto  18  10  .M3  5 

Baltimore  [4  14  .500  9 

Milwaukee  }2  L3  .460  94 

Cleveland  II  13  .458  10 

Boston  12  16  .429  11 

New  York  9 17  .346  13 

West  Division 

California  18  13  .581  — 

Oakland  15  14  .517  2 

Seattle  15  14  .517  2 

Minnesota  15  15  .500  2'^ 

Chicago  12  14  .462  3'i 

Kansas  Gty  9 15  .375  5'* 

Texas  9 19  .321  7VS 

Sunday’s  Gama:  Detroit  6,  Cleveland  5,  in- 
nings; Toronto  2,  Kansas  City  1;  Boston  3, 
Chicago  1;  Minnesota  4,  Oakland  3;  New  York 
8.  Milwaukee  4. 10  mntngs:  Baltimore  6,  Texas 
I ; Seattle  3.  California  1. 

Saturday  as  Games:  Chicago  8.  Boston  5;  Detroit 
6,  Cleveland  5:  Toronto  !0.  Kansas  Chy  I; 
Minnesota  5.  Oakland  4:  Milwaukee  2,  New 
York  1,  10  innings;  Baltimore  7,  Texas  5; 
California  3.  Seattle  1. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE 
East  Division 

New  York  15  10  .600  — 

Chicago  14  11  .560  ! 

Philadelphia  13  12  .520  •» 

Montreal  — I4‘  24  '.519' "V 

St.  Louis  13  15  .4*4  *31* 

Pittsburgh  9 16  .360  6 

West  Division 

Los  Angela  19  11  .633  — 

San  Diego  17  11  .607  1 

Cincinnati  14  14  .500  4 

Atlanta  12  14  .462  5 

San  Francisco  11  17  .393  7 


New  York  15  10  .600  — 

Chicago  14  11  .560  ! 

Philadelphia  13  12  .520  ’ 

Montreal  — 14'  24  '319'  ~1~ 

St- Lo“«  13  15  .4 64  ‘3^ 

Pittsburgh  9 16  .360  6 

West  Division 

Los  Angeles  19  11  .633  — 

San  Diego  17  11  .607  1 

Cincinnati  14  14  .500  4 

Atlanta  12  14  .462  5 

San  Francisco  11  17  .393  7 

Houston  10  17  .370  7>- 

Sunday's  Gama:  Houston  10,  New  Yorkl; 
Cincinnati  5.  Philadelphia  3;  San  Francisco  3. 
St.  Louis  2;  Saa  Diego  8,  Chicago  5;  Atlanta  2, 
Montreal  0 and  9-8;  Los  Angela  6.  Pittsburgh 
4,  and  1-2. 

Satnrday's  Games:  Montreal  2,  Atlanta  l,  10 
inning;  Pittsburgh  8,  Los  Angela  7, 10  innings: 
Chicago  6,  San  Diego  5,  10  innings;  Ptti- 
hddphia  11,  Cincinnati  2;  Houston  10,  New 
York  6;  San  Francisco  7,  St.  Louis  0, 5 innings, 


Bowlers  hard  at  work  for  world  championships 


By  JACK  LEON 

TEL  AVTV.  - Israel’s  five  top  bow- 
lers are  in  the  final  stages  of  a full 
year  of  a concentrated  training  for 
the  fifth  Man’s  World  Lawns  Bowls 
Championships  to  take  place  in 
Aberdeen  this  July.  The  team  for 
this  quadrennial  tournament  com- 
prises Cecil  Bransky,  Cecil  Cooper, 
Nat  Lazarus.  Sam  Skudowitz  and 
Jack  Trappier.  Manager  is  Norman 
Spiro,  an  executive  member  of  the 
Israel  Bowls  Association  and  chair- 
man of  the  IBA's  selection  commit- 
tee. 

The  players  - all  settlers  from 
South  Africa  - leave  for  Britain  next 
month  for  top-grade  international 
competition  ia  Edinburgh,  prior  to 
10  days  of  acclimatization  in  the 
generally  chilly  climes  of  the  north- 
ern Scottish  port. 

A record  22  countries  from  every 
continent  will  take  part  in  the 
championships,  in  which  Israel  will 
be  represented  for  the  fourth  rime. 
Hong  Kong  is  the  only  other  Asian 
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entry,  while  there  will  be  no  less  than 
five  from  Africa  - Botswana,  Kenya, 
Malawi, Swaziland  and  Zambia. 
South  Africa,  however,  is  banned 
from  the  event  for  the  third  consecu- 
tive time  because  of  its  apartheid 
policy.  Among  the  new  entries  is 
Argentina. 

The  championships  - comprising 
separate  singles,  pairs,  trips  and  four 
events  - are  being  held  on  a rwo- 
section,  round-robin  basis,  with  the 
groups  winners  going  through  to  the 
final  and  the  runners-up  playing  off 
for  the  bronze  medal.  Bowlers  will 
thus  be  in  action  on  the  greens  for  an 
average  of  six  hours  a day  during  tbe 
2 Vi  weeks  of  the  tournament. 

While  Skudowitz  will  be  participat- 
ing in  his  third  world  championships, 
for  both  Bransky  and  Lazarus  the 
Aberdeen  gathering  will  mark  their 
first  outing  in  Israel’s  colours.  Coop- 
er and  Trappier  each  made  their 
international  debuts  at  the  1980 
tournament  in  Melbourne.  IB  A 
founder  and  now  Honorary1  Life 
President  Max  Spitz  was  manager  of 
all  three  previous  Israeli  teams  at  the 
world  meet. 

Durban-born  Bransky,  42,  a for- 
mer Springbok  bowler,  will  play  sing- 
les at  Aberdeen.  Since  immigrating 
here  in  1980,  he  was  twice  selected 
for  tbe  prestigious  Kodak  Masters 
' International  Series  and  at  home  be 
has  won  the  national  singles  title 
twice  and  the  Masters  once. 
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Bransky.  will  also  skip  tfce  pain,  wM 
Cooper  as  lead.  The  nips  lean  will  comprise 
Skudowitz,  Trappier  and  Lazarus,  and  for  the 
fours  these  three  players  will  be  joined  by 
Cooper.  Skudowitz  scored  an  unprecedented 
triumph  at  the  1982  national  championships  by 
waning  the  nun’s  afauda,  pain  and  (rips 
events. 

White  Cooper,  Skudowitz  and  Trappier  are 
all  in  their  mid-50s,  at  38  Lazarus  wil  be  the 
youngest  bowler  to  date  to  turn  out  for  Israel  at 
Ihe  world  championships.  Lazarus  took  Ihe 
Masters  tide  in  both  1981  and  1982. 

.Discussing  Israel's  prospects  in  Aberdeen, 
Spiro  said:**  Although  we  have  finished  no  high- 
er than  half  way  down  the  standings  at  the  three 
earlier  world  championships,  we  have  a good 
chance  oT  coming  among  Ihe  top  six  teams  this 
time.  Cher  team  is  a strong  one  and  very  well 
prepared,  bat  of  coarse  tbe  opposition  wiD  be 
very  tough."  The  roost  fended  nations  art  those 
from  the  British  Istes,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  Hoag  Kong. 


SUMMONS  WITH  NOTICE 
ACTION  FOR  A DIVORCE 
Indsx  No.  G1742 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
COUNTY  OF  CHAUTAUQUA 

LEONA  J.  HA1M0VIT2.  90  Brigham 
Road.  Apanmam  A-3.  Fredoma.  New 
York  14063.  Plaintiff,  against  SHEMON 
HAlMOVttZ.  address  unknown. 
Defendant 

To  the  above  named  Defendant.  You 
are  hereby  summoned  to  serve  a notice 
of  appearance  on  the  Plaintiff  s Attorney 
within  20  days  after  the  service  or  this 
summons,  exclusive  ol  the  day  of 
service  (or  within  30  days  after  the 
service  is  complete  if  this  summons  is 
not  personally  delivered  to  you  within 
the  State  of  New  York):  and  in  case  of 
your  failure  to  appear  judgment  will  bo 
taken  against  you  by  default  for  the 
relief  demanded  in  the  notice  S61  forth 
below 

Plaintiff  designates  Chautauqua 
County  as  the  place  of  trial.  The  basis  of 
the  venue  is  plaintiff's  address.  Plaintiff 
resides  at  90  Brigham  Road.  Apartment 
1-3  Fredoma.  New  York  14063.  County 
ol  Chautauqua 

NOTICE:  The  nature  of  this  action  is 
to  obtain  a judgment  of  divorce 
dissolving  the  marriage  between  the 
parties  on  the  grounds  of  abandonment 
of  the  plaintiff  by  the  defendant.  The 
reitef  sought  is  a judgment  of  absolute 
divorce  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  dissolving 
lorever  the  bonds  of  matrimony 
between  the  parties  in  this  action 
Dated:  March  26.  1984 
ROBERT  H.  DALEY.  Attorney 
for  Plaintiff 

Office  and  Post  Office  Address 
33  Church  Street 
P O Bo*  365 

Fredoma.  New  York  14063 
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Watching  from  afar 

ISRAELIS  arc  not  known  for  their  reticence.  The  country'5 
politicians  and  its  press  are  not  retiring  in  letting  (heir  opinions 
he  know  n - and  on  many  subjects.  Some  would  say  too  many. 

Yet  there  is  one  issue’about  which  reticence  and  reserve  has 
become  an  accepted  pattern,  namely  the  U.S.  presidential 
elections.  Whatever  Israeli  politicians  and  pundits  may  believe, 
they  are  reluctant  in  have  these  opinions  gain  public  display, 
and  in  the  case  ol  the  politicians,  even  anonymously. 

The  reason  for  this  reserve  is  not  formal  nor  because  the 
outcome  of  an  American  presidential  poll  is  not  of  immediate 
interest  to  Israel.  Quite  the  reverse. 

Comparison  with  Europe  is  instructive.  Here  politicians  are 
willing  to  get  their  critical  views  of  American  presidential 
candidates  into  the  press,  and  not  only  anonymously.  And 
European  ncu's  commentators,  editors  and  publishers  do  not 
hesitate  to  make  public  judgments  of  the  candidates,  the 
incumbent  and  the  American  political  parties  and  voters  who 
are.  in  the  European  view,  responsible  for  them. 

When  compared  to  the  European  scene.  Israelis  are  deafen- 
ingly  silent.  In  the  present  campaign,  this  silence  is  all  the 
more  notable  because  the  Democratic  Party  race  has  even 
produced  controversy  about  a matter  of  specific  concern  to 
Israel  and  the  American  Jewish  community  - namely  the 
anti-Semitic  and  anti-Israel  accusations  hurled  against  the 
black  candidate  Jesse  Jackson. 

Mr.  Jackson  has  tried  strenuously  to  shake  off  these  charges. 
His  appeal  to  Syrian  President  Hafez  Assad  to  release  the  three 
Israelis  abducted  by  the  Syrians  last  week  in  Beirut  shows  how 
anxious  he  is  to  dispel  that  unfavourable  image  and  court  the 
Jewish  voter  - just  as  he  electrified  the  black  electorate  earlier 
when  he  secured  the  release  from  Syria  of  a captured  black 
American  airman. 

But  unlike  the  Europeans.  Israel  keeps  a low  profile  - even 
on  the  controversial  Rev.  Jackson.  The  paradox  is  that  while 
the  Europeans  do  not  hesitate  to  voice  partisan  views,  they  can 
have  little  impact  on  American  public  opinion,  for  American 
voters  don't  care  very  much  abput  European  views.  On  the 
other  hand.  American  Jewish  voters  might  in  some  circumst- 
ances and  on  some  issues  at  least  be  influenced  by  Israeli 
opinion. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  this  potential  that  Israeli  makers  and 
articulators  of  opinion  remain  reticent,  lest  they  be  accused  of 
interference  in  the  American  political  process.  In  other  words, 
in  this  case  the  capacity  to  affect,  no  matter  how  tenuous  and 
limited,  incapacitates.  And  it  incapacitates  even  on  u matter 
like  the  proclivities  of  Jesse  Jackson,  let  alone  questions 
bearing  directly  on  American  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  the  converse  side  of  Israel's  intimate  relations  with,  and 
dependence  upon,  the  U.S. 


POSTSCRIPTS 
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WHAT  WAS  once  a for- 
midable 2.000-plus  pages 
of  the  Koran,  the  Moslem 
holy  book,  is  now  neatly  stored  in 
five  computer  disks  and  available  at 
the  push  of  a button,  thanks  to  a 
Thai  businessman,  who  has 
developed  what  he  says  is  the 
world’s  first  Arabic-language  com- 
puter. 

Thitti  Siamwalla,  who  invented 
ths  computer  with  his  brother  and 
six  computer  scientists,  says  he 
worked  on  She  two-year  project  to 
make  the  Arabic  language  and 
religious  teachings  more  accessible. 

Initial  funds  for  the  project  were 
provided  by  the  Islamic  and  Social 
and  Economic  Development  Foun- 
dation of  Thailand,  which  is  chaired 
by  Siamwalla's  mother,  a prominent 
figure  in  the  Thai  Moslem  com- 
munity. 

Besides  the  Koran.  Siamwalla 
uiso  has  stored  in  disks  Arabic  les- 
sons and  simple  computer  games. 
The  computer  will  be  made  fluent  in 
Tha:  by  June,  he  says. 

Siamwalla  says  be  also  plans  to 
distribute  the  computerized  Koran 
set  :o  45  Moslem  leaders  around  the 
world. 
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KUDOS  DEPART- 
MENT: Yitzhak  Shamir 
recently  was  awarded  the 
“Man  of  the  Year"  citation  for  1983 
by  Raymond  Tzlkar's  Temple  of 
Man  in  Beersheba. 

Talkar.  who  came  to  Beersheba 
from  India  26  years  ago  and  has 
worked  since  then  in  a non- 
scientific  capacity  at  the  institutes 
for  Applied  Research,  decided  to 
blend  East  and  West  and  establish 
the  Temple  of  Man,  which  operates 
from  h.s  home. 

Ever.  year,  the  Temple  of  Man 
awards  a citation  for  those  who 
have  done  their  share  for  the  good 
of  mankind.  In  1982,  the  recipient 
xx  as  The  Jerusalem  Post's  Negev 
reporter.  L.M. 


GOD  is  not  necessarily 
male,  says  a report 
prepared  by  a women’s 
group  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland. 

In  fact,  the  characteristics  at- 
tributed to  God  in  the  Bible  resem- 
ble "everything  that  is  best' in  the 
female  way  of  being  human,"  says 
the  report  written  by  a panel  of 
seven  women  and  four  men. 

The  report,  presented  recently  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Guild  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
the  Scottish  capital,  does  not  repre- 
sent the  church's  official  views. 

The  I l-member  panel,  including 
one  female  and  three  male  clerics, 
was  divided  on  whether  "the  Father 
of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  could  be 
addressed  as  "God  Our  Mother." 

A minority  on  the  panel  asserted 
that  "although  they  acknowledge 
gratefully  the  motherly  qualities  of 
this  father,  they  believe  that  to  call 
God  ‘mother'  would  be  illegitimate, 
and  cause  hurt." 

In  New  York,  meanwhile,  a 
bishop  has  called  on  churchgoers  to 
protest  against  a bronze  sculpture 
depicting  a crucified  woman  as 
Jesus  in  foe  Episcopalian  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine. 

"A  woman  on  a cross  is 
theologically  and  historically  un- 
true." Episcopalian  Suffragan 
Bishop  Walter  Dennis  said.  “Jesus 
was  not  a woman.” 

The  sculpture.  "Christa."  created 
by  Briton  Edwina  Sandys,  a grand- 
daughter of  Winston  Churchill,  con- 
sists of  a 1.3-metre  female  figure 
hung  on  a clear  plastic  cross. 
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A SWISS  watch  firm  has 
received  an  order  to 
manufacture  100,000 
clocks  that  five  times  a day  will  call 
M oslems  to  prayer.  Thanks  to  a cas- 
sette installed  in  the  docks  the 
words  of  the  prayer  will  also  be 
heard. 

The  Arab  firm  responsible  for  the 
order  is  Dar  al  Maal  al  Islami,  based 
in  Geneva. 


Show  how  good  a driver  you  are „ 

No  reason  to 
cross  the  white  line!  . 


GOOD 

DRIVING 

is  a habit 


THE  MAY  27  elections  in  Egypt 
may  prove  the  nearest  thing  to  free 
elections  in  that  country  for  many 
years.  They  represent  not  only 
another  attempt  by  President  Hosni 
Mubarak  to  win  the  confidence  of 
part  of  the  opposition  (mainly  the 
professional  classes  and  the  intel- 
ligentsia). they  are  above  all  an  in- 
dication of  his  self-confidence  and 
conviction  in  the  stability  of  his  gov- 
ernment. 

The  ruling  National  Democratic 
Party  (NDP)  will  compete  with  five 
other  parties  for  the  national  assem- 
bly's -U8  seats. 

The  most  serious  challenge  to  its 
hegemony  is  expected  to  come  from 
the  Neo-Wafd  Party  (NWPJ  - a 
nationalist,  middle  class,  relatively 
secular  party  lacking  a socio- 
economic ideology,  which  ruled 
Egypt  over  long  periods  until  Nas- 
ser's revolution  in  1952. 

The  second  most  important 
opposition  party  is  the  Workers 
Socialist  Party  (WSP)  established 
when  President  Anwar  Sadat  de- 
cided in  the  mid-1970s  to  liberalize 
the  regime.  It  soon  became  a thorn 
in  his  side,  however,  and  later  in  the 
side  of  his  successor,  because  of  its 
sharp  criticism  of  their  policies, 
administration  and  financial  man- 
agement of  the  country's  affairs. 

Dangerous  as  they  may  appear, 
the  leftist  National  Progressive  Un- 
ionist Party  (NPUP).  which  Claims  to 
be  the  heir  to  Nasser's  Arab  social- 
ism. the  Liberal  Party  (Al  Ahrar) 
and  Al-Umma  al-Islamiyya.  an 
offshoot  of  the  Moslem  Brotherhood, 
are  too  small  to  present  a serious 
electoral  challenge  to  the  regime. 

A recently  enacted  law.  moreov- 
er, necessitates  a minimum  of  8 per 
cent  of  the  popular  vote  in  order  to 
gain  any  seats  in  the  National 
Assembly.  Consequently,  the  smal- 
ler parties,  if  they  wish  to  have  any 
representation  in  the  assembly,  wifi 
be  compelled  to  ally  themselves  tem- 
porarily with  one  of  the  larger 
opposition  parties. 

The  ruling  NDP  is  expected  to  win 
well  over  50  per  cent  of  the  votes, 
mainly  from  the  lower  classes.  The 
Wafd  is  expected  to  win  about  20  per 
cent  and  the  socialist  party  10  to  15 
percent. 

All  would  be  well  for  the  ruling 
party,  were  it  not  for  the  recent 
alliance  between  the  Wafd  and  the 
Moslem  Brotherhood. 

The  Wafd  has  always  been  an 
opportunist  party;  now  despite  its 
secular  platform,  which  was  bound 
to  gain  it  the  support  of  many  Copts, 
it  has  opted  for  closer  relations  with 
the  Moslem  fundamentalists  who  en- 
joy a strong  appeal  among  the  mas- 
ses. 

As  was  the  case  in  the  past,  the 
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covertly  organized  fundamentalists, 
with  their  strong  infrastructure, 
could  take  over  the  Wafd  party 
machinery  and  attempt  to  under- 
mine the  regime. 

Mubarak,  not  unaware  of  (his.  has 
already  demonstrated  that  he  will 
respond  to  subversion  with  an  iron 
hand,  despite  his  relative  liberal 
policy. 

A recent  example  is  the  way  he 
dealt  with  an  offshoot  of  the  Com- 
munist Parry  and  a militant  offshoot 
of  the  Moslem  Brotherhood,  which 
resorted  to  subversion  and  terror- 
ism. 

WITH  A GNP  of  about  S50b.  (in 
1981).  the  per  capita  income  of 
Egypt's  45  million  population  is 
around  S650  per  annum.  Low  as  it  is. 
this  average  per  capita  income  does 
not  reflect  the  poverty  of  the  Egyp- 
tian people  and  the  enormous  differ- 
ence in  standard  of  living  between 
the  urban  rich  and  the  poor  masses. 
Nor  does  it  indicate  the  gulf  between 
the  average  revenue  of  people  in  the 
towns  and  rhat  of  rhe  rural  popula- 
tion. the  main  source  of  Egypt's  vast 
migrant  labour  force. 

Egypt's  devastaringly  high  birth- 
rate has  dropped,  but  it  is  still  among 
the  highest  in  the  world.  But  the 
slight  decline  has  enabled  rhe  gov- 
ernment. among  other  things,  to 
achieve  an  annual  economic  growth 
of  about  50  per  cent  during  the  last 
few  years.  A substantial  part  of  this 
achievement  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  S4.5b.  received  from  the  3.5 
million  Egyptians  working  abroad. 

Moreover,  Egypt's  oil  production 
grew  to  about  750.000  bpd.  in  1983, 
up  from  650.000  in  1982  and  despite 
an  increasing  consumption  of  about 
350,000  bpd.  In  1982.  300,000  were 
exported.  This  not  only  compen- 
sated for  the  decline  in  oil  prices:  it 
contributed  further  to  the  country's 
revenue  from  this  source,  which 
approached  S3b.  in  1983. 

Hie  Suez  Canal  has  not  turned  out 
to  be  the  “gold-mine"  Cairo  ex- 
pected it  to  become  after  the  peace 
with  Israel.  Nonetheless,  it  gener- 
ated more  than  SI. 5b.  revenue 
in  1983. 

Egypt's  improving  relations  with 
the  Arab  countries  also  contributed 
to  the  substantially  increasing  oil 
funds,  which  were  invested  in  the 
country  by  Arab  private  and  gov- 


ernmental sources. 

Finally.  Egypt's  military  industry, 
which  also  benefited  from  improved 
relations  with  the  moderate'  Arab 
countries,  was  the  recipient  of  con- 
tracts for  more  than  Sib.  worth  of 
arms  and  munitions  for  rhe  Iraqi 
army  in  1982/3. 

Egyptian  military  exports  to 
.Baghdad  are  expected  to  rise  further 
in  1983/4.  and  Egyptian  pilots  are 
believed  to  be  flying  Iraqi  aircraft, 
along  with  many  other  Egyptian 
mercenaries  who  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Iraqi  armed  forces  {al-Watan. 
March  16). 

All  tbe  above  notwithstanding. 
Mubarak's  product  policies  have 
succeeded  in  neutralizing  the  effects 
of  Egypt's  enormous  socio- 
economic problems.  Government 
subsidies  for  basic  foods  and-  housing 
are  as  vast  as  ever  and  substantial 
incentives  are  provided  to  attract  the 
earnings  of  Egyptians  working 
abroad.  However,  such  measures 
contradict  attempts  to  solve  the 
country's  economic  problems  and 
• the  red  tape,  widespread  corruption  ' 
and  inefficient  bureaucracy  do  little 
to  help  encourage  local  and  foreign ' 
capitalists  to  invest  in  the  economy. 

It  is  evident  rhat  Mubarak's  fore- 
ign and  domestic  policy  is  increasing- 
ly distancing  itself  from  that  of  Sadat 
and  that  his  closest  aides,  such  as 
Mustafa  Khalil  (Sadat's  prime  minis- 
ter) or  Nabawi  Ismail  (Sadat’s  un- 
popular minister  of  the  interior  in 
charge  of  interna]  security),  as  well 
as  many’  others,  are  not  even  in- 
cluded in  tlreNDFs list  of  candiates. 

Egypt's  government  is  determined 
to  rejoin  the  Arab  and  Moslem  camp 
from  which  it  was  rejected  after 
signing  the  peace  agreement  with 
Israel  in  1978,  and  to  re-establish  its 
position  as  leader  of  the  non-aligned 
and  Third  World  camp. 

Yet,  although  relations  with  Israel 
have  been  limited  to  a bare  mini- 
mum, Cairo  has  refused  to  cut  off  its 
relations  with  Jerusalem  as  a price 
for  readmittance  to  the  Arab  family 
of  nations. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  also  imperative 
for  Mubarak's  internal  and  external 
policy  to  maintain  relations  with 
Israel,  at  the  lowest  possible  level,  as 
long  as  it  cannot  win  a meaningful 
concession  regarding  the  Palestinian 
issue. 

Indeed,  Egypt's  active  role  in 


undermining  Israeli  efforts  to  im- 
prove relations  with  the  Third  World 
and  Cairo’s  decision  to  cut  off.  rela- 
tions with  any  country  that  moves  its 
embassy  to  Jerusalem  were  only  to 
be  expected.  - . 

Far  more  ominous,  were:  General 
Abu  Ghazalas  words  in  .Kuwait '.in 
mid-April,  that  his  country : would 
not  abandon  the  Arabs  if  they  were 
to  find  themselves  again  engaged  in  a 
confrontation  with  Israel. 

The  war  between  Iraq  and  Iran 
and  Egypt’s  deteriorating  relations 
with  Israel,  facilitated  PLO  leader 
Yasser  Arafat’s  visit  to  Cairo  at  the 
end  of  1983  and  Egypt's  readmis- 
sion .in  January  1984.  to  the  Orga- 
" nization  of  the  Islamic  Conference 
(OlCj.  This,  however,  was  not  reac- 
ceptance to  the  Arab  League,  which 
necessitates  full  consensus. 

Subsequently  Egypt  has  become 
one  of  the  main  spokesmen  for.  the 
Palestinian  cause  and  it  is  methodi- 
cally attempting  to  improve  its  rela- 
tions with  Damascus.  - 

MUBARAK'S  AIM  is  clearly  not 
only  to  be  readmitted  to  all  the 
political  frameworks  from  which 
Egypt  was'  expelled  when  Sadat 
signed  the  Camp  David  accords. 
Rather,-,  he . is  determined  to  re- 
establish Egypt's  leadership  in  them 
without  losing  face. 

For  this  reason,  Egypt  has  been 
systematically  improving  its  rela- 
tions with  the  moderate  and  con- 
servative Arab  and  Moslem  coun- 
tries. It  has  exchanged  visits  on  the 
highest  levels  with  many  of  them, 
and  has  re-established  diplomatic 
and  economic  relations  with  some. 

For  the  same  reason,  and  to  win 
over  the  Third  World,  Cairo  began 
to  rehabilitate  its  relations  with  Mos- 
cow as  early  as  the  beginning  of  1982. 
Following  the  recent  visit  of  Ambas- 
sador Poliakov,  in  charge  of  Middle 
Eastern  affairs  in  Moscow,  the 
Soviet  embassy  in  Cairo  will  soon  be 
reopened. 

Egypt  has  also  been  re- 
establishing its  trade  relations  with 
the  Eastern  bloc  and  has  built  up 
■part  of  its  military  industry  in 
cooperation  with  Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania  and  Yugoslavia. 

On  the  other  hand,  despite  the 
vast  military  and  civilian  aid  it  has 
received  from  the  U.S  . amounting 
toabout$2.5b.  annually.  theMubar- 


ak  government  is  attempting  as  far  as 
possible,  to  lower  the  profile  of  its  g 
relations  with  Washington. 

■ It  has  persisted  in  refusing  to  per-: 
mit  the  U.S.  to  build,  or  acquire, 
bases  in  Egypt-for  the  Rapid  Deploy- 
ment Force  (RDF)  and  has  always 
minimized  the  importance  and  size 
of  the  joint  military  maneuvers  held 
by  American  and  Egyptian  forces  in 
the  Egyptian  deserts. 

Yet.  its  newly  organized  army  has 
(with  the  help  of  American  person4 
nel)  not  only  replaced  Soviet 
.strategy  and  tactics  with  American 
ones,  but  also  replaced  much  of  the 
Soviet,  weaponry  with  the  latest -in 
American  armour,  avionics  and 
electronics. 

All  of  this  notwithstanding,  to 
prove  its  independence  from 
Washington,  Egypt  has  been  diver- 
-sifying  its  sources  of  amis  and  piir-r 
chasing  very  la  rge  quantities  of  soph- 
isticated weaponry  from  France,  the 
UK  and  West  Germany,  or  assemb- 
ling it  in  Egypt  with  Freocb.  British. 
German,  Rumanian  and  Czecho- 
slovakian cooperation. 

This,  and  the  fact  that  the  Egyph 
tian  army  is  still  deploying- substan- 
tial quantiles  of  Soviet  weaponry 
which  it  acquired  before  and  aftef 
• 1973,  is  responsible  for  the  hybrid 
-character  of  the  Egyptian  armed  u 
forces  and  for  the  fact  that,  five  years 
after  signing  tbe  Camp  David 
accords  and  receiving  the  first  ship; 

’ meat  of  American  weapons,  the 
Egyptian  army  is  still  in  the  midst  of 
a reorganization  process  and  incap-j 
able,  even  if  Mubarak  wished,  to 
undertake  a more  active  part  in  the 
defence  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  its 
oil. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  with  an  army 
which  is  about  350,000  strong, 
250,000  reserves,  an  air  force  of 
about  500  combat  planes  and  150 
helicopters  of  different  kinds  and-a 
navy  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
Middle  East,  Egypt's  military  power 
is  quite  formidable.  . ! - 

Its  population  of  more  than  45 
million  and  its  position  as  the  hub  of 
Arab  cultural  life  make  it,  moreovy 
,.er.  the  natural  leader  for  the  Arab 
family  of  nations.  And  its  regime;  is 
. undoubtedly  pro-Western. 

Yet,  one  cannot  ignore  the  power 
of  Moslem  fundamentalism  in  Egypt 
and,  even  more  important,  tic 
ambivalent  attitude  of  the  younger 
officer  corps  to  the  pro-Western  reg- 
ime of  the  older  senior  officers.  “ 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  success  of 
Mubarak's  government  will  depend 
to  a great  extent ^on  its.  ability  to 
maintain  the  loyalty  of  the  masses 
through  prudent  policy  and  a ba- 
lanced economy.  *7 

The  writer  is  professor  of  Middle  Eastern 
Studies  at  the  Hebrew  University. 
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HOSPITAL  CARE  IN  ISRAEL 


SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir.  - In  your  issue  of  April  19, 
Today  published  two  articles  on 
aspects  of  the  medical  services  in 
Israel.  The  first  was  relatively  critic- 
al, but.  still  good-humoured,  and 
somewhat  positive.  The  second, 
however,  upset  me,  since  I believe  it 
dealt  with  some  relatively  unimpor- 
tant'aspects  of  our  hospital  services, 
and  completely  ignored  certain  im- 
portant facts  which  have  an  effect  on 
our  medical  services. 

The  most  important  factor  is  lack 
of  money  which  inevitably  leads  to 
shortage  of  staff  and  has  a limiting 
effect  on  overall  facilities.  It  is  gross- 
ly unfair  for  olim  from  well- 
established  western  democracies  cri- 
tically to  compare  certain  aspects 
with  those  in  the  old  country.  I come 
from  South  Africa  where  the  medic- 
al services  are  more  than  compara- 
ble with  tbe  very  best  in  the  world. 
But  do  our  critics  from  S.A.  the 
U.K.,  and  the  U.S. A for  one  mo- 
ment consider  that  these  services  are 
enjoyed  by  tbe  select  few  in  their 
countries  of  origin,  and  are  certainly 
not  the  standards  enjoyed  by  the 
poorer  whites,  the  masses  of  the 
working  classes,  the  Africans  and 
the  negroes.  Here  in  Israel  the  stan- 
dards. which,  by  world  standards  are 
high,  are  enjoyed  by  all  our  people 
regardless  of  class,  race  or  creed. 

Unfortunately,  I required  major 
surgery  and  hospitalization  in  the 
surgical  ward  at  the  Meir  Hospital  in 
Kfar  Sava.  My  wife  was  also  a pa- 
tient at  tbe  Meir  Hospital.  Both  my 
wife  and  I have  only  the  highest 
regard  for  all  aspects  of  the  medical 

HADASSAH  HOSPITAL 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir.  - In  Leah  Abramowitz’s  arti- 
cle of  April  27  on  the  history  of 
hospitals  in  Jerusalem,  she  mentions 
that  after  World  War  1.  the  Ro:h- 
schild  Hospital  became  known  as 
Hadassah. 

It  was  in  1915  that  the  American 
Zionist  Medical  Unit  sem  by  Hadas- 
sah was  entrusted  to  use  the  Roth- 
schild Hospital.  With  the  Roth- 
schild's approval,  the  hospital  be- 
came known  as  the  Mayer  de  Roth- 
schild Hadassah  Hospital  adminis- 
tered by  Hadassah.  the  World  Zion- 
ist Organization  of  America  until 
1939,  when  its  new  Medical  Centre 
on  Mt.  Scopns  was  opened. 

The  former  hospital  on  the  Street 
of  the  Prophets  became  and  still  is 
part  of  the  Hadassah  Seligsberg- 
Brandeis  Comprehensive  High 
School. 

MRS.  JACK  LEWIN-EPSTEIS. 

Chairman, 
Public  Relations  'Dept. 
Hadassah  Council  in  Israel 
Jerusalem. 


treatment  that  we  received  and  were 
able  to  observe.  Both  being  para- 
medicals,  we  are  in  a position  to 
judge. 

We  found  the  medical  team,  from 
the  head  of  tbe  department  to  the 
newest  intern,  devoted,  concerned 
and  conscientious.  They  were  always 
approachable,  friendly  and  patient. 

We  found  the  nursing  staff  to  be 
dedicated,  efficient,  hard-working, 
kindly  and  sympathetic,  often  far 
above  the  call  of  normal  expecta- 
tions. It  is  true  that  our  difficult 
economic  situation  and  restricted 
facilities  mean  that  the  wards  are 
understaffed,  and  that  the  musing 
staff  simply  cannot  attend  to  every 
whim  and  fancy  of  the  patients.  Most 
patients  realize  this  and  thus  display, 
not  only  an  amazing  degree  of  seif- 
help,  but  also  a great  deal  of  mutual 
cooperation,  with  many  patients 
who  are  able  helping  others. 

What  was  also  gratifying  was  that 
we  received  no  more  help  or  consid- 
eration than  the  other  patients.  AD 
patients,  regardless  of  their  status, 
backgrounds,  their  race  or  religion, 
received  the  same  treatment,  kind- 
ness and  consideration. 

True,  the  frills  and  the  luxuries  are 
few  and  often  non-existent,  the  faci- 
lities mostly  simple  and  even  lack- 
ing. and  there  are  shortcomings.  But 
if  we  observe  fairly  and  critically  the 
overall  picture,  we  honestly  believe 
that  the  treatment  we  receive  com- 
pares favourably  with  that  provided 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

I.m..  ISACOWITZ 

Netanya 

ABOMINATION 

I"  rhe  Editor  nf  The  Jerusalem  Past 

Sir.  — 1 support  the  right  of  all 
Orthodox  Jews  to  live  according  to 
Hnktcha  in  their  own  communities. 
However.  1 feel  that  the  proposal  by 
a few  politically  vocal  Orthodox 
Jews  (not  representative  of  the  en- 
tire Orthodox  community  1 to  limit 
the  application  of  the  Law  of 
Return  to  individuals  who  are 
Jewish  according  to  halachic 
criteria  is  morally  reprehensible  and 
not  an  appropriate  subject  for  the 
application  of  Halacha.  To  deny  in- 
dixiduaU  entry  to  Israel  because 
they  are  not  “Jewish  enough."  while 
they  are  subject  to  persecution  and 
murder  in  their  country  of  origin 
because  or  being  Jewish,  would  be 
an  abomination. 

IRA  DIRECTOR 

Kibbutz  Shamir. 


7b  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  - Macabee  Dean's  article  of 
April  25  on  eliminating  distortions 
contains  much -interesting  and 
thought-provoking  material,  but  - 
unfortunately  - one  widespread  and 
generally-accepted  distortion.  That 
is  the  oft-repeated  cry  that  service 
workers  should  be  induced  to  be- 
come industrial  workers. 

Throughout  the  western  indus- 
trialized world,  one  of  tbe  most 
striking  modern  phenomena  is  the  - 
shift  from  industrial  to  service 
occupations.  Just  as  agriculture  once 
occupied  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
working  force  and  today  constitutes 
less  than  five  per  cent,  so  service 
employment  now  constitutes  80  per 
cent  of  jobs,  and  there  are  estimates 
that,  by-foe  end  of  the  century,  only 
three  to  five  per  cent  of  jobs  will  be 
in  production. 

The  reason  for  this  shift  is  the 
rapid  advance  of  technology  in  pro- 
duction processes,  which  usually  ex- 
presses itself  in  shorter  hours,  more 
holidays,  longer  vacations,  earlier 
retirement,  more  unproductive  time 
at  work,  and  finally  in  fewer  jobs. 
Reduction  of  human  hands  at  work 
does  not.  however,  mean  less  pro- 
duction. On  the  contrary,  technolo- 
gy is  much  more  efficient  than  hu- 
man labour  - it  is  tireless,  undeman- 
ding and  more  accurate.  Indeed,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  changes  in 
methods,  machines  and  materials 
account  for  75  to  90  per  cent  of 
changes  in  productivity,  while 
changes  in  manpower  - attitudes, 
conditions,  methods  - account  for 
only  10  to  25  per  cent  of  such  growth. 
An  economy  which  really  aspires  to 
productivity  should  make  every 
effort  to  get  humans  out  of  the 


factories  through  replacement  by 
machines. 

Even  if  one  looks  at  Israel’s  three 
largest  foreign  curiencyprovidere- 
cilrus,  tourism  and  diamonds  — the 
tourist  sector  is  completely  service- 
based.  The  citrus  industry  is  afeo 
largely  service-based,  insofar  as 
picking,  packing,  and  shipping  are 
not  what  are  generally  thought  of  as 
manufacturing  or  production.  And 
advances  in  technology,  are  also, 
mdting  certain  sections  of  the  tourist 
and  citrus  industries  more  efficient. 

Israel’s  attempt  to  encourage 
labour-intensive  enterprises,  or  to 
use  human  labour  instead  of  technol- 
ogy, can  only  succeed  if  the  cost  of 
labour-that  is,  the  standard  of  living 
- is  lower  than  that  of  international 
competitors  such  as  India,  China  and. 
Egypt.  Anyone  who  has  seen  the 
poverty  extant  in  those  countries 
would  not  wish  such  a future  on  us. 

This  is  tbe  logical  conclusion  to 
which  the  "send  them  back  to  the 
■factories"  trend  will  lead  ns,  and  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  what  Macabee  Dean 
intended. 

DAVID  MACAROV,  PH.D 
Associate  Professor 
Paul  Baerwald  School  of 
Social  Work 
The  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem 

Jerusalem. 

Macabee  Den  comments: 

The  professor  is  correct  in  almost 
everything  he  says-  Unfortunately, 
we  doubt  the  applicability  and  rele- 
vance of  what  he  says. 

'Israel  is -vastly  different  from  the 
western  industrialized  countries. 

These  countries  have  strong  pro- 
ductive bases.  They  produce  all,  or 


nearly  all,  the  food,  clothing,  apd 
other  products  they  need.  And  If 
they  lack  something,  they  can  export 
their  surpluses  to.  obtain  another 
country's  surpluses.  Their  services 
strengthen  their  productive  base, 
and  they  live  off that  productive  base. 
-Israel  has  a weak  productive  base.  It 
maintains  Its  present  standard  of 
living  only  because  it  receives  bil- 
tioasof  dollars  annually  In  help.  The 
services  in  Israel  give  scant  attention 
to  strengthening  the  productive 
base.  They  live  off  the  huge  influx  of  - 
outside  help. 

Israel’s  productive  base  must  be 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
more  manpower  - with  the  highest 
technological  training  - until  it  is 
strong  enough  to  support  die  ser- 
vices. 

SPEEDING 

To  die  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  - In  a recent  letter,  Philip 
Marmaros  advocated  enlargement 
of  the  police  force  in  order  to  pre- 
vent traffic  offences.  In  my  opinion, 
this  will  be  of  no  use  whatsoever 
until  the  exiting  force  ceases  to 
exempt  itself  from  abiding  by  the 
■law. 

Last  week,  I hitched  a ride  from 
Tel  Shoket  junction  to  Hebron  in  a & 
police  car  which  was  on  a purely  v 
administrative  journey.  Speeds  of 
120  kph.  were  regular  and  140  kph. 

- was  registered  a number  of  times.  J 
was  finally  allowed  to  get  out  of  the 
car  in  the  middle  of  the  junction  and 
of  the  road. 

. If  this  behaviour  is  not  expected 
from  the  public^,  it  should  not  be 
tolerated  from  foe  police. 

- ' CYRIL  SIM  KIMS 

Beersheba;  \ 
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